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BREED AND BORDER IN POLYNESIA By EDWIN G. BURROWS 


NTIL the last few years, Polynesian social organization was dimly 
described at best, except for brief accounts of the New Zealand Maori. 
But now a series of regional monographs, nearly all published within a 
decade, seems to justify a search, by comparison, for some conclusions 
applicable to Polynesia as a whole. This article is an attempt of that kind, 
toward a strictly limited objective. In some parts of Polynesia the tracts 
governed as political units were populated by groups also regarded as 
kinsfolk, whether by blood, marriage, adoption, or rationalization. In other 
parts the higher chiefs did not regard all their subjects as kinsfolk, nor 
were the common people in a territorial-political unit necessarily related 
among themselves. The object here is to account for this difference in 
terms of past process. Although some of the customs to be mentioned are 
still practised, the past tense will be used throughout because European 
influence is disregarded. 
Through all variations in detail, Polynesian social organization retained 
a broadly uniform character. Polynesians reckoned kinship by means of 
genealogies that were mainly patrilineal. But even in remote generations 
matrilineal reckoning might come in as a stop-gap or a means of gaining 
status. And within recent generations—especially among living persons 
kinship was counted through the mother as well as the father. As a rule, 
marriage was forbidden between close relatives in either line. A woman 
did not lose by marriage her claim on the usufruct of her ancestors’ land. 
Her children, too, might inherit a share. But unless the children were 
brought up by maternal relatives, and so taken into that line, matrilineal 
claims tended to lapse after about two generations. In short, living and 
recently dead kinsfolk were grouped bilaterally; but the larger, more per- 
manent kinship groups were almost invariably based on common descent 
from an ancestor in the male line. These groups were not, as a rule, exoga- 
mous, incest barriers following rather the closer bilateral grouping. In the 
literature on Polynesia the typical patrilineal group is variously called 
family, joint family, clan, descent group, ramage, lineage, and kindred. 
Political authority, too, was generally similar throughout Polynesia. 
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Chiefs ruled with the aid of councils. They succeeded to power, in the 
main, by virtue of primogeniture. However, personal qualities or influence 
might outweigh seniority. Almost everywhere in Polynesia rank was re- 
inforced by sanctity. A chief was reputed to share more of the power of a 
divine ancestor than did his untitled relatives. 

Alignment of breed and border was only one of many variables within 
this general pattern. Another that may prove related to it is numbers, 
especially in relation to available food supply. Now numbers can not be 
compared at all accurately, for estimates of early population, where they 
are available, vary fantastically. Food supply, too, depends on so many 
factors—area, topography, soil, climate, history (as in the matter of intro- 
duced food plants and animals)—that close comparison is impossible with 
the data at hand. However, certain broad contrasts can be made out. Atolls, 
little rings or crescents of coral and sand that yield hardly any food but 
coconuts, could support only a few hundred inhabitants, or a few thousand 
at the utmost. The larger volcanic islands, grooved by streams that bring 
down rich silt and keep it watered, could support through Polynesian 
horticulture tens of thousands; the largest archipelagoes more than a hun- 
dred thousand. 

A variable of a different kind is the degree to which chiefs were separated 
from their subjects by class distinctions and tabus of subservience. Here, 
too, there can be no precise measurement; but broad contrasts are percep- 
tible. 

Still another variable that may bear on the problem in hand is com- 
plexity of kinship grouping. A household group, defined by use of a com- 
mon cooking fire, was universal in Polynesia, and so can be disregarded in 
this study of regional difference. But the larger groups were organized in 
quite different ways. The bilateral counting of kinship took form in some 
regions as an explicit group; for example, the kano a paito of Tikopia.! 
Elsewhere, relatives in the male and female lines were grouped separately, 
as the fama tane and tama fafine of Samoa.? Pukapuka made use of all the 
possible kinds of grouping; bilateral, matrilineal, and patrilineal.* 

Even more striking is the fact that the larger patrilineal groups differed 
in number from one region to another. In some regions they were multiple; 
from a genealogical point of view, ramified. That is, the smaller groups 


1 Raymond Firth, We, the Tikopia (London and New York, 1936). 
? Margaret Mead, Social Organization of Manua (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 76, 
1930). 


’ Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole, Ethnology of Pukapuka (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, 
No. 150, 1938). 
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recognized as units also combined, through common descent from remoter 
ancestors, in larger groups. (Viewed at any given time, the arrangement 
appears as nested—one group within another. But since Polynesians em- 
phasize a genealogical point of view, this kind of grouping will here be 
called ramified, following the suggestion of Firth.*) Elsewhere, if we can 
trust the data, there was no such complexity, but only one patrilineal group 
well enough defined to act as a unit and be designated with a name. An 
indication that the data are probably trustworthy on this point is the fact 
that in several regions there are traces of a ramified grouping, but one, at 
the time of description, ill-defined and with little or no social function. 

At the risk of over-simplification, relevant data will be summarized in 
bare outline from most parts of Polynesia. The best described are among 
them. For others only hints are on record. A few are omitted for lack of 
data. The material will be arranged in order to suit the present theme; 
beginning with regions in which breed and border coincided in the main; 
then some with intermediate alignments; and finally, some in which breed 
and border were intermingled. 


The atoll Tongareva’® supported a population of not more than 500. The 
local culture shows a conceptual ramification of kinship groups, but not a 
functioning one. ““Though all claimed blood kinship from three lines of 
ancestors united by subsequent marriages, such general kinship was rele- 
gated to the background. The independent groups found their cementing 
bonds in their common descent from more recent ancestors who had 
established the secondary centers on the land which the group occupied.” 
These centers were small islands or districts on larger islands, “‘separated by 
the channels between the islands or by artificial boundaries created between 
the divisions.” Each district had a chief who ruled, on principle, by virtue 
of primogeniture. The trappings of chieftainship were not elaborate for 
Polynesia. Tradition tells of occasional leagues uniting several districts to 
meet an emergency; of two chiefs who divided between them authority 
over the whole atoll at one period, and a single supreme chief at another. 
But no permanent hierarchy was established. In the main breed and bor- 
der coincided. 

The atolls Manihiki and Rakahanga® shared a population between 500 


4 Op. cit. 

5 Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck), Ethnology of Tongareva (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, 
No. 92, 1932). 

6 Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck), Ethnology of Manihiki-Rakahanga (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop 
Museum, No. 99, 1932). 
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and 1,000. Though all traced descent from one original couple, “tradition 
shows that the families in the first few generations arranged themselves into 
two groupings according to their descent from two brothers, Matangaro 
and Hukutahu.” Later they split again into four tribes (matakeinanga) 
and twenty-five subiribes (¢wkuwhare). According to tradition, there was 
formerly one chief (ariki). Succession, in principle by primogeniture, got 
into a tangle, until a dispute was settled by creation of two ariki titles. 
Each conferred leadership over two of the four tribes. Each tribe also had 
an untitled leader (whakamaru). 

As to residence and land tenure, “the Matangaro families built their 
habitations on the sea side of the island [Te Kainga, in the atoll Rakahanga], 
and the Hukutahu families took the inland lagoon side.” “The regular 
passages back and forth to Manihiki were later established, though food 
considerations and the establishment of two villages in Manihiki were the 
result of the still later development of tribes and a dual arikiship.” Even 
when all came to live in one village, “the division between the four groups 
was maintained in the arrangement of the village. ... Furthermore, the 
land in the two atolls was definitely divided among the four matakeinanga.” 
Kinship groupings, then, were ramified, and boundaries of both political 
authority and land tenure, through all changes in residence, coincided at 
least with the larger kinship groupings. 

The pre-European population of another atoll, Ontong Java’, is reported 
to have reached 5,000. The people were divided into two tribes, and the 
tribes subdivided into joint families including, as a rule, “all those who can 
trace their descent through males from a common ancestor who lived about 
six generations ago.”’ The political structure was simple. There were no 
distinct social strata, tabus of subservience, or even chiefly titles. But the 
joint families had recognized headmen, who succeeded to power by senior- 
ity. The office of tribal priest—several to each tribe—was also hereditary 
within joint families. Most of the priests were also headmen. The responsi- 
bilities of these priests resembled those of officials called chiefs in accounts 
of some other parts of Polynesia. They were expected “to ensure the favor 
of the gods so that abundance of food might be provided for the whole 
tribe.” 

The tribes were regarded as owning separate parts of the atoll. Some 
joint families owned islands, and all owned coconut groves; whether these 
were necessarily contiguous is not clear. With matrilocal marriage, houses 
were women’s property. So were taro beds. Both were inherited from 


7H. Ian Hogbin, Law and Order in Polynesia (london, 1934). 
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mother to daughter. In spite of this complication, breed and border co- 
incided in the main. 

The population of the high islands called the Marquesas* was probably 
from 50,000 to 100,000. The kinship grouping was of the ramified type. Be- 
yond the families—a term used apparently in the sense of the usual Poly- 
nesian lineage or joint family—there were larger groups called sub-tribes 
and tribes. These were localized: “In some of the large valleys, there were 
single great tribes, with subdivisions, while in other places there was a 
number of unrelated tribes.’’ The rulers were chiefs who ordinarily came 
into power by seniority, though chieftainship might be attained through 
sheer individual ability. There was no sharp social stratification, and be- 
havior toward chiefs was not elaborately subservient. 

It is not clear whether the tribes were wholly, or even mainly, made up 
of kinsmen as reckoned by the genealogies; but at least the sociological 
attitude within a tribe was one of kinship. “The tribe was like the family 
of the chief; they were all relatives by birth, adoption, marriage, or friendly 
alliance. . . . The chief referred to his people as his hua’a, the same term 
as that used for blood and foster relatives; and the people of a tribe referred 
to other members of the same tribe as Aua’a. Tama, literally child, also 
meant subject.’’ On the whole, the Marquesas seems to have been one of 
the regions in which breed and border tended to coincide. 

The pre-European population of New Zealand, which included the 
largest body of land occupied by Polynesians, can not be estimated with 
any accuracy, but in all probability it was more than 100,000.° The kinship 
grouping followed a ramified pattern, carried farther than anywhere else 
in Polynesia. Apparently the smaller groups, whanau (household,’ or 
what may be called lineage") and hapupu (a local term for iineage") were 
less explicitly distinguished than the larger ones, hapu (sub-tribe) and 
iwi (tribe). Names of tribes commonly, though not invariably, consisted 
of the name of the common ancestor, with one of several prefixes meaning 
offspring or descendants: Ngati-, Ngai—, Ati-, Whanau-—, Aitanga-. A still 
larger group, the waka (canoe), included all tribes tracing descent from the 
crew of one of the famous ancient canoes of settlement. This seems to 


8 E. S. C. Handy, The Native Culture in the Marquesas (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, 
No. 9, 1923). 

® Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck), The Passing of the Maori (Proceedings, New Zealand 
Institute, Vol. 55, pp. 362-75, Dunedin, 1924). 

10 Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (London and New York, 
1929). 

11 Elsdon Best, Maori Nomenclature (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 32, 
pp. 182-200, 1902). 
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have been rather a conceptual than a continuously functioning unit, though 
it had a solidarity that repeatedly united all the tribes of a waka against a 
common enemy. 

The rulers were called ariki. “Now ariki means a first-born male or 
female of a leading family of a tribe, so that a tribe may contain a number 
of ariki.”"* One of them was usually made supreme over the tribe; but an 
exceptional individual might be made tribal ruler by virtue of character 
rather than birth. A chief took recognized precedence over his people. He 
was credited with great mana, and his person, especially his head, was 
sacred. But there was no such etiquette of subservience to him as in some 
other Polynesian regions. 

Each tribe had a recognized territory, however shifted by migration or 
war. Within the tribal domain each sub-tribe was a landholding unit, and 
the smaller groups all had their recognized claims. Residence was generally 
in villages, whether fortified (pa) or unfortified (kainga). After allowing for 
some practical elasticity, it remains clear that in main outline breed and 
border coincided. 

The atoll of Pukapuka™“ had a population of some 500. The kinship 
grouping was complicated to a degree unique in Polynesia, so far as is 
known. Each individual belonged to a maternal sub-lineage, lineage, and 
moiety; also to a paternal sub-lineage and lineage, and to a bilateral group. 
Each also belonged to a territorial unit, one of three villages; generally that 
of his birth and the residence of his father, though adoption (commonly 
at birth) might transfer membership to another village. 

Chiefly titles were hereditary in paternal lineages, though some lineages 
held no titles. One chief was regarded as supreme over the whole atoll, and 
there were chiefs in each village, with sub-chiefs subordinate to each. But 
differences of rank were not emphasized, and the chiefs seem to have had 
little practical authority. “The governing of the island . . . really lay with 
the group of old men, who because of their age and presumed experience 
were considered better able to order affairs than a chief or his executive.” 

The land was divided among the villages. Some of it was village prop- 
erty, some taro beds were owned by maternal lineages, and some individual 
claims were recognized. But land sections, typically extending from lagoon 
to outer beach and including dwelling sites, were held by paternal lineages. 
These lineages and their principal holdings, unlike the maternal lineages, 
were localized by villages. So within the patrilineal part of the scheme breed 


12 Elsdon Best, The Maori (Memoirs, Polynesian Society, No. 5, 2 vols., Wellington, 1924). 
13 Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. 
4 Beaglehole, Ethnology of Pukapuka. 
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and border tended to coincide. But matrilineal and village holdings ran 
counter to this alignment. 

Niue," an emerged coral island, had a population of some 5,000. The 
people were divided into two endogamous moieties, regarded as descendants 
of different groups of original settlers. Each moiety was divided into 
families, defined by Loeb as “composed of a group of people bearing real 
or adopted relationship to each other.” 

Despite the sharp separation of moieties, one official (patuiki) was con- 
sidered supreme over the whole island. But his position was not hereditary, 
and is thought to date only from the eighteenth century. Moreover, its 
authority was ritual rather than administrative. The patuiki was supposed 
to have power over weather, particularly rain, and crops. In case of famine 
he was killed for neglect of duty. There were other chiefs (iki) of lower rank 
but greater practical authority; but the nature and former role of these 
positions is not clear, as the whole system has broken down. Loeb quotes 
a statement by Percy Smith that “the native government was in the hands 
of the fono, a council composed of heads of families.” 

The two moieties inhabited different parts of the island. In recent times 
all the people lived in eleven villages, none of which was composed ex- 
clusively of kinsfolk. Family connections were “reckoned regardless of 
habitat.” So far as the moieties were concerned, then, breed and border 
coincided; but the families were not localized. Evidence of a different align- 
ment in earlier times will be mentioned later. 

Tikopia,"* an extinct volcano with central crater lake, had a population 
of some 1,300. The kinship grouping, aside from the bilateral group of 
living relatives, was ramified. Patrilineal houses or ramages (paito) clus- 
tered in four clans (kaimanga). Each clan had a chief (ariki). The four chiefs 
were ranked in an order of precedence, but none of them was supreme. Each 
besides ruling his kinsfolk, had ritual power over one of the main food 
crops. The subdivisions of clans were ranked according to whether their 
leader was also a clan chief, a ritual elder (pure), or a mere headman with- 
out other authority. 

The interplay of breed and border here has been worked out by Firth 
in greater detail than has been done for any other Polynesian land. When 
he was there in 1929, the people were living in twenty-six villages, grouped 
into two main districts. Three of the four clans were scattered, one of them 
being represented in no less than eighteen villages. But “nearly every 


48 Edwin M. Loeb, History and Traditions of Niue (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 
32, 1926). 
6 Firth, We, the Tikopia. 
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village shows a preponderance of households of one clan.” And one of the 
four clans, ‘‘Fagarere, which is small in numbers, is concentrated almost 
solely in a single village, which it occupies to the exclusion of all other 
clans.” 

Ordinarily land was held and worked by the smaller kinship groups. 
But each tract, regardless of its location, was regarded as belonging to the 
chief of the larger group, the clan. When any question as to the disposal 
of land arose, the clan chief had the final word. Each chief also had author- 
ity, by virtue of his rank, in the village where he lived, but there were no 
village or district chiefs as such. In Tikopia, then, with the exception of one 
clan-village, breed and border were intermingied. But chiefly authority 
followed lines of breed rather than border. 

The pre-European population of Easter Island!’ seems to have been 
about 3,000. It was divided into ten tribes (mata), grouped in two con- 
federations. Most of the tribal ancestors were sons of the traditional dis- 
coverer and first king. ‘“They were thus, fictitiously perhaps, all related by 
tracing their origin to the king, Hotu-matua.’’ Some of the tribes, but not 
all, were divided into sub-tribes. Each tribe was divided into lineages 
(iwi). So the kinship grouping was ramified. 

The ariki mau or “‘king”’ was supreme in rank over the whole island. The 
title descended within the Honga lineage of the Miru tribe; theoretically at 
least, by primogeniture. The powers of this official were much like those 
of the patuiki of Niue and the tribal priests of Ontong Java. ‘‘His function 
in society was to insure through his very being the abundance of crops and 
to exercise his influence on animal life.”” The mata-itoa or warriors, who had 
no hereditary titles but rose by individual valor, were “the actual rulers of 
the tribes.”’ 

The two confederations occupied distinct parts of the island. Within 
these, there were some fairly distinct tribal territories, but “‘in some regions 
along the coast, representatives of more than three groups were mixed.” 
On the whole, breed and border in Easter Island coincided as far as the 
largest unit of population, the confederation of tribes, was concerned; 
within the smaller units, too, there was some tendency to coincide, but the 
alignment was at least blurred. Moreover, while the authority of the 
mata-toa seems to have followed tribal lines, the ritual supremacy of the 
ariki mau extended over all lineages and tribes, most of them not akin to 
him except through the theoretical ancestor of the whole population. 


7 Alfred Métraux, Ethnology of Easter Island (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, in course 
of publication). 
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The island of Mangaia in the Cook group,"* partly emerged coral and 
partly volcanic, had a population estimated at between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The term matakeinanga, used elsewhere of a descent group, was applied 
to all the people; but they were divided into ten tribes. The local dialect 
had several generic names for tribe: ivi (bone), vaka (canoe), pare, e; but 
the usual one was kopu (womb). The specific names of four of the tribes 
began with the prefix Ngati—; one other with the similar Nga—. Two of the 
ten tribes were divided into sub-tribes. 

“The groups originally had their own government chiefs.’ Later on, 
the only hereditary titles were those of two high priests of the god Rongo, 
priests of the tribal gods, and a Ruler of Food. As a result of long inter- 
tribal conflict, in which no one tribe succeeded in maintaining supremacy, 
political authority came to be one of the spoils of war. ‘“The leader of a war 
party, by securing the victory, was said to have acquired the Mangaia 
(temporal power). As Temporal Lord of Mangaia, he was the equivalent 
of a military dictator and his power was passed on, not through hereditary 
succession, but through defeat in war. Each battle led to a confirmation or 
change of the Temporal Lord.” Each ruler appointed delegates to govern 
districts and sub-districts. 

Land was another of the spoils of war. The tribes were landholding 
units, but their holdings were not, within recent times, contiguous. Evi- 
dence of change from an earlier state will be presented later. At the time 
of first European contact, breed and border were clearly intermingled. Yet 
the political and military units were still composed of kinsfolk. 

In western Polynesia, intermingling of breed and border was general. 
It was found even in one small group of atolls, the Tokelau Islands.'® 
The population of the Tokelaus was subject to great vicissitudes through 
hurricane, tidal wave, and famine. Addition of Macgregor’s estimates for 
the different atolls gives a total of 1,200, which may serve as an average. 
Not all the people traced their descent to one ancestral couple. There is 
evidence of two waves of settlement; indeed, the present population of Atafu 
is attributed to an immigration only five generations ago. 

Kinship grouping was of the usual Polynesian type. “Kinship is ex- 
tended to persons connected by lineal descent and collateral relationship 
in both the mother’s and the father’s family, but genealogies are reckoned 
by patrilineal descent. ... The functional kinship group based on blood 


18 Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck), Mangaian Society (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 
122, 1934). 

19 Gordon Macgregor, Ethnology of Tokelau Islands (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 
146, 1937). 
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relationship is the kindred or persons reckoning descent and inheriting 
property from a common ancestor.” There is no mention of either larger or 
(except the biological family and household) smaller kinship groups than 
this; that is, no evidence of what is here called a ramified grouping. 

Each kindred had a recognized head who succeeded to power by primo- 
geniture. “Formerly the kindred head (matai) received an hereditary title.” 
There were also higher chiefs, who ruled over whole atolls, populated by 
other kindreds as well as their own. 

Land was, in principle, held by kindreds. ““The common ownership of 
land is . . . the determining factor in the formation of the kindred, for when 
the land of a kindred is divided, new groups form in the succeeding genera- 
tions, each based on the ownership and inheritance of one of the new land 
divisions.” But these holdings were not necessarily contiguous. In recent 
times individuals have come to be regarded as owners of land, and even 
an individual’s holding is typically scattered. On Atafu “each . . . consists 
of one large piece or several small pieces planted with coconuts, pieces of 
wooded land, and land in the village for houses or cook sheds.” So in this 
more private control of land, as well as in public political authority, breed 
and border were intermingled. 

Futuna is commonly grouped with the smaller neighboring island Alofi 
under the name Hoorn or Horne Islands.*”° Both are high volcanic islands 
with a shore strip of emerged coral. The population has averaged about 
2,000 during the period for which figures are available. There was but one 
recognized kinship group, the patrilineal kindred or lineage (kutunga). 
Another term, kainga, was based on property. It might be applied either 
to the landholdings of a group, or to the group itself. When used of people 
rather than land, it might either be limited to the household that shared 
a common cook shed, or be extended to all who had a claim in the hereditary 
land. In the latter sense it was synonymous with kutunga. There is no 
evidence of ramified grouping. 

Each kindred had a head man, or occasionally woman, called pule 
to express authority, or faokete to express primogeniture. This position did 
not confer the title of chief (aliki). Chiefly titles were hereditary within 
kindreds, so that some pule were aliki as well. There was a term for com- 
moner (seka) as distinguished from chief, but no sharp distinction between 
kindreds that held a title and those that did not. Ritual subservience, 
though present, was not marked. A few chiefly titles, for historical reasons 
commemorated in tradition, did not confer authority over territorial units, 
but were recognized by positions in the chiefly kava circle, and might entail 


20 E.G. Burrows, Ethnology of Futuna (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 138, 1936). 
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some function such as distributor of food at feasts, or peacemaker in 
intervillage quarrels. Most of the chiefs, however, were rulers of villages 
(aliki fenua). The villages were grouped in two independent districts, each 
ruled by a hereditary “‘king”’ (sau). Thus political authority, unlike kinship, 
was nested. 

The inland wilderness (vao matua) was regarded as village or district 
property. Most of the cultivated land, as already brought out, was held and 
worked by kindreds. But a village typically included both land and people 
of several kindreds, not regarded as of common descent. Moreover, since 
early in the nineteenth century, inhabitants of the Alo district held land 
in two other districts no longer continuously inhabited: their ancestral 
district of Tua (adjoining that of Alo and politically a part of it) and the 
island of Alofi, conquered by the Tua-Alo people. Chiefs, whether of a 
village or district, did not regard all their subjects as kinsfolk. So breed 
and border were intermingled. 

Uvea or Wallis Island,” rather flat but mainly of volcanic soil, with 
islets dotted along the encircling barrier reef, had a population of about 
4,000. The social organization was very similar to that of neighboring 
Futuna. A difference in terminology between the two illustrates the simple 
kinship grouping common to both. Kainga was the usual Uvean term for the 
patrilineal group which this writer, repenting of the use of “kindred’’ for 
Futuna, has called a lineage. Hereditary property was commonly called 
api. The term kutunga was sometimes used for lineage, but was regarded as 
a borrowing from Futuna, and properly applied only to the speaker’s 
own lineage. To use it of another would be impolite. This shift in usage 
between the two localities confirms the separate finding in each, that the 
two terms used for kinship groups did not designate different groups, but 
were used of the same ones, with slightly differing connotation. 

United rule over Uvea was expressed in a chiefly hierarchy more elabo- 
rate than that of Futuna. The system of lineage heads or managers (pule) 
was about the same. So was that of village chiefs; but there was a tendency 
to regard these as only on the border of true chieftainship. They had 
hereditary titles, but were called matua fenua (village elder) at least as 
often as aliki fenua (village chief). The villages were grouped into three 
districts. Over all was a single king (au). He governed with the aid of a 
group of chiefs who outranked the village chiefs. It was customary to refer 
to the king and these “ministers”—excluding village chiefs—as te kau-aliki, 
the body of chiefs; and to the village of Falaleu, where most of the “min- 


21 E. G. Burrows, Ethnology of Uvea (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 145, 1937). 
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isters” dwelt, as te fenua aliki, the chiefly village. Class distinction was con- 
fined to details like this, but subservience to chiefs was more marked than 
in Futuna. Uvea, for example, had a ‘“‘chiefs’ language”’ of respectful sub- 
stitutes for certain common words. 

Most of the arable land was held by lineages. The holdings were more or 
less localized by villages and districis, yet might be widely scattered. 
Villages included a number of lineages, so the subjects of a chief typically 
included persons with whom he recognized no kinship. Breed and border 
were intermingled. 

The Tongan archipelago is a numerous group of islands, mostly flat 
stretches of emerged coral, but with some volcanic peaks. The pre- 
European population seems to have been between 20,000 and 25,000. 
Gifford* gives several terms for groups of kinsfolk. Kainga, translated 
“relatives” and defined as bilateral in application, apparently refers to the 
group of living kinsfolk reckoned bilaterally according to general Poly- 
nesian practise. The most clearly defined group is the patrilineal lineage 
(ha’a). “Divisions of ha’a exist, called faahinga and matakali, as well as 
ha’a. The use of these terms is not uniform. ... Doubtless they are used 
interchangeably today and their former, perhaps distinct meanings have 
become merged.” There are traces, then, of ramified grouping, but no 
clearly defined or vigorously functioning ramification. 

Rank, a vital factor in Tongan society, was not so much a matter of 
distinct classes as of a finely graded continuum in which both seniority and 
sex had weight. It culminated in a hierarchy of chiefly titles, including 
matapule or sub-chiefs and eiki or high chiefs. Supreme among them, 
theoretically, was the Tamaha, daughter of the female Tui Tonga; then the 
female Tui Tonga, ‘“‘usually the oldest sister of the male Tui Tonga;” then 
the male Tui Tonga. But in practise the male Tui Tonga seems to have 
functioned most actively as the embodiment of supreme rank; and for a 
long time before Europeans appeared, political authority had been dele- 
gated to another chief, junior in sacred rank to the Tui Tonga; first the 
Tui Haatakalaua, later the Tui Kanokupolu. 

Gifford shows how the importance of rank tended to blur kinship 
alignment. “Everything points to the necessity of a line of powerful chiefs 
for a nucleus about which the lineage groups itself. Without such chiefs 
it appears to wilt and die and its membership gradually aligns itself with 
other rising lineages. This process of realignment naturally contravenes 
the rule of patrilineal descent, which theoretically, and largely in practise, 
determines lineage membership. Adoption into lineages is practised.” 


2 E. W. Gifford, Tongan Society (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 61, 1929). 
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Land tenure, too, followed rank, at least in theory. “Informants were 
agreed that anciently all land was the Tui Tonga’s and was bestowed by 
him upon the various chiefs.”’ But it was rarely reallotted. “It seems to 
have been the custom that land so bestowed remained indefinitely in the 
recipient’s family, each succeeding holder of his title being confirmed in 
tenure. Much the same scheme seems to have held for the tracts allotted 
to matapules and commoners.” In the course of time wealth in land some- 
times got out of line with rank. “Today the two great matapules Motua- 
puka and Lauaki, possess hereditary lands of considerable extent which 
places them in a position superior to many chiefs who are without heredi- 
tary lands.’’ Still, the general rule was that the larger landholdings were 
accredited to holders of chiefly titles, whose authority was subsidiary to 
that of the ruler of the whole archipelago. The inhabitants of these larger 
units were not regarded as all akin. 

Early estimates of the population of Samoa, for all their wide variation, 
indicate greater numbers than in Tonga. The largest of them was that of 
the American naval captain Charles Wilkes in the 1830’s, 46,000. This, 
together with the present population of more than 60,000, suggests that the 
pre-European population may have approached 50,000. 

As to kinship alignment, Mead* says: ‘The Samoan descent group is a 
curious bilateral grouping in which all the descendants in the male line are 
balanced against the descendants of the women of the family.” This 
apparently represents the bilateral reckoning of living relatives that is 
general in Polynesia, but with paternal and maternal groups distinguished 
more explicitly than in most other regions. Mead does not discuss larger 
groups based on unilateral reckoning; but her distinction between ‘‘male 
line’ and “descendants of the women” hints that patrilineal reckoning 
was carried further than matrilineal in Manua, as in Polynesia generally. 
Moreover, accounts from Samoan islands more populous than Manua, 
notably that of Kraemer,™ mention large groups composed, at least os- 
tensibly, of kinsfolk. These had no generic name, but each of them had a 
specific name, that of a common ancestor, with the prefix Sa—. This pre- 
fix is common also in place names, as Samoa, Savai’i. But, unless in remote 
times, the groups bearing such names, while more or less localized, were not 
confined within definite boundaries. Each seems to have cohered about a 
cluster of chiefly titles rather than a common place or ancestor. The impres- 
sion left by the literature that they resemble the Tongan haa (a cognate 
prefix), is confirmed by Dr F. M. Keesing, author of Modern Samoa. 


% Mead, Social Organization of Manua. ; 
* Augustin Kraemer, Die Samoa-inseln (2 vols., Stuggart, 1902). 
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So there is a trace of ramified grouping in Samoa, but apparently in a 
vague, perhaps vestigial form. 

The smallest Samoan political unit was that governed by the matai, 
least of titled officials. Most writers call this unit by some such name as 
“family group,’’ emphasizing kinship; but Mead, emphasizing common 
residence, calls it the household. Apparently within this little group breed 
and border tended to coincide; yet residence was shifted at pleasure by 
individuals of lesser responsibility. The larger political units were essentially 
territorial: village, district, and (more unified in theory than practise) “all 
Samoa.” They were ruled by chiefs and councils, and kinship remained a 
vital factor in succession to these offices. But there was no fixed rule of 
succession, which was swayed by political intrigue. Moreover, the popula- 
tion of territorial units, even down to the village, was not typically regarded 
as all akin. So in Samoa, except for the smallest units, breed and border 
did not coincide. 

Dr Gordon Brown, who spent three years in American Samoa, tells me 
that control of landholdings follows matai titles. Most matters of wider 
concern are regulated by the chiefs and councils of territorial units. But 
the Sa groups, Keesing says, are active in succession to titles and ceremonial 
exchange of fine mats. So political authority is divided partly on lines of 
breed, but rather more on lines of border. 

Mangareva,” name of the largest of a group of small volcanic islands, is 
sometimes applied to the whole group, whose European name is Gambier 
Islands. “‘It is probable that at no time was the population of Mangareva 
greater than a few thousand.” 

The kinship grouping is thus outlined by Te Rangi Hiroa: “In the course 
of time one or a few biological families became a large family group which 
assumed the proportions of a tribe. Members of such a group were de- 
scendants (aitanga, ati) from common ancestors.”’ Multiple names for kin- 
ship groupings—ina’o, “a large family or tribe;” ivi, “family, genealogy, 
a parent;” pa’a, “the generic name for inhabited bays, or for a tribe” 
—suggest a possible multiplicity of the groups themselves. But since these 
names have differing connotations, they may have been applied to groups 
of the same order, either in different connections or loosely as synonyms. 
Te Rangi Hiroa considers this usage the more likely. At any rate, there is 
no such clear ramification of kin groups as in some other parts of Polynesia. 

For a considerable time before European contact, there was one supreme 
chief (akariki) over the island of Mangareva, with influence also in the 
lesser islands. Succession was in principle by male primogeniture, “which 


*% Te Rangi Hiroa, Ethnology of Mangareva (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, in press). 
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means the eldest son by the first wife.” There were two orders of lesser 
chiefs: supporters of the king (¢uru, ravatua, pikitua), and heads of tribal 
groups (’akao). A class distinction was recognized between nobles (tongo’iti) 
and commoners (’urumanu), but there was also a middle class (pakaora) 
composed of “diluted aristocracy,” or of commoners who had become 
wealthy in some such way as receiving a gift of land for distinguished serv- 
ice in war. 

“The land was owned by the aristocracy, and Laval states that estates 
were distributed among about ten large landowners.”’ Landholdings were 
of various kinds. Besides kainga riro (lands taken in war) there were small 
hereditary freeholds (kainga tumu), presented by a chief to an ancestor of 
the holder in reward for service. When they were placed under protection 
of a chief in return for tribute, they became kainga ’apai (lands carried 
over). Land could also be worked by a system of leasing or farming on 
shares, and was then called kainga patu (lands agreed upon). 

On the whole, despite evidence of a tendency for relatives to cluster in 
the same neighborhoods, it is clear that in Mangareva the higher chiefs 
were not regarded as related to all of their subjects, and that the lands they 
ruled extended across any lines based on kinship. Evidence of a different 
alignment in earlier times will be brought out later. 

Estimates of the early population of the Society archipelago, high vol- 
canic islands of which the largest is Tahiti, range from Captain Cook’s 
200,000 to Captain Wilson’s 16,000. Arii Taimai* gives evidence in support 
of the larger figure. At any rate, the numbers must have been greater than 
10,000, and may have been greater than 100,000. 

Kinship groupings are nowhere clearly described. However, Henry” 
mentions one class of marae or sacred court for “‘clans’”’ (marae mata’ eina’a, 
marae of canoes of the district), and another (marae tupuna, ancestral 
marae) for “‘families.”’ This suggests a ramified grouping. 

The larger islands were divided into recognized districts. Within these 
there is evidence of a clustering of kinsfolk. Arii Taimai says of the marae, 
a structure associated with definite tracts of land, that “it represents, more 
than all else, the family.” In her account of her own people, the Tevas of 
Tahiti, she gives the clearest picture of localization. “The distinguishing 
mark of the Tevas was their clanship. . . . The eight Teva districts recog- 
nized Teriirere or Temarii of Papara as their political head, although 
Teriinui o Tahiti, the Vaiari chief, was socially the superior and Vehiatua 


% Arii Taimai E, Memoirs (In English [with Henry Adams as amanuensis], Paris, 1901; 
in German, Mitteilungen, Hamburg Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, No. 8, 1923). 
27 Teuira Henry, Ancient Tahiti (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 48, 1928). 
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of Teiarapu was sometimes politically the stronger.”” But the same author 
records an incident from the traditional lore of Moorea that shows how 
rank could override birth in giving title to land. Two lesser chiefs ‘‘wished 
to dignify their marae and give it the rank of the maraes of high chiefs . . . 
for, whoever he might be, the chief who mounted the marae made it and 
them sacred to himself, became in fact the head of their family.” After 
telling how they induced the high chief Marama to ascend their marae, 
the story concludes: ““Thus Marama was chosen chief of Afareaitu, and 
became head of that district, as well as those he had inherited, and those 
he had conquered.” 

The etiquette of subservience to the highest chiefs reached an extreme 
here. One of its forms illustrates the nature of lordship over land. In the 
words of Arii Taimai, ‘‘as the very ground the Ariirahi stood on became 
theirs, they were always carried on a man’s shoulders when they went 
abroad, that they might not acquire the property of their neighbors.” 
The sharp social stratification on which all sources agree is brought out by 
Handy:** “At the time of discovery there existed in Tahiti a class of 
people, known as the manahune (plebeians) that was subject to, but in the 
social order quite distinct from, the land-owning group which included the 
arii (feudal lords), and their supporters, the raatira (landed proprietors).” 
The land-owning group, he continues, ‘‘represented not so much a class, 
as one family, intermarrying among its own members and holding itself 
above, and free from mixture by marriage with, the lower orders of the 
ancient society.” 

In spite of the meager data on kinship grouping, it is clear that in the 
Society Islands political authority extended across the bounds of kinship. 

Hawaii, another group of large high islands, presents a similar picture. 
As to the population, Captain King’s 400,000 is pretty surely over the 
mark.*® Bligh’s 242,000 may be nearer. At any rate, Hawaii was surely one 
of the most populous of Polynesian regions. 

Though Hawaiian kinship terminology has been a stock example ever 
since Morgan’s time, the only description of the larger grouping by kinship 
seems to be a brief paper by Handy and Pukui,*® based on field work long 
after Hawaiian culture ceased to be a living whole. It mentions only one 


FE. S. C. Handy, History and Culture in the Society Islands (Bulletin, B. P. Bishop 
Museum, No. 79, 1930). 

2? Romanzo Adams, The Population of Hawaii in 1779 (Proceedings, Hawaiian Academy 
of Science; Special Publication, B. P. Bishop Museum, No. 21, 1933). 

3° E. S. C. Handy and Mary Kawena Pukui, Ohana, the Dispersed Community of Kanaka 
(Mimeographed by the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1935). 
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group larger than the household. “The fundamental unit in the social 
organization of the Kanaka was the dispersed community of ohana, or 
relatives by blood, marriage, and adoption.”’ Though the possibility of a 
ramified grouping when Hawaiian culture flourished is not precluded, there 
is at least no suggestion of it in the evidence at hand. 

By contrast, there was a complex nesting of political-territorial divisions. 
The ohana, though more or less dispersed, had typically a local nucleus. 
Its members dwelt “‘some inland and some near the sea but concentrated 
geographically in and tied by ancestry, birth and sentiment to a particular 
locality which was termed the aina.’’ The larger and clearer-cut land di- 
visions were the ili, in some cases one tract, in other /ele, leaping or dis- 
continuous; the akupuaa, a number of ili forming a continuous segment 
from seashore to mountains; and the moku, literally island but applied also 
to independent districts of large islands, comprising a number of ahupuaa. 
Each moku was regarded as the property of its supreme chief. He allotted 
its subdivisions to lesser chiefs, who in turn distributed the smaller tracts 
to their subordinates. Except for certain ili kupono, specifically granted in 
perpetuity, all allotments were subject to change at the chief’s pleasure. 
Conquered land was taken over by the conqueror (lenakila; cf. rangatira, 
raatira, sub-chiefs elsewhere). He installed his lieutenants over it, though 
he did not necessarily dispossess humbler tenants. 

Subservience to the highest chiefs was as marked as in the Society 
Islands, though expressed in somewhat different ways.*' So was the class 
distinction between chiefs (ali’i), commoners (maka’ainana), and the de- 
spised kauwa, a term applied to a servile class as well as to any individual 
servitor, even one of high rank. The emphasis was on separation between 
rulers and subjects, and the political units were not regarded as bodies of 
kinsfolk. 


In general, types of alignment of breed and border in Polynesia had 
fairly distinct distributions. Coincidence of breed and border was found 
either in marginal regions (Marquesas, New Zealand), or in atolls with 
comparatively small population (Tongareva, Manihiki-Rakahanga, Ontong 
Java). Intermingling of breed and border appeared in two separate areas; 
one western (Samoa, Tonga, Futuna, Uvea, Tokelaus), the other farther 
east (Society Islands, Hawaii, Mangaia, Mangareva). Between these two 
areas stretched a continuous line of islands where breed and border either 
coincided (Tongareva, Manihiki-Rakahanga) or were aligned in unique 
intermediate fashions (Pukapuka, Niue). Two isolated regions, Easter 


3 David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities (Honolulu, 1903). 
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Island to the east and Tikopia to the west, also had intermediate align- 
ments peculiar to themselves. 

The patterns of rank and land tenure were distinct in the two areas of 
intermingled breed and border. In the western one, rank was delicately 
graded rather than stratified, and land tenure was fundamentally heredi- 
tary. In the more easterly one, rank involved class distinctions that, at 
least in general accounts by natives, were sharply drawn; and hereditary 
claims to land were subsidiary, as a rule, to the arbitrary authority of 
chiefs. On other grounds these two areas have been shown to constitute 
general cultural subdivisions within Polynesia.* 

This situation suggests that coincidence of breed and border was the 
earlier alignment; and that intermingling of breed and border developed in 
at least two different regions. Similarities within the two areas of inter- 
mingled breed and border can be most readily explained by diffusion. Yet 
the role of purely local dynamic factors is emphasized again by the varia- 
tions in detail that give each region a pattern in some respects unique. 

Within a number or regions ethnographers have noted internal evidence 
of change in alignment. A summary of the more explicit statements follows. 

For Mangareva, Te Rangi Hiroa* describes original settlement by 
groups related either by common descent, intermarriage, or at least 
rationalization. ‘“Members of the group settling in a locality were more or 
less related. By common descent and through intermarriage they formed 
an extended family group. They tended to forget the ancestors of minor 
status and to memorize the descent from leaders of the expedition... . 
Families from a common source spread out within the same bay (pa’a) 
with boundaries formed by natural features.” The term pa’a has been noted 
as one of the names for a large kinship group. But later, this coincidence of 
breed and border was disarranged. “After a fight, the victor divided the 
lands of the conquered among his family or most active supporters. . . . 
Wars that led to change of ownership, also led to change of tenants.” 
Thus breed and border became intermingled. 

Of Mangaia the same authority says:* “The tribes originally occupied 
definite continuous areas, but the subsequent wars led to a break in the 
continuity of the areas occupied. The conquerors, in annexing food lands 
from the conquered, took subdistricts which were remote from their original 
lands. The redistribution of food lands led to the scattering of tribes. 
Other territorial complications were brought about through the giving of 
presents of land by conquerors to friends of other tribes.” 


#2 E. G. Burrows, Western Polynesia (Ethnographical Studies, Gothenburg Museum, Vol. 
7, 1939). % Ethnology of Mangareva. * Mangaian Society. 
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The outstanding peculiarity of the Mangaian pattern was that political 
power, instead of resting in a hereditary line of chiefs, passed from one 
military leader to another with the fortunes of war. This instability sug- 
gests that Mangaia may have been in a state of transition up to the time 
when European influence gave its history a new turn. 

Easter Island, too, may have been in a transitional state, as political 
authority there was in the hands of warriors without hereditary titles.* 
Métraux recounts the traditional division of the land among the sons of the 
discoverer Hotu-matua. These sons became the eponymous ancestors of 
most of the tribes. “Probably at one time every tribe had its own territory 
which was known by the name of the group.” Later on “the old territorial 
divisions . . . came to be mere districts where the main part of the mata, 
perhaps the senior line, was settled.’’ Intermarriage, adoption, and war 
are suggested as factors in this later partial intermingling of breed and 
border. 

The unique local variant found in Niue is attributed by Loeb* to local 
development, based on the division of the people according to descent from 
two immigrant groups. These seem to have grown into the endogamous 
moieties which were the basis of the partial coincidence of breed and 
border. Evidence that families, too, were formerly localized is found in the 
literal meanings of two terms for the family: magafaoa, people of a village, 
and fagai, people who eat together. “It is said that every village was first 
settled by a family. Some village sites and the resident population still 
bear the same name, as Tamahamua, Tamakautonga, Tamahatokula. 
Tama means the children of, or descendants of.’’ Later the families were 
scattered, as already noted. 

In Hawaii, Handy and Pukui*’ point out that there were specific titles 
for the rulers of the largest land divisions, moku and ahupuaa, but none for 
the ruler of the smaller ili. “‘I infer that the ili... was essentially and 
probably originally the province of a single ohana [kinship group]. . . . In- 
evitably in the course of intermarriage between families, the ohana would 
ramify throughout the ahupuaa, and ultimately into neighboring moku, 
though there would remain a concentration of closest-related ohana 
[relatives] in the original i/i. This is precisely what has occurred in the case 
of one ohana belonging to Ka’u, Hawaii, whose history and status has been 
studied recently.” Reallottment:of land after conquest has been mentioned 
as another factor of change in Hawaii. The term used for commoners as 
distinguished from chiefs, maka’ainana, is cognate to terms used elsewhere 


% Métraux, Ethnology of Easter Island. % History and Traditions of Niue. 
37 Ohana, the Dispersed Community of Kanaka. 
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for large kinship groups: matakeinanga, mata’eina’a, mata, kainanga. This 
supports other evidence of a shift in emphasis from kinship to class stratifi- 
cation. 

For the Tokelaus, Macgregor** records that the inhabitants of Fakaofu 
conquered other atolls, whose later chiefs traced descent to branches of the 
Fakaofu line. Thus conquest imposed the authority of these chiefs over 
subjects to whom they were not primarily akin. 

In Futuna the: local name for the kinship group (kutunga) was re- 
peatedly used in tradition for the old populations of geographical tracts. 
“Migration and conquest have replaced political units based on kinship 
by purely territorial ones.’ 

For Tonga Gifford says:*° “Of the place names recorded, 284 begin with 
the stem haa, the term used in designating the several great modern line- 
ages. . . . It is likely that the people in each ancient locality did constitute 
a single family.” 

In Uvea* this stem haa (ha’a) appears in the names of two groups of 
immigrants from Tonga, prominent in early traditional history; and in the 
names of three villages, suggesting ‘‘that they were once clusters of kinsfolk.” 

In Samoa, Mead® found the conflict between breed and border still 
going on. “Relationship allegiances undermine the growth of village 
authority, mock at village pride, contravene the whole village system. 
. .. But the household, like the village, is a local unit. . .. Every member 
of the household is knit up with the social and industrial life of the village. 
For the behavior of all, the matai is responsible to the fono. In consequence, 
the fono is only too happy to see natural ability override blood claims, and 
the residence unit assert itself against the blood units.” 

The Tuamotus are among the regions not discussed here for lack of 
data. Kenneth P. Emory, who is preparing material collected in two trips 
among these islands, reports that alignment of breed and border differed 
from one island to another. Perhaps, when the evidence is in, the Tuamotus 
will afford a test case in miniature of much of the hypothesis presented 
here. At any rate, the variations are one more indication of the importance 
of local factors in change. 


Progressive encroachment of border over breed seems to have been the 
rule in Polynesia. As territorial units grew larger and stronger, kinship 
grouping became simpler or vaguer; for in both areas of intermingled breed 


38 Ethnology of Tokelau Islands. 39 Burrows, Ethnology of Futuna. 
4° Tongan Society. “! Burrows, Ethnology of Uvea. 
© Social Organization of Manua. 
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and border, complex ramified kinship grouping was either absent, or the 
larger groups were vague in conception and limited in function. Several 
processes that favored change in this direction have been suggested: inter- 
marriage, adoption, migration, and—perhaps most powerful of all—warfare 
arising from rivalry over land or ambition for enhanced status. 

The regions where breed and border continued to coincide are exceptions 
to this rule. Three of them are atolls, with a population limited by meager 
geographic resources. Here there was probably little incentive to change. 
The old arrangement continued to serve. But the fact that it also persisted 
in two extensive and populous regions, the Marquesas and New Zealand, 
demands special explanation. The marginal position of both regions would 
diminish change through diffusion from without; but pronounced local 
developments might be expected in such populous regions, and indeed are 
known to have taken place in other matters, such as graphic art style. In 
view of the importance of local factors in the intermingling of breed and 
border elsewhere in Polynesia, some special deterrent to this process must 
be looked for. 

For the Marquesas, Kenneth P. Emory suggests a geographic factor. 
The tribal territories there, most of them at least, were valleys separated 
by precipitous ridges. These natural barriers discouraged communication 
and may well have reduced intermarriage and adoption between tribes. 
They also acted as fortifications, making conquest harder than in more 
accessible terrain, and tending to prevent permanent subjugation of one 
tribe by another. 

For New Zealand, Te Rangi Hiroa (Dr P. H. Buck) suggests another 
geographic factor. He points out that the Maoris had more land at their 
disposal than any other Polynesians. War was indeed as common as else- 
where in Polynesia. But it did not involve subjugation of the vanquished. 
If a defeated faction was so decimated as to put an end to its group exist- 
ence, individual survivors could either flee to unoccupied land and form a 
new group, or join one already in existence elsewhere, or remain as captives 
and eventually be assimilated by the victors. If the vanquished were still 
numerous enough to persist as a body, they might be driven off to other 
land; other land was always available. But very often the vanquished were 
left in possession of their old territory. The victor would return home, 
content with the glory of victory or revenge. A sequel to conquest re- 
peatedly mentioned for other parts of Polynesia—setting up a ruler over 
a population to whom he was not akin—was quite foreign to Maori culture. 
Thus, in this exceptional setting, breed and border continued to coincide. 


Hono.utvu, Hawar 


ARAPESH WARFARE By R. F. FORTUNE 
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HE country of the Arapesh tribe is located in northwest New Guinea 

in the mandated territory of that island. Like most tribal countries 
of New Guinea, it can be traversed in a few days of hard walking. Parallel 
with the sea coast the Arapesh possess a strip of rich coastal plain running 
the length of a two days’ walk. This plain extends inland less than a mile 
before the hills rise from it. Three native pads or “roads” cross the country 
inland over the foothills and over the main range of the Prince Alexander 
or Torricelli Mountains. These roads fall steeply over the main range and 
debouch on to a vast inland plain. The Arapesh tribe possesses only a 
narrow strip of this plain close to the hills, and not more than a day’s 
walk long, parallel with the nearby Torricelli Mountains and with the more 
distant coast, which are themselves about two days’ walk apart. The 
country is thus approximately two days’ walk long on the coast, two days’ 
walk in inland depth, and it narrows to one day’s walk long on its inland 
base. A traveller encumbered with baggage and porters takes about a day 
longer in any direction of traverse of the country. 

This tribal country is a country of a common social culture, a common 
religion, a common technology, and a common language, despite petty 
differences of culture and of dialect, and despite the soil and climatic 
changes from coastal plain to hills to inland plain. The country of common 
culture has, however, no political unity. It is segmented by many internal 
war frontiers. Under conditions of present culture contact, warfare is sup- 
pressed, and some consciousness of tribal unity is developing in the larger 
labor centres where indentured laborers from many tribes meet. In the home 
country, however, a consciousness of political unity corresponding to the 
older and pre-existing cultural unity develops very slowly. 

The country of common culture, of no political unity, has some strange 
borders from a political viewpoint. For the borders are often exclusively 
cultural, and not coincident with war frontiers. These culture borders often 
divide a border sovereign locality into two segments of different culture 
and language peacefully, and without disturbance of its sovereignty. 
Peoples of other culture and language whose boundary meets an Arapesh 
culture boundary confine their warfare within their own culture, for the 
most part. Border sovereign units, whose members are divided in culture 
and in language, may be drawn as wholes into the internecine war machine 
of either culture, although the more aggressive culture of the two is likely 
to claim them the more in military matters. For example, the border village 
and locality of Ulupumaku contains the cultural and linguistic boundary 
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between the Arapesh and the Tchowash tribes set out in no uniform line 
between its houses. The entire sovereign locality fought sometimes against 
its pure Tchowash neighbors further inland from it, and sometimes against 
its pure Arapesh neighbors on the seaward side; but the Tchowash were, 
and still are, headhunters, as the Arapesh were not, and the Tchowash were 
more aggressive in involving border villages into their more urgent war 
complex. Border villages, such as Ulupumaku, are of great service in inter- 
tribal trade and communications. Some of their families look to one tribe 
for their ancestry, and some to another, but by working together under a 
common sovereignty within a common locality they promote trade con- 
nections between their respective tribes and between their countries proper 
(i.e. their cultural countries). 

The Arapesh have no word in their language indicating their entire 
tribe or their entire country. The word arapef means simply friends, and 
it is their word for their more distant personal connections.' This word has 
been coined in the written form Arapesh in order to name their tribe, 
country, language, and culture. 

The sovereign divisions of the Arapesh tribe are local land exploiting 
groups of agriculturalists and hunters of an average numerical strength 
of from two to three hundred persons to a group. Each sovereign group 
possesses its own separate and exclusive land, stream, and forest exploita- 
tion rights, with clearly defined frontiers. However, sovereign Arapesh 
localities did not dispute their respective land exploitation rights between 
themselves very seriously in their warfare. It is true that on occasion an 
outlying sago palm clump, or a bread fruit tree near a locality boundary 
changed hands. Where streams divide localities, fishing rights in deter- 
mined sections of stream are allocated between the localities; and there 
exists record of past disputes over these fishing rights. But warfare was not 
pushed vigorously towards an objective of annexation of any extensive 
area of an enemy territory. Without disputing their respective land ex- 
ploitation rights between them greatly, the sovereign Arapesh localities 
did maintain their separate and exclusive land exploitation rights, and their 
separate sovereignty, in warfare over a deliberate difference between them. 
They possessed, and still do possess a moral code, and a very high regard 
for the stability of the family. Nevertheless sovereign groups habitually 
promoted the piiating of women from one another. They promoted 
divorces, secured the run-away women, and made the divorces absolute 
over men (and sometimes women) slain in the ensuing quarrel. Some per- 


1 In the singular form the word is arapen. The symbols § and p used in this word, and in 
later instances, represent s palatalised and fricative, and m palatalised. 
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sons were commonly taken by surprise and slain in their hamlets. Others 
were killed on the traditionally used battlefields which lie on the frontiers 
of locality territories. The victors often paid the defeated compensation for 
their dead in the subsequent peacemaking, a pig for a man being the rate. 
The victors usually lost no man, and the defeated, a few men only in each 
war. 

The deliberate organization of this somewhat strange pattern for war 
making will be fully outlined in our account. Meanwhile we may note that 
the continual piracy of women, with the women’s consent, across sovereign 
frontiers was not left to the casual play of private sexual passions. It was a 
highly organized social pattern undertaken by sovereign communities 
against one another, and partly motivated by their collective rivalries and 
even hatreds. There is no certain indication that the play of private sexual 
passions ran or runs higher amongst the Arapesh people than amongst 
other tribes of New Guinea. Yet a social organization of woman stealing 
from foreign localities prevailed amongst them, and was their traditional 
provocation for warfare, as head hunting, cannibal raiding, pig stealing, 
and revenge expeditions for sorcery are traditional provocations amongst 
other tribes of the area. 

The especial type of provocation for Arapesh warfare made such war- 
fare subject to women’s consent, and to their sexual consent. Insofar it is 
unique in the New Guinea area that is known. The warfare was confined 
to a narrow issue. The men of different localities were frequently on an 
explicit offensive and defensive in regard to their exclusive rights in women. 
If a broader issue of exclusive rights in land exploitation was perhaps im- 
plicit beneath the overt struggle, it remained implicit, and did not become 
a prime objective in the warfare. Land was little disputed, but, instead, a 
more readily transferable goods. This broad characteristic of Arapesh war- 
fare is not uncommon in the area. Neighboring tribes of headhunters do not 
directly dispute the exclusive exploitation rights to land which they main- 
tain. Their offensive takes heads, which are also more readily transferable 
than land. They remain content with their accessions of enemy heads, and, 
for lack of an expansionist land policy, even become disgruntled if neigh- 
boring areas become depopulated of heads. 


II 


The land of a sovereign Arapesh locality was subdivided into the several 
areas owned separately by the several clans of the locality. The land of a 
clan was further subdivided into land of the bwaheinum, descent line from 
senior brother; nyumiaduwokum, descent line from the second to senior 
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brother; rabinen, descent line from the third brother; kwodainum, descent 
line from the fourth brother, and so on; the collateral patrilineal descent 
lines so named taking their order of seniority from the order of seniority 
of the collateral brethren who founded the clan. First, second, third, and 
fourth descent lines own separate hamlet grounds, and each hamlet owns 
its own acres of ground suitable for agriculture. Most of a hamlet’s acres of 
ground is covered in secondary growth, distinct from the great forest which 
has never been cleared for agriculture. The area of secondary growth ap- 
pears unfenced and undivided, but actually each man of a hamlet knows 
the individual names of the sections of it which his fathers planted, section 
by section in rotation of land each year, over a cycle of rotation of about 
twenty years. A man, wishing to determine the exact age of a child of his, 
may count back named individual plots of land by plot where he has 
gardened, until he reaches the plot of land, and hence the year in which 
gardening time his child was born. The individual rights to sets of about 
twenty named plots each are inherited from fathers by sons. Usually a 
group of hamlet brethren, with or without some of their brothers-in-law, 
clear, fence, and plant the one fenced-off plot together. The reason why the 
whole agricultural area is not fenced-off permanently is that the wood 
fences rot and are broken by wild boar, if left; so that after a year’s use the 
fence is used for firewood, and a fence of new wood built around the next 
area recleared and replanted. 

Areas of the great forest, which has never been cleared for agriculture, 
are the hunting preserves of the men of hamlets adjoining the forest, and 
these preserves and the game in them are believed to be guarded against 
trespassers by the ghosts of the ancestors of the present owners. Most 
hamlets own small patches of hunting forest, having cleared most of their 
lands for agriculture, and the men of these hamlets do only a little hunting. 
A few hamlets, however, abut upon comparatively vast areas of the great 
forest. The men of these hamlets own vast hunting preserves, and because 
of their ownership of the resources, it occurs that three or four men may do 
most of the major hunting that is done in their entire locality. Even in 
former times an owner of forest preserve could traverse some square miles 
of it alone, in some places, without fear of hostile war parties, because even 
strong war parties avoided the impenetrable places where paths were un- 
known, where the sun was rarely visible, and where loss of direction in a 
strange place was easily possible. 

There exists, then, division and subdivision of land for exploitation 
down to individual ownership. But there is also some communal use of land 
resources between brethren of the one family line, leading to equitable 
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enough subdivision of land between the children and grandchildren of 
brethren, if they multiply. Individual land owners subdivide the land of a 
descent line, as descent lines subdivide the land of a clan, and clans sub- 
divide the lands of a sovereign locality. There exists, however, one major 
subdivision, intermediate between a clan and the sovereign locality. This 
is the unit of the dual division, a moiety, or, as it is also termed in this 
account, a sub-locality. Some of the clans of the sovereign locality belong 
to one moiety, some to the other moiety. Clans of the one and the same 
moiety occupy a continuous area, separate from the area settled and owntd 
by the clans of the opposite moiety. 

We have touched upon the internal constitution of the sovereign Ara- 
pesh locality in these few paragraphs in order to indicate the precise 
definition of Arapesh sovereignty, which resides neither in the individual, 
in the descent line, in the clan, or in the moiety, but in the locality. We have 
already noted that the sovereignty of the locality is not expressed in an 
expansionist land policy. The biological multiplication of the clan is, how- 
ever, a definite Arapesh ideal maintained by the clan. The, Arapesh express 
more concern for replenishing the land with children than they do for find- 
ing land for their children. “She pisses a goodly urine,” they say of a woman 
who bears male children to replenish the clan, but “She pisses a bad urine,” 
of a woman who bears female children only. They give a barren woman an 
intentionally shameful burial. The lack of anxiety on the part of clansmen 
for finding land for their children agrees with the non-expansionist character 
of the warfare fought by the locality. In this connection it is of interest to 
reflect that the hostilities between sovereign localities did not aim at rob- 
bing fostile territory, but did aim at robbing hostile territory of its wives of 
clansmen, and hence of its increase. The losses of fighting men sustained 
in warfare did not hinder the natural increase of the clans as much as might 
be supposed. Brothers took the widows of their dead brethren by levirate 
right as secondary wives. But women lost were absolute losses. Women 
gained from foreign localities by divorce and warfare were absolute addi- 
tions to a locality, over and above all women who could be secured in 
marriage from abroad by peaceful methods. At the same time Arapesh 
warfare was not conducted in order to promote the natural increase of the 
clans of victorious localities. A balance was struck between individual 
values and collective values in this matter. A war was promoted by in- 
dividual initiative in the first instance, when one man coveted another 
man’s wife. All individual initiative of this character was not socially 
approved and finally implemented by divorce and war, however. The 
woman had to be a wife of a man of a foreign locality. She had first to be 
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seduced and to be found willing to run away from her husband. Her seducer 
had to possess the support of his clan, moiety, and locality in arranging for 
her elopement to himself. If the seducer failed to arrange the divorce and 
the war, the jilted woman was believed to be likely to cause his death by 
sending his semen to the sorcerers. This belief must have had some in- 
fluence in the decisions of a locality in favor of war. It is a belief which still 
exists. 
III 


Warfare has been suppressed in most of the Arapesh territory since the 
time of the German administration before 1914, and in all of the Arapesh 
country under the Australian administration under mandate which suc- 
ceeded the German. Eye witness or participant accounts of warfare cannot 
be obtained from young Arapesh men. Because for many years now a 
superior government has welded their tribe into an administrative unit, and 
inexorably suppressed interlocality fighting within the unit, the old men 
are reticent about their time of sovereignty. They see their young men, 
under poll-tax and indentured labor obligation, held in a foreign grip even 
more firmly than themselves, and they feel estranged from their old manner 
of life. However, properly approached, they will discuss the matter. 

A census of the war records of individual, grey-headed old men revealed 
the fact that approximately fifty percent of them claimed one or more war 
homicides each to his credit. The others disclaimed personal homicides; 
some without comment, some mentioning that these past twenty years and 
more had been passed in a foreign enforced peace. One old man, reputed to 
have been a coward in war, the most garrulous, in fact urged strongly his 
hunting tally of two hundred and fifty-six head of wild pig and tree kan- 
garoo in extenuation of his manhood. 

Warfare was good Arapesh custom. It was distinguished from the some- 
times heated quarrels between the turbulent clans of a single sovereign 
locality by its scale, its determination, and by its traditions and con- 
ventions. Nevertheless warfare sometimes split a locality, and a clan or two 
of a locality sometimes carried on their grievance against others by joining 
a foreign enemy against them. In distinction to warfare and to clan quar- 
rels both, a killer in his own clan, whether between bwaheinum and rabinen, 
e.g., or whether within one of these, e.g., could only be a lone killer: 
aberrant, vicious, and detested. 


In the two formerly sovereign localities of the Arapesh tribe most intimately 
known by the writer there was record of only one thoroughly vicious murderer. He 
had been a member of Suabybys clan two generations ago, and his name was a re- 
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peat of the name of the clan founder, Suabi. This man was well recalled for having 
killed so close within his own clan circle that after the murder he came to the burial 
of the man he had slain, and was unmolested. It was recalled of him that, because 
of this deed, and of one other like it, he never slept within his own house at night as 
other men did. When he left a group of men at night it was his habit to go to his 
house door, withdraw and replace the log shutters of the door with a clatter, and 
then slink off secretly elsewhere. He went to temporary sleeping shelters he used to 
erect in changing places in the long grass cover off the edges of his hamlet clearing, 
so the report of him runs. 


The clansman who secures a homicide in war is, of course, in very dif- 
ferent social regard from a vicious wretch such as the murderer, Suabi. 
Why this is a fact in Arapesh society appears instantly in the further fact 
that Arapesh society is not cosmopolitan. 

Arapesh warfare had no headhunting and no cannibal objectives, but 
only an objective of stealing women. The “pushers” or the promoters of 
Arapesh war generally employed an agent provocateur, or a secretive go- 
between, between them and a woman they designed to alienate from her 
foreign locality husband. This secret agent, called in Arapesh speech the 
bera libere, had some ties of kinship to the woman, which allowed him to 
visit her in her husband’s place; perhaps he also had some ties of kinship 
to one or two other persons in the woman’s husband’s locality. Men re- 
lated to a foreign locality through their mothers, or through their father’s 
mothers, commonly visit their relatives. At the same time whenever an 
Arapesh man finds himself in a foreign locality he is interested to some 
extent in underhand moves, in sorcery promoted against his people by the 
people of his relatives’ locality, or in bera libere work. The bera libere waits 
his opportunity for a private word with the woman. Then he boldly discloses 
the plans he carries. If the woman has any marks of a beating from her 
husband, so much the better. His proposals are then introduced by com- 
ment upon the marks of the beating. If the bera libere’s proposals are well 
received by the woman, a day and a time of day are given her for her 
flight to the agent’s principals, one of whom has seduced her previously 
and judged her willing. The bera libere, in account received from one such, 
was utterly cynical in describing how he had affected a soft compassion 
with the woman for the “unhappy” marriage she had incurred, and how 
he had sympathetically forwarded that view of it; but he was not cynical 
in describing the course of the war which his secret service had helped to 
promote. War promotion was his real interest, in his own account. The men 
of a locality can always disown a war promoter’s action, and send an ab- 
sconding woman back to her husband, if they do not want to fight a war. 
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When they choose, instead, to affirm the promoter’s action and fight a 
war, it is because they, the locality majority, want a war. Only one of the 
promoters gets the woman in marriage. His comrades fight to help him 
stand upon his ground and his exclusive rights in it, in common with his 
locality. 

The woman’s own clansmen, that is her fathers, her brothers, and her 
brothers’ sons are generally of a third locality. They contracted their 
kinswoman in marriage to her husband, and they abide by the contract. 
They are non-partisan.? A blood brother of the woman will not serve as 
bera libere against his brother-in-law’s interest. It sometimes occurs that a 
remote clan “‘brother” of the woman may consider that he did not receive 
recognition in the amount of the bride price paid for her, and in its division 
between her clansmen. Such a disgruntled clan “brother” will shout his 
grievance in rage if he happens to find her husband beating his “sister,” 
or quarrelling with her. If the husband does not compound with him, such 
a man may serve as bera libere. A woman’s cross-cousin may also serve. It 
occurred, comparatively rarely, that the fighting group of the deserted 
husband did not respect the neutrality of the absconding woman’s brethren, 
but fell upon them, before taking the fight to its customary objective 
against the promoters of the divorce, who had gained the woman in re- 
marriage. When this by-path violence occurred, however, it was upon 
suspicion of connivance at bera libere work by the woman’s brethren. 

The deserted husband was not especially prominent in the scene that 
followed discovery of his wife’s going. He did not have to raise the clans 
of his locality. The old men and the war leaders took immediate charge. 
The principal war leader, upon clan mobilization, addressed the clans of 
his locality in a set speech, conventionally used upon this occasion: 


bu kwa ruwok. ulukum nubwe falamw im. igo kwo 
Then she has run away. Heart’ before sago-soft it. Done she 


nam meibili wabur. aramatoku kwo bweiy ag. pe 
went to what village? Woman she draws out it [spear]. You 
mine’ nebili m wabur. meibili wabur pe na pe dak 


hear what against village.‘ Whatever village you go you discover 


2 They remain neutral even in those cases where they are not of a third locality, where 
marriage was intra-locality. 

3 The reference is to a species of sago palm with a very soft pith, and suggests the woman 
was lacking in moral fibre. 
* Te. “discover what village this absconding woman turns our spears against.” 
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um __ ef. pe bou aut fe nake u_ rupok. gi kwo 
about them. You clear battlefield they come we fight. Done she 


bwely ag. g ietu aduk. mo u rupok 
draws out it [spear]. It [spear] stands outside [the house]. We fight 
be  naguk ausibal. seiwa borain na pwe _ ik lawag in pegur 


then islet blood. Before talk it stayed apart tree’ its branch 


be borain pena pwe. modai gi tugwar in uwe. 
and talk it stayed. Not yet snapped and broken off it not.5 
kwa ku yapukwi sigeitoku kwa gifer un apotohin. kwa 
She uses a good sago palm thorn; she lances a_ boil. She 
fefanu pw ef seiwak if 

gropes in the dark them theancient things [war frontiers] 
djui yogwap. fa rupei fas rupei 


river fishing rights and land boundary lines. They fight me, they fight me 


be naguk. yaulip ageup djelibi djelibak 


it [blood] is bled. O seasoning, spice! the agum tree leaf! good seasoning 


eup. nohot mo u rupok bien mo u 
when tender it!® Tomorrow we fight day after tomorrow we 
rupok wanibi yanibi uwak. 


fight; on the third day from now, on the fourth day from now, not so. 


numanig ehi modai fe nek ef uwe. bu kwa 
In cold [blooded] them [days] not they do things not. Then she 
ruwok ulukum falamw_ im. ya uli sigabeiku. 

has run away. Heart sago-soft it. I search for a woman’s ghost. 
lawag maduk gi Si yauy oku. kwo ne bwef-uk 

Tree forest vine done they secrete her. She herself hides-lost 
um male fe tik 


that never they see her.’ 


5 The reference is to secret talk not broken into action, as a tree branch stays before 
breaking. 


6 This phrase is clearly an expression of pleasure at the prospect of a fight. 
7 These last three lines express in fine phrases the fact that the woman has fled to enemy 
territory. 
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This war leader’s speech, upon the mobilizing of the clans of the locality, 
acknowledges the divorce which a woman has taken under the protection 
of the rules of chivalry.* The Arapesh approve of divorce and promote it 
only in hostilities, in bloodshed against enemies, and in the honor of men 
slain for and against it. 

The patrols of the community that had lost a woman scattered to dis- 
cover what alien community was their enemy. In some cases the patrols 
made their discovery, and surprised an outlying plantation of the enemy 
locality before those working in it were advised by their own people of a 
state of war in existence. In these cases the patrols secured a quick and an 
easy killing against an unsuspecting enemy still lulled in peace. The fact 
that such cases occurred shows that the team work between the absconding 
woman, the bera libere, the promoters, and all the people of their sovereign 
locality was often defective. 

An invariable ritual of mobilization on the night before battle was 
drummed announcement on the slitgongs of the exact number of men of 
the enemy who were going to be slain on the field in the morning. Each side 
made its prediction, and drummed it out, a slow beat for a man, following a 
rapid tattoo in announcement. The prediction was believed to be truly 
calculable in accordance with the rules of black magic. It was, and is, Ara- 
pesh dogma that no man is slain in war except his personal leavings 
(leavings of his food, clothing with his sweat and body dirt on it, and the 
like) are first in the hands of sorcerers in the pay of the enemy. A war 
party, on the eve of battle, ascertained how many men of the enemy had 
come into their power in time of peace by loss of their personal leavings to 
them, and announced the number to the enemy on the slitgong drums. It 
was rarely possible in peace time for individuals of a foreign locality to 
secure the personal leavings of potential enemies by their own unaided 
efforts; but it was possible for individuals to secure such personal leavings 
in peace time by playing upon quarrels within the foreign locality, and by 
associating themselves in these quarrels with their relatives on the maternal 
side and their trade partners there. Such peaceful associations were cut off 
at war mobilization by the drummed announcement to the enemy of the 
fruits of treachery secured from them. 

The battles were fought on cleared grounds traditionally used, lying 
on the borders of localities. These fields had their proper names. Today, 
after many years of peace, when assemblies from two formerly hostile 
localities meet, the orators of either side call the names of these fields and 
stir quick applause with them. 

8 Women of the enemy are themselves enemy, and eligible for killing in less chivalrous 
instances, 
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IV 


It has been noted that conditions within the sovereign locality were 
such that outsiders with claims to entry could hope to procure the personal 
leavings of some of the locality members. Some members of a locality were 
frequently ready to betray some others, in a covert way, to the enemy—not 
in the flesh, but in the leavings of food, body dirt, and the like, which meant 
betrayal in the spirit, and subsequent death to those so betrayed, it was 
believed. Such death might be either natural death in peace, or violent 
death in war. 

We have already given account of Arapesh repudiation of murder, of 
killing within the clan. We have now to give account of Arapesh repudiation 
of killing in interclan feuds within the sovereign locality; and we have to 
give account of the betrayal to the enemy in spirit, or in personal leavings, 
which was a general substitute for actual killing in these internal affairs. 

The following account tells of one specific instance provoked by the 
absconding of the woman, Suau, wife of Djeguh of Suabybys clan, to a man 
of a neighboring clan of the same locality. Such an affair was not mediated 
by bera libere work. It did not lead to war. It did lead to faction betraying 
faction, in the spirit, to the enemy and his sorcerers. 


At dawn Suau cooked yams in haste and gave her children one each. She also 
gave one to Madjeke, who noticed that it was not thoroughly cooked. She and her 
young daughter, Keiyamos, then went to gather firewood. Keiyamos missed her 
mother, and called out for several times without securing a call in reply. Madjeke 
also called in vain. Suau had gone to Watiam of ASekehebys clan. 

Madjeke went to Watiam and threatened him at the spear’s point, but Watiam 
had hidden Suau well, and pretended to know nothing of her. So Madjeke and the 
deserted husband, Djeguh, hid near by and spied. They heard the father of Watiam 
scold, “Send the woman back, or we'll all be killed.” They heard Watiam fasten 
his house door, and go towards Suapali village. They returned home. At approach- 
ing dawn they heard from Suapali village the slitgong challenge to war.°® 

They went to Suapali neighborhood and abused the absconders obscenely, call- 
ing out that the deserted children had wept all night over a matter of a strange penis 
in the vulva of the mother, calling out, ““While you were copulating all night your 
children were crying for you all night.” Every day they went to Suapali with the 
same abuse. 

Then Suapali cleared a battle field, and said, “Come tomorrow again, and we’ll 
fight.”’ But they only cleared half of a battlefield, leaving half uncleared. In a house 
of ours a Mogahin man cooked the wild ginger for war magic. Next day we went. 


® Watiam had gone for shelter and help against a neighbor clan of his own locality to a 
foreign locality, Suapali. Normally Suapali was friendly with both these clans. In this instance 
it took Watiam’s part. 
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But they ran away off their battlefield back to Suapali village. So we followed and 
gave them more obscenity. Then Djeguh and Nyegak and then Luluai went inside 
the village, and Djeguh drew an arrow on Watiam, but missed. Then stones, fire- 
sticks, spears, and arrows from Suapali came on us; then Luluai got shot in the 
thigh and we fell back and came home. But the quarrel stayed with us all. 

At a later date Watiam and his ASakehebys clansmen gave up their Suapali 
protection, and returned to their home, adjoining ours. There were Watiam, Man- 
idobur, Wapidua, Towo, and Siukaru. We saw them come. 

We went against them now. Wabigeli threw his lamah spear at Watiam at close 
range, but Watiam dodged it. Djeguh got Wapidua in the back with an arrow. 
Towo, from his house threshold, was about to shoot down on Wabigeli, when Wabi- 
geli got him in the knee that he knelt on. They ran, Towo with them. Madjeke 
chased them, but they wounded him in the leg. As they ran, Manidobur ran close 
to Djeguh, but Djeguh deliberately did not shoot. He spoke instead, saying to 
Manidobur (the husband of his sister), ‘‘O my sister, pay for the head of my pig, 
my gift to you, now.’”’ So Manidobur, his sister’s husband, was ashamed as he ran 
off. 

There was no more fighting. But Madjeke took arm rings to pay for secret sor- 
cery to be done against them now. First Watiam’s father died. Madjeke and all of 
us went to the burial. Watiam, suspecting us of sorcery procured, called for some 
of our food to try us by ordeal. He ate of our food in our sight, and did not contain 
it, but vomited it, showing our guilt. The ordeal verdict being against us, Watiam 
charged us with sorcery. Madijeke said, ‘Yes, it’s true; only I commissioned the 
sorcerer to procure the death of one of your Suapali supporters; he evidently made 
a small mistake.” 

However we also accounted for the wife of Towo, the wife of Leshuwan of Sua- 
pali, the wife of Kaibi of Suapali, and the man Pogigu by sorcery. They, by sorcery, 
did to death in return our sister’s son, Dadauik, and also the father of Suau. Watiam 
went to live in Suapali. After these many deaths, Djeguh was cold now. Watiam re- 
turned to his home, gave a pig as a gift to Djeguh, and so “fastened the door” of 
Djeguh. Then Djeguh gave a gift of a pig to Watiam. Now, as you see, they are 
good neighbors, and sit down well. 


In the above instance all the deaths claimed by the factions were procured 
in the spirit only. They were natural deaths. Realistically considered the 
instance is one of no fatal consequence whatever. The brawling with spears 
that took place was restrained. We may note especially the case of Djeguh, 
the deserted husband, finding himself in one incident opposite his sister’s 
husband Manidobur, who was on the opposite side. Djeguh did not shoot, 
but deliberately reproached his sister’s husband instead with intent to 
shame him. In general it is true that the many deep and intimate associa- 
tions between locality members have a restraining influence in factional 
quarrels. 


} 
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_ This general restraint upon violent action turns into secretive and con- 
strained sorcery. Sorcery is believed to be death dealing, but the fact re- 
mains that it is substituted for effective physical violence. 

The following is an account of a war between the localities of Nyauia 
and Suapali, both on the Dugong road, the eastern inland-seawards road 
in the Arapesh country. The war took place after the country was in contact 
with the German administration, but before pacification—possibly as late 
as the year 1910. The informant is of Suabybys clan of Liwo locality, on the 
Death Adder road, the central inland-seawards road in Arapesh country. 


All our fathers went to help Suapali. A woman named Wudjimari had absconded 
from her Nyauia husband, named Keyamas, to a man of Suapali named Suabi. 
Suapali were keen to hold her and to fight. They said, ‘“‘No, we’ll not send her back 
to her husband; we'll fight; give her the banana.’’” 

Minio of our party was newly returned from indentured labor service at Pitu. 
By night he pulled his blanket over him to sleep. Black magic was being done by 
the enemy upon his personal leavings. He was to be slain tomorrow. 

As the Suapali war lines went out on the road in the dawn they shot a pigeon 
still asleep. It was an act in breach of a taboo; but they did not consider that, or 
that they were shooting a man of their own in the spirit. They arrived on the field, 
and took possession of their end of it. 

Madjeke and Shootman of ours hid themselves beside the road Nyauia and their 
Hamasuk allies were expected to come on, tc their end of the field. They stayed. 
They saw Eimas come up leading the enemy line, then a man in white paint, then 
a man with a cassowary plume in his hair, then a man with a flower in his hair, then 
a man wearing the beak of a hornbill, then a man wearing a pandanus matting rain 
covering, then a man wearing a white cotton singlet. Then Madjeke shot at the 
next man in the line. Hamaleba and Shootman shot at the next man again. Two men 
of the enemy went down wounded. Madjeke and Shootman and Hamaleba, trying 
to make their get-away, heard them now on all sides, but succeeded in working 
through the undergrowth to their own end of the cleared field. Hega, following Mad- 
jeke hard, shot him in the upper thigh. Minio took a spear full in the chest, fell, and 
died. 
ee All Nyauia were now on the neilip road [i.e. charging through undergrowth and 
cover on the side of the cleared field to engage the enemy at close quarters at their 
end of the cleared field]. Madjeke dodged a spear that grazed his shoulder. A trailing 
vine took his bow and arrows out of his hands. Djeguh and Wodjeuh stood to re- 
ceive the neitip charge. Djeguh put his spear full into Manigowa, shouting, “Child, 
you feel] it now.” Djeguh and Wodjeuh were both wounded in several places. The 


neilip charge halted a moment. Madjeke turned Minio over to see his face, and saw 
that he was dead. 


10 Euphemism for the male member. 
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Then they fell back and away and down off the field, crossing a fallen tree trunk 
over a watercourse. The tree trunk broke under their feet. They heard Nyauia and 
Hamasuk in possession of the field, singing on the field. The victors had Manigowa 
of theirs carried off in a litter. Later his kindred sent payments to the sorcerers who 
had his personal leavings, and he did not die of his wound. 

Madjeke was angry at his party. He said [to his juniors], “You go back and re- 
cover my bow and arrows, or there’ll be scornful talk at our expense later.’’ Suabi 
and some others went back, waited their opportunity, and got the bow and arrows, 
and Minio’s corpse also and came away with them. 


The above account touches most upon the acts of Madjeke, Shootman, 
and others who were all of Liwo, fathers of the informant, allies of Suapali. 
What Suapali men were doing in the fight is not mentioned. They were 
probably active, however. 

The Suapali-Nyauia battle field was a traditional one, on ground named 
Nuberum-Mugueruhunum. Fights on this field were not gentle, although, 
as is common in New Guinea warfare, a loss of a man or two might be held 
sufficiently decisive to justify a flight of a losing party. 

The account above omitted one significant item, which was mentioned 
as an afterthought. Suapali were not all mobilized and prepared to receive 
the woman Wudjimari on the moment when she absconded from Nyauia, 
and fled to Suapali. Nyauia had missed the woman, mobilized rapidly, and 
their patrols found Uduyebys hamlet of Suapali locality, outlying other 
hamlets of that locality, unprepared and unadvised of the incident. The 
Nyauia patrols killed two men, Atabig and Kufaumin by name, and one 
woman (all three of Uduyebys hamlet) with ease and by surprise. The 
battlefield meeting described above followed the day after this preliminary 
incident. In all, Nyauia locality lost one absconding wife, had one man 
wounded seriously and others less seriously, but secured in all a victory of 
four kills to none in revenge. 

The use of surprise or of ambush killing, under cover of apparent peace, 
before open battle is joined, is a characteristic of New Guinea warfare 
generally. It is in no way peculiar to Arapesh warfare. 

We have now covered: 

(a) Arapesh repudiation of murder, of killing within the clan. 

(b) Restraint upon killing in the flesh in factional disputes between clans 
of the one locality, and the general use of sorcery instead. 

(c) Warfare between sovereign localities. 

The close observer may have noticed that some of the same men con- 
cerned in the account of factional dispute were also mentioned in the 
account of warfare. For instance in the factional dispute within his own 


i 
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locality, the man Djeguh had lost his wife. He made no serious effort to 
kill any one of his opponents. In one case he is said to have held his hand 
deliberately in order to shame an opponent who was also his sister’s hus- 
band. Watiam, who had taken his wife, had at first sought shelter in a 
foreign locality Suapali, which was normally on friendly terms both with 
Djeguh’s clan and Watiam’s clan, and all of their moiety of Liwo locality 
alike. 

In the war between Suapali locality and Nyauia locality, Djeguh is 
mentioned (with his clansmen) helping Suapali. Here Djeguh has not 
suffered any personal loss. But determination to kill, not restraint from 
killing, obtains very clearly. Djeguh is recounted as standing to receive a 
neitip charge (close quarters charge) of Nyauia locality, and planting his 
spear into a man named Manigowa, saying, ‘“‘Child, you feel it now.” 

VI 

It is not an easy task to view Arapesh social culture in its entire sweep. 
A theory has been advanced that this social culture “works, selecting one 
temperament, or a combination of related and congruent types, as de- 
sirable, and embodying this choice in every thread of the social fabric.” 
According to this theory the entire Arapesh social culture has selected a 
maternal temperament, placid and domestic in its implications, both for 
men and women." 

The theory has been applied to the cultural analysis of Arapesh warfare, 
and has led to conclusions that “Warfare is practically unknown among 
the Arapesh—the feeling towards a murderer and that towards a man who 
kills in battle are not essentially different—abductions of women are not 
unfriendly acts on the part of the next community.” These conclusions 
we, of course, must reject on the basis of our preceding evidence. 

As far as we know, the Arapesh do not expect a similar temperament 
in both sexes, moreover. In this connection we may cite the proverb, 
aramumip ulukwip nahaiya; aramagowep ulukwip nahatya, ‘““Men’s hearts 
are different; women’s hearts are different,” and also the existence of a 
class of men called aramagowem, “women male,” or effeminate men. The 
class of aramagowem is a definitely assigned class, with definite functions, 
given inferior food at feasts and special subordinate place. The man, 
Djeguh, mentioned in our accounts of faction feud and of war, was, for 
example, an aramatokwin, “woman male’ (the singular form of aramago- 
wem). He was never suspected of cowardice in war. He was, however, 


11 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New York, 1935). 
12 Tbid., p. 23. 
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without ability in men’s dances, oratory, economic leadership, and in his 
understanding. He was found by the writer to be very reticent and quiet. 

There is no socially organized class of masculine women. A few cases 
are told of women who intervened actively in warfare, and there is record 
of one such who was buried by the men’s secret society, with all a warrior’s 
honors. (Ordinarily the sacred flutes, secret in the initiated men’s society, 
are kept severely away from women and used to honor men’s burials only.) 
Of such a woman it is said, in praise, kw ar aramanum ulukum, “She had 
in her a man’s heart.” 

The view of the operation of Arapesh sorcery given under the hypothesis 
of uniform cultural temperament of a maternal character is also mislead- 
ing, and a more accurate view has been briefly stated in this paper. 

Although the theory of Arapesh social culture having the one, uniform 
tendency, so called maternal, remains a hypothetical creation, it is not 
proper to assume that the Arapesh must be conceived either in terms of 
that hypothesis, or in terms of alternative hypothesis. It is better to make 
no hypotheses. Without hypothesis, it is clear that Arapesh culture did 
not promote warfare to any very vicious extreme. Warfare was made de- 
pendent upon women’s sexual consent in extramarital liaisons outside 
locality borders, and it was regarded with considerable distaste. The 
chances for domestic peace, and for consequent peace abroad, were very 
high, and compare more than favorably with the chances for peace in other 
societies. We may now document the Arapesh distaste for strife with some 
of the traditional speeches of the old men on family and on sexual matters. 
These speeches tell heavily against polygamy, against the character of 
secondary wives, and against extramarital sexual intercourse. They tell 
strongly in favor of the character of first wives and of marriages peacefully 
contracted between children. 

Nearly all Arapesh youths are provided with a first wife, and all girls 
are provided with a first husband. The marriages between boy grooms and 
girl brides are arranged by agreement between the fathers of the families 
concerned. The girl bride-to-be is usually adopted into her future husband’s 
parents’ household before she is pubescent. The youth, the groom-to-be, is 
warned not to make his affianced bride pregnant before her full growth is 
attained, or else he will have the shame of a half developed and broken 
wife for the rest of his days. The couple are not allowed material cohabita- 
tion. Otherwise the pair are allowed to consort freely and to make a garden 
together, pending their full growth, the girl’s menstruation ceremonies, the 
boy’s initiation, and their subsequent marriage ceremony and cohabitation. 


3 Jbid., pp. 136-37, for example, but passim. 
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The men hold that wives acquired in this manner make smooth and good 
marriages possible. The girl wife has been adopted young into the family 
of her parents-in-law. She is indebted to her parents-in-law for her main- 
tenance and for her physical growth on the food they gave her. She has a 
sense of obligation and of mutual cooperation between herself and her 
relatives by marriage, not excluding her husband. The class of first wives, 
secured by peaceful marriage contract and adopted into their future hus- 
bands’ families some years before marriage consummation is called pegib- 
numabiku, “nipples-breasted-woman.” “Nipples-breasted-women” are 
also referred to as women who have been paid for, since they were acquired 
by contract and bride price. But there exists also a class of second wives, 
not secured in infancy, not paid for, and termed rupolibiku, ‘“cut-lipped- 
woman.” Second wives are divorced women acquired from alien groups by 
seduction and war, and some acquired as the result of their flight from dis- 
tant areas too far off for war to follow them, and widows. Widows are in- 
herited by levirate right by a brother from his deceased brother; sometimes 
a cross-cousin inherits his deceased cross-cousin’s widow. These second 
wives or “cut-lipped-women,” usually join a family where the husband’s 
first wife is still living, and their presence usually promotes discord and 
jealousy between first wife and second wife. Hence to “cut the lips of a 
cut-lipped-woman”’ means to marry a divorcee or a widow and to make a 
family polygamous. 

The Arapesh old men sometimes use a traditional speech in description 
of the characters of these two classes of wives. They say: 


pa pw ih bweilubap pwe §uh 
You it bend in fire into shape stone adze handle it staysin shape. 


pu tem. bwe pe kuli eSuduk atib fetab kwo 
It rests. So you speak of these things only one time [once]; she 
kitak kwo na_ kwo tep eSuda’. bwe na_ rupo lib 
arises, she goes she performs these things. But you cut the lips of 
rupolibiku pa kuli tokwan in kwa kuli tokwan 
a cut-lipped-woman, you talk one side of talk, she talks the other 
in. bwe pa _ tal uk um pegib-pumabiku 
contrary side of talk. But you paidfor her if  nipples-breasted- 
be pe _ kuli pw oku kw ugak um en. pa k oku 
woman and you talk to her, she defers to you. You gave her 
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nake§ nereub mahein nubwe kw ugak um ep. 
your foods vegetables meats long before, she defers to you. 
rupolibiku djilidjileku kwa tel in um enefienef. 
Cut-lipped-woman clatter clatter she pesters you for this and that. 
negib-numabiku ku mine nak atip. gig uk 
Nipples-breasted-she she obeys you only. A following [a second] woman 
kwa pwe yauwei kwi Sumauiku atuku atuku. 
she remains a bad; she content to stay well she one only one only.” 
keina ta_ rupolibiku kwo rukain nuh, wen 
You think lest cut-lipped-woman she deny withhold vulva, not you 
a ku uwe. pa_natierab oku. wen a ku uwe.- 
will beat her not.“ You desire sex of her. [Then] not you beat her not. 
akwoda’ ya kuli ya ra kwi_ badig eku kwa buh 

Her whom I wish I marry her; turn over her, she goes down, 
i tam oku. pa_ kuli tokwan in kwa kuli 
I take in sexual act her. You talk onesideof speech; she talks 
tokwan in rupolibiku kwa su yehigas kwa 
opposing side of speech: cut-lipped-she she seizes your mouth; she 
iak en 

takes out of it speech. 


The old men have also another traditional speech deploring sexual 
desire which exceeds the limits of first marriages, contracted peaceably: 


Section of Speech Against Extra-Marital Sexual Desire 


na na m_ uk. fe §uh ku mine uwak.aramatoku aduliku. 
He goes into her. They sleep she feels it not. A woman true she? 


kwa nig yul iuh sigab iuh. kwe haba na 
One she who drew on a snake skin a female ghost’s skin! Now if he 


4 T.e. there are only one or two exceptions to the rule that a cut-lipped-woman is a cause 
of discord. 
46 That is, you know she will deny you if you dare beat her, so you do not dare. 
16 A somewhat boasting comparison to self advantage. 
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suw oku ne he pn mifin gwobi. 
holds her he makes cold it the soul, the heat of the spirit for hunting 


alie kwe na bih ne Suh. t iatu 


and for war. Then now he goes down he sleeps. It [penis] stands erect 
iruhai gageruk. ne suwoku ne he gwobi. 


above tilldawn. He holds her he makes cold the heat of the spirit for 


bine§Su’. bo sarusowhare§ 
hunting and for war. It is of no consequence. Before creaking of floor planks 


ne lehai ba _ akasakas. ne lehai yeh yeh. 
he travels and is filled with desire. He travels many roads many roads. 


ne nek um maul ulukum parapar um oku. bwo fa _ natokehumeik. 


He does if work heart beating for her. Before they stole forbidden 
mbul la fi p ouh la dakem  ouh lueuh. bwo 


food.” Pig it eats fromit; it knows of it, the pig platter. Before 


na rupop oku. weapan be na tam oku namidak 


he planted seed in her. Later on and he takes in sex her the same 
atin. male kw a ] su suw al 

way only. Not she [a pig keeper] beats it [a pig], hold hold it [a 
waligen luaheip wabigep. 


pig], food [for the pig] morning evening.'* 


Section of Speech in Favor of Marriages Contracted Peacefully 


seiwa’ batauifigum na ra k um na 
Long in their childhood time he married her if, he 
birak oku anan iku anan na war uk _ yapuk. 


fed and nourished her his her; himself he made her growth hers.'® 


naar uk batauin. batauin pe waleh oku be fa _ ter 
He puts in hollow her an infant. Infant it swells her and they see 


17 This verb is used also of wild boars breaking garden fences and plundering root crops. 

18 The references to pigs here are allusive to sexual habits; women are the pig keepers. 

19 Te, he made her, specifically he made her growth—a reference to the custom of adoption 
and maintenance of a child bride-to-be. 
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uku wagun igi saur alie on 


her rattan grown stem full bodied and leaves hanging down.2® Then he 


ar uk batauin be meior. anan igum namidak 
puts in hollow her aninfant and it is good. His manner thus 


fa tal uk. alie batauin ne nek oku be djiluk ip. 
they pay for her. Then infant he makesin her and finished talk. 


bwe__seiwa’ ISokeku kwa bw em alab be 


Only anciently early being Ishokeku she it putup asore* and 


ha rupok abwi. 


men fight about it. 


These criticisms of secondary wives, of extra marital liaisons, and of 
the strife made by them are underlined with sorcery feuds, and, in warfare, 
with corpses, in support of a system of child betrothal and arranged mar- 
riage and fidelity. 

LINGNAN UNIVERSITY, 

CANTON, CHINA 

20 Metaphor for a woman’s mature growth. 

21 A mythical being called Ishokeku is said to have cut open the first women and so 
originated the vulva. 
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THE SOUTHEASTERN FRONTIER 
OF THE MAYA By S, K. LOTHROP 


OUNDARIES between peoples may be established by physical type, 

by language, by culture, or by political considerations—phenomena 
which rarely coincide geographically. For instance, when the present 
political boundaries of Europe were laid down, it was demonstrated that 
ethnic groups, culture, and language were so intermixed that in certain 
regions no single line, however tortuous it might be, could separate them. 
This confusion obviously had arisen through the historical processes of 
warfare, migration, and cultural expansion. The Maya frontier, of which 
we write, had for many centuries been subject to the same forces which had 
caused the fluctuation of boundaries in Europe, so that the picture it pre- 
sents, if smaller, is no less complex. To establish tie southeastern limits 
of the Maya we must examine the historical and linguistic data recorded 
by the Spaniards when they first came in contact with the natives and 
correlate this evidence with culture as revealed by archaeological studies 
made in recent years.! 


LINGUISTIC AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE IN 
GUATEMALA AND EL SALVADOR 


We shall start our discussion by examining the territory included in 
the western half of the present Republic of El Salvador and the adjacent 
portion of Guatemala. Isolated linguistic enclaves recorded in this region 
by the Spanish invaders tell a tale of shifting populations and changing 
political dominance during many centuries, while historical evidence shows 
that there have been three distinct influxes of aboriginal population. 

The most ancient people to whom a name may be attached are the 
Ikomagi, a traditional pre-Mayan population of Guatemala.? Just who the 
Ikomagi were in terms of present day tribal classifications cannot be stated 
with assurance. It is generally believed, however, on purely negative 
grounds, that their descendants may be the Xinca Indians, probably the 
earliest influx of South American tribes who at the time of the Conquest 
occupied most of southern Central America as well as practically the 
entire eastern coast.’ In the sixteenth century the Xinca dwelt on the 


1 Many of the archaeological sites we mention, investigated for the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University (1917), and for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
(1924, 1926), have not as yet been described in print. Sites in El Salvador, however, have been 
listed in part by Lardé (1926) with some additions by the writer (1926). 

* Annals of the Cakchiquels, p. 101. * Thomas and Swanton, p. 96. 
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southern side of Guatemala from the Rio de los Esclavos‘ eastward to the 
present border of El Salvador and from the coast up into the high mountains. 

The next settlers in this region evidently were the Maya. Of what stock 
they were or where they lived before they developed their typical culture 
we do not know. Scholars of high standing, such as Schuller,’ believe that 
their speech is related to the Arawak tongue of South America and the 
Antilles. The characteristic curvilinear art of the Maya finds its closest 
parallel, apart from the northwest coast of North America, in Panama 
(Coclé), the West Indies, and in the Amazon and Orinoco basins, the latter 
being the traditional home of the Arawak. Possibly, then, the Maya repre- 
sent an influx of population from South America, At any rate, the only 
account which they give of themselves, recorded in various documents 
such as the Popol Vuh, Books of Chilam Balam, etc., is that they were 
foreigners, who, it seems, had settled both in the highlands and lowlands 
of Guatemala probably before Baktun 8 of their time count.’ That the 
Maya were invaders of the lands where their culture developed is estab- 
lished not only by their written records but by their sculptures, which 
represent captive warriors evidently of a physical type distinct from the 
victorious Maya.’ 

After the Maya had settled in Guatemala, had developed their classical 
culture, and had consolidated their political position, they began to expand 
their territorial holdings: in the peninsula of Yucatan and Chiapas to the 
north and west, in Honduras and El Salvador to the south and east. In 
eastern Guatemala and Honduras the earliest settlements seem to have 
been in the lower Motagua Valley and in the Copan region where a date of 
9.2.10.0.0 is recorded. To the north of Copan, in the upper Chamelecon 
Valley, pottery has been found corresponding in style to that of the 
middle period in Old Empire cities of the Peten, such as Holmul. Near the 


4 It is interesting to note that the investigations of Dr Wilson Popenoe indicate that the 
domestication of maize may have taken place in this region. This accords with the native 
tradition that maize was first cultivated in Guatemala. 5 Schuller, 1919-20, 1928. 

® To discuss the origin of the Maya is beyond the scope of the present paper. In brief, it is 
recognized that the Maya-speaking Huastec, dwelling far to the north of other Mayan tribes, 
have preserved certain primitive Mayan cultural traits, especially in pottery. Dr G. C. Vaillant 
(1932) has shown that these pottery forms extend to the Mississippi Valley. It is therefore 
possible to maintain that the Maya reached Central America from the north. In counter 
argument we can point out that these. Haustec ceramic types, for instance the effigy vessels 
with spout handles, are not only very ancient but very common in South America while there 
is no reason to assign a great age to them in North America. This fact, combined with lin- 
guistic evidence and the known trend of migrations from south to north, makes it seem proba- 
ble at present that the Maya reached their historic home from the south. See Mason, 1938, 
pp. 302-308. 7 Maudslay, 1912, pl. 1. 
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Atlantic coast in the Ulua Valley, in the region of Lake Yojoa, and also on 
the Pacific coast in El Salvador no definitely Mayan remains have been 
discovered which are stylistically more ancient than the end of the Old 
Empire period. It is not as yet possible to give more exact dates tothe 
Mayan expansion to the south and east. 

When the Maya seized this additional territory in Honduras and El 
Salvador they displaced earlier settlers just as they had previously displaced 
the Ikomagi in Guatemala. On archaeological and geographical grounds 
it seems that the tribes crowded to the east were Lencan, Chorotegan, 
and Xicaque. While we have no historical records of the Lenca or Xicaque 
which go back of the Spanish conquest, we are told that the Chorotega® 
regarded themselves as an ancient people. Modern investigations tend to 
enhance the importance of the part they played in developing Central 
American culture, and it is now recognized that they may have contrib- 
uted as much to Mayan civilization as they derived from it. 

When the Maya had achieved their maximum territorial expansion to 
the southeast they occupied, as we shall show, all of Ei Salvador as far as 
the Lempa River (fig. 3). At this stage they found themselves over-run by 
Nahua-speaking invaders from Mexico known as the Pipil, reputedly 
Toltecs who left Mexico after a great drought in 1018 A.D. The Pipil, third 
wave of population in this area, established settlements in Soconusco and 
in Guatemala, notably in the vicinity of Escuintla. At the time of the Span- 
ish conquest they had also submerged the Maya of El Salvador with the 
exception of a few small enclaves which we shall now discuss? (fig. 1). 

The Mayan colonies recorded by the Spaniards in El Salvador were 
four in number. One of these existed in the vicinity of Chalchuapa and 
Ahuachapan” in the southwestern part of the republic, where the Poko- 
man dialect was spoken. This branch of the Mayan tongue also was spoken 
in the upper Motogua Valley, in the vicinity of the present capital of 
Guatemala, and to the southeast in such towns as Amatitlan, Petapa, 
Jalapa, and Asuncién Mita. 

A second Maya group evidently existed during the sixteenth century 
near the present city of San Salvador, for the anonymous chroniclers of 
Alonso Ponce" wrote concerning the natives of this district that they were 


® Lothrop, 1926a, p. 25, note 1. 

® The Aztec ruler Ahuitzotl (1486-1502) sent some Mexican natives to settle in El Sal- 
vador to prepare the way for future conquests. It seems unlikely that they had any effect on 
cultural or political boundaries. 


19 Documentos, p. 292; Juarros, p. 169; Lépez fide Lardé, 1926a, p. 283, fn. 
1 Relacién breve, Vol. 1, p. 400. 
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“Mexican Pipiles, except some few who are Achfes, but they [also] speak 
the Pipil tongue.” The same authors” elsewhere apply the word Achf to 
the Mayan dialects of Guatemala in general. Palacios includes Achf 
among the tongues of Guatemala, but, as he omits Pokoman from his list, 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of languages during the sixteenth century in Guatemala, Honduras, 
and El Salvador. Zigzag underlining indicates Pokoman-speaking towns; straight underlining 
indicates Chorti-speaking towns. 


we may infer then that the two names apply to the same speech. Fuentes y 
Guzman“ more specifically states that Ach{f was spoken in the Valley of 


2 Relacion breve, Vol. 1, p. 383. 8 Garcia de Palacios, p, 21. 
™“ Fuentes y Guzman, Vol. 2, p. 405. 
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Sacatepeques where Pokoman is spoken today. From this evidence it is 
safe to conclude that Pokoman once extended across E] Salvador as far as 
the present capital. 

A third Maya enclave, we believe, existed in the sixteenth century still 
farther to the east near Iztepeque high above the Lempa River on the 
eastern slope of the Volcano San Vicente. Palacios remarks: “At this 
place, although in the same province, the Indians commence to speak a 
new language, called the Chontal.’”’ The word Chontal means “foreigner” 
in the Nahua tongue and has been applied to various tribes speaking various 
languages, but Palacios uses it regularly for the peoples dwelling near 
Asuncién Mita and San Salvador, who, as we have just shown, spoke Poko- 
man, a Mayan dialect. He does not, however, list Chontal among the 
languages across the Lempa from Iztepeque in the Province of San Miguel. 
Hence the Chontal of Iztepeque was not Lenca, Matagalpa, or Pipil, the 
known tongues of San Miguel, and logically it appears to have been Poko- 
man. This supposition is confirmed by the fact that archaeological remains 
in the vicinity prove the former presence of a Mayan population. 

North of the Lempa River in the Department of Chalatenango a Mayan 
tongue was spoken as recently as the eighteenth century. The dialect, how- 
ever, was not Pokoman but Chorti, the common form of Mayan speech 
recorded in Honduras." It seems quite probable that Chorti also extended 
eastward of Chalatenango but of this we cannot be certain. 

In view of these scattered instances of Mayan speech in El Salvador, 
existing during the sixteenth century in spite of the political domination of 
the Pipil, it is reasonable to infer that in earlier times Maya was spoken 
over all the territory west and south of the lower Lempa Valley. This, as 
we shall see, accords with archaeological finds. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN EL SALVADOR 


Language is an unstable factor and one which is subject to sudden 
changes so that it presents a true cultural picture only at the moment when 
its distribution is recorded; archaeological remains, however, enable us to 
discern the course of events over longer periods of time. Archaeological 
evidence in every case shows that Maya handicrafts once flourished where 
Mayan speech has been reported and in some instances indicates that the 
Maya extended farther to the south and to the east than appears from the 
linguistic data. While various criteria might be advanced as proof of Mayan 
occupation, we have limited our evidence mainly to Mayan glyphs and to 
the characteristic polychrome and carved pottery wares. 


® Garcfa de Palacios, pp. 60, 63. 6 Documentos, p. 257. 
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In El Salvador polychrome pottery of Mayan style with painted glyphs 
occurs in quantity along the Guatemala boundary: at Cara Sucia (Barra de 
Santiago), around Izalcos, Ahuachapan, and Chalchuapa.'? The only 
glyphs carved in stone I have seen from El Salvador are on the sides of the 
so-called “Virgen” of Tazumal (fig. 2) from the outskirts of Chalchuapa. 


Fic. 2. The “Virgen” of Tazumal, now in San Salvador, which originally stood in front 
of a large mound on the outskirts of Chalchuapa. Glyphs are carved on the sides. (Photograph 
by General Jesus M. Bran.) 


These finds substantiate the presence of a Mayan population in the south- 
western part of the country, as is recorded historically. 

A vast amount of Mayan polychrome pottery has also been found near 
the city of San Salvador as well as a few examples of carved pottery with 
glyphs. Important collections have come from Cerro Zapote, San Jacinto,'® 


17 Spinden, 1915, fig. 65. 18 Lothrop, 1927, fig. 12. 
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Mexicanos,’® and Cuzcatlan. The last named site was the Pipil capital at 
the time of the Spanish conquest but I have myself picked up definitely 
Mayan sherds there. 

Between the San Salvador district and the Mayan remains to the west 
near the Guatemala frontier, I personally know of only one archaeological 
site, situated near the town of Armenia. This has yielded a large amount of 
polychrome Mayan pottery and further investigations will presumably 
reveal similar sites in the vicinity. 

Regarding the slopes of the Volcano San Vincente, I have seen in 
private collections polychrome pottery of Mayan style said to have come 
from the vicinity of Zacatecoluca and from the famous ruins of Tehuacan 
or Opico. This latter site is only a few kilometers from the modern town 
called San Cayetano Istepeque where, as we have shown, the Mayan 
tongue probably was spoken in the sixteenth century. Paz? records a local 
tradition that the adjacent ruins of Tehuacan were founded by the first 
Maya to reach El Salvador. 

On the eastern side of the lower Lempa Valley I have ridden from the 
railroad northward to Honduras, visiting archaeological sites at Santa 
Elena (Usulutan), Tecapan, Santiago de Maria, Alegria, Hacienda Santa 
Anita, Mercedes, and Los Bonetes (Carolina), as well as many others 
farther to the east. In none of these were ancient remains found which 
could be considered even remotely Mayan. Consequently, from an archaeo- 
logical as well as a linguistic point of view, it can be stated that the western 
bank of the lower Lempa is the southeastern limit of the Maya area. 

In north central Salvador, in the vicinity of Chalatenango, very few 
archaeological remains have been recorded. I myself have found no ex- 
amples of polychrome pottery but have seen vessels with heads of Mayan 
types on the walls. To the south, across the Lempa, in the vicinity of 
Suchitoto, both carved and polychrome Mayan pottery has been re- 
covered at many sites,” but various unpublished fitulos show that the 
region belonged to the Pipil at the time of the Spanish conquest. I have no 
knowledge of the Department of Cabafias farther to the east except that 
archaeological remains have been reported near Sensuntepeque. 


LINGUISTIC AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE IN HONDURAS 


In the case of southern Guatemala and El Salvador we could trace in 
outline the political fortunes of the inhabitants over many centuries. Less 
information, however, is available concerning the natives of Honduras. It is 


1® Lothrop, 1936, fig. 2. * Paz, p. 15. #1 Spinden, 1915, fig. 73. 
* Lothrop, 1927, fig. 13. 
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evident from the dates at Copan that the Maya had settled there in com- 
paratively early times and it may be demonstrated by archaeology that 
they had displaced an earlier population. The Pipil at a later date obtained 
a foothold in the lower Chamelecon Valley and in the Comayagua Valley,” 
but they never dominated Honduras as they did El Salvador. 
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| Fic. 3. The maximum expansion of the Maya to the south and east, without regard to 
period, as indicated by both archaeological and linguistic evidence. 


Concerning the southwestern corner of Honduras, we can be certain 
that the Maya once dwelt there, but what dialect was spoken is uncertain. 
Palacios" asserts that the Chontal of Asuncién Mita, which we have shown 


% Relacién breve, Vol. 1, p. 347; Strong, Kidder, and Paul, 1938, p. 118. 
* Garcia de Palacios, pp. 82, 87. 
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was the Pokoman dialect, extended into Honduras as far as the town of 
Gracias. Squier® states, however, that the Chorti dialect was spoken be- 
tween Gracias and the frontier of El] Salvador in the valley of Sensenti. 
Which of these authorities is correct probably can never be determined, for 
the native population was rapidly exterminated in the sixteenth century 
through forced labor in the mines and there is little record of it. At any 
rate, all southwestern Honduras definitely belongs in the Maya area. 

To the northwest in the Copan region, linguistic problems have been 
carefully analyzed by Gates”* who shows that the Chorti dialect was current 
in the vicinity of Copan itself as well as in Zacapa, Jocotan, Comitan, 
Chiquimula,”’ Tejutla, and Los Esclavos. 

North and east of Copan in the upper Chamelecon Valley and the 
Department of Santa Barbara, we have no data on tribes or languages. 
Farther north, the Toquegua Indians lived in the territory between the 
Golfo Dulce and the Ulua River, but we do not know what tongue they 
spoke. Archaeology, however, has a story to tell in these two areas and 
indicates that they were once occupied by the Maya.”® 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN HONDURAS 


No archaeological data have been published concerning the portion of 
Honduras between the southern frontier and the city of Gracias. The most 
important information I have, secured from an educated native who knew 
Copan, is that near San Marcos in the Department of Ocotopeque, there 
are rectangular mounds and plazas oriented in typical Mayan fashion. Four 
leagues southeast of Gracias, on the mule trail to Erandique, is a small 
village called Flores. Here I saw a group of twenty or more mounds, irregu- 
lar in outline, which could not well have been Mayan handiwork. 

Of the Copan region there is little to say except that archaeological 
remains are not exclusively Mayan. Visitors to Copan will recall that about 
three leagues beyond Jocotan a large group of mounds in a lateral valley 
may be seen from the trail. These are irregularly spaced and irregularly 


% Squier, 1855, p. 385. 26 Gates, 1920. 

27 The town of Chiquimula de la Sierra near Zacapa is not to be confused with the Chi- 
quimula between Santa Cruz Quiché and Totonicap4n in the highlands of Guatemala. It was 
presembly the latter which yielded to the chieftain Balam Quiché, to whom various writers 
erroneously attribute the conquest of the Copan region. 

28 Early occupation of the coastal region in the lower Motagua Valley cannot be postu- 
lated from the discovery of the well known Leyden plate. The inscription dating 8.14.3.1.12 
has been generally accepted as contemporaneous on stylistic grounds, but the fact that it was 
found in association with a copper bell shows that it was interred many centuries after it was 
manufactured. 
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shaped and do not seem to be Mayan. Many similar mound groups exist 
in this district but as yet they have neither been reported nor investigated. 
At Copan itself, sculpture of non-Mayan style has been found under stele 
of Mayan type.”® 

To the north and east, in the district bounded by Copan, Santa Rosa, 
and the upper Chamelecon Valley, these distinctions also apply. I have 
seen presumably Mayan ruins, marked by rectangular mounds and plazas, 
well cut masonry, and in some cases by typical Mayan stone carvings at 
the following sites: Santa Ana, Chinamite, El] Paraiso, Las Tapias, Chal- 
meca, Bado del Rey, La Venta, and Quesalteca. Morley*® found a dated 
stela at Los Higos and Squier* has published Mayan stone sculptures 
which he secured in this region, presumably at Las Tapias. Asymmetrical and 
irregularly spaced mounds of earth, apparently of non-Mayan type, may 
be seen at La Florida, Espiritu Santo, Piedra Pintada, Colima, Las Lagunas, 
and Quesalteca. I have seen obviously non-Mayan stone carvings at La 
Florida® and in the modern town of Quesalteca. 

The middle course of the Chamelecon River in the Department of 
Santa Barbara is archaeologically unknown country and there is nothing 
that can be said about it at present. To the northeast, however, near the 
northern end of Lake Yojoa there are definitely Mayan remains including 
carved stele and polychrome pottery with glyphs. The Peabody Museum 
expedition of 1917 reported a locality then known as “Kelly’s Camp” where 
there were said to be stele, while in San Pedro Sula there then was a pottery 
collection secured from adjacent mounds. Mrs Dorris Zemurray Stone* 
has described the same or a similar site under the name “Los Naranjos”’ 
and has noted the presence of carved stele and of polychrome pottery with 
glyphs. 

To the north of Lake Yojoa, in the Ulua valley, there is a complex of 
Mayan and non-Mayan archaeological traits. Gordon* found an assemblage 
of rectangular mounds around plazas, which appears to be Mayan, but 
associated with these edifices was a large statue of distinctly non-Mayan 
style. Steinmayer® has published plans of several mound groups which are 
distinctly non-Mayan in type and also are unlike the Lencan ruins in the 
interior. Mrs Popenoe® has shown that the typical Mayan polychrome 
pottery and the simple monochrome wares are not found in the same 
graves. 


2° Morley, 1920, pp. 441-42; Lothrop, 1926a, pl. 4, d, e. 

%° Morley, 1918, pp. 285-88, fig. 2a. 31 Squier, 1869, figs. 8-17. 

# Lothrop, 1926a, pl. 6, b. % Stone, 1934. * Gordon, 1898, figs. 3 and 4. 
% Steinmayer, 1932. * D. H. Popenoe, 1934. 
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How far Mayan culture extended up the Ulua Valley and to the east- 
ward it is impossible to say. At a point about four leagues southeast of 
Potrerillos I saw several groups of small scattered mounds of non-Maya 
appearance. Farther inland I have seen typical Lencan ruins with rectangu- 
lar house foundations near Guasistagua, Jamalteca, Espino, Condevaire, 
and at Tenampua,*’ while Squier** has described others at Calamulla and 
Yarumela. These show that the Mayan culture did not run east or south 
of Lake Yojoa. 

Eastward of the typical Mayan sites, occasional trade pieces of poly- 
chrome Mayan pottery have been found but only in association with ob- 
jects which are not Mayan. Dr and Mrs Popenoe* have illustrated such a 
pottery vessel from Lancetilla, Squier*® another from Yarumela. Flint found 
a Mayan polychrome bowl and a bottle decorated with Mayan glyphs on 
the shores of Lake Nicaragua, and a polychrome jar in the National Mu- 
seum at San José de Costa Rica is said to have come from the Nicoya 
Peninsula.“ These and similar finds show not an extension of the Mayan 
area but disperson by trade of Mayan artifacts. 


We have reviewed in great detail a number of specific facts as recorded 
in Honduras and El Salvador which indicate what territory once was or 
was not Mayan. In El Salvador we found that the lower course of the 
Lempa River formed a definite boundary both for language and for 
archaeological remains. Along both sides of the Honduras-Salvador frontier 
we have no good archaeological evidence, but language allows us to draw 
an approximate boundary line from the big bend in the Lempa to the town 
of Gracias in Honduras. From Gracias to Lake Yojoa we cannot establish 
a boundary, for the true line probably lies far east of the recorded Mayan 
finds in the upper Chamelecon Valley. From Yojoa northward, however, 
we know that Maya culture extended to a line running from the lake to 
Potrerillos and thence down the Ulua Valley to the Bay of Honduras. 

In El Salvador, where a broad river formed a natural limit, Mayan 
archaeological finds terminate abruptly. In Honduras, on the contrary, 
Mayan and non-Mayan finds are intermingled over a strip of territory at 
least fifty miles wide. It follows, then, that the line laid down in Honduras 
on the accompanying map does not represent a sharp cleavage in culture 


37 Plans of these ruins as well as of those listed in the upper Chamelecon Valley are on file 
in the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 38 Squier, 1859. 

** W. and D. Popenoe, 1931, fig. 9. 40 Squier, 1859, p. 608. 

“ Lothrop, 1926a, fig. 281, p. 69. 
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but rather limits the maximum area of actual Mayan settlement as indi- 
cated by concentrated archaeological remains. 
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RANK, WEALTH, AND KINSHIP IN 
NORTHWEST COAST SOCIETY! By PHILIP DRUCKER 


ORTHWEST COAST society was organized on no idealistic premises 

of the equality of man. Each individual had his place in the arbi- 
trarily calibrated social structure of his community. However, the casual 
designation so often encountered of this social pattern of ranked statuses 
as a “class” or “caste” system with nobles, commoners, and slaves, is a 
crude over-simplification, except as regards the division of society into 
freemen and slaves. It will be the aim of this paper first to show that there 
were no social classes among the freemen, but rather an unbroken series of 
graduated statuses, and second, to investigate the principles underlying this 
gradation of rank. 

For a working definition of a social class we may take the dictionary 
formulation: ‘‘Class: A group of persons, things, qualities, or activities 
having common characteristics or attributes;’” or, “a group of individuals 
ranked together as possessing common characteristics or as having the 
same status.’” Thus, the fundamental requirement of a class, socially 
speaking, is the sharing by its members of some trait or traits which set 
them off as a distinct entity within their society. This common attribute, we 
may expect, will direct specific attitudes and behavior by them and toward 
them as a group. Where such attributes distinctive of social groups were 
lacking, we are not justified in speaking of a class system. 

If we survey Northwest Coast society as a whole, we find that two great 
social classes existed everywhere: freemen and slaves. The distinguishing 
criterion, condition of servitude (whether by capture, birth, or debt does 
not matter here) placed every individual in one or the other group. As a 
member of his group he enjoyed certain rights or was subject to certain 
disabilities—depending on which group he was in—and by virtue of his 
membership was the object of esteem or scorn, and was entitled to scorn 
or esteem those of the other class. That slaves were sometimes treated with 
kindness and given certain concessions made no difference in their class 
membership; they were still slaves, and as such belonged in a sphere apart 
from the free. 

As a matter of fact, the slaves had so little societal importance in the 
area that they scarcely need be considered in problems relating to the 


1 Read before the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Decem- 
ber, 1937. The writer wishes to express thanks to Dr Ralph Linton and to Dr R. H. Lowie 
for their helpful criticisms of the paper. 

2 Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language (2nd ed., unabridged, 
G. and C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 1936). 
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social structure. “Society,” in the native view, consisted of the freemen of a 
particular group. Slaves, like the natives’ dogs, or better still, like canoes 
and sea otter skins and blankets, were elements of the social configuration 
but had no active part to play in group life. Their participation was purely 
passive, like that of a stage-prop carried on and off the boards by the real 
actors. Their principal significance was to serve as foils for the high and 
mighty, impressing the inequality of status on native consciousness. 

If we seek groupings among the freemen comparable to the division into 
free and slaves we fail utterly to find them. I do not, of course, mean that 
all freemen were equals among themselves; but there was no class of 
nobility set off distinct from a class of ‘‘“commoners,”’ much less a three- or 
four-fold class system. We search in vain for any diagnostic traits defining 
groups within the society of freemen.* There were individuals reckoned 
high and there were those considered lowly, true enough. Those of high 
rank abstained from menial tasks such as fetching wood and water, they 
wore costly ornaments and finer garb, and strutted in the spotlight on 
every ritual occasion. But these were not class prerogatives. They were not 
restricted to a certain group; there was no point in the social scale above 
which they were permitted and below which prohibited.‘ 

To compare the role of the highest rank member of a Northwest Coast 
social group with that of the lowliest member gives an impression of a re- 
markably vast difference in cultural participation. The significant point is 
that the difference lay in extent of participation, not kind. One less high 


* Dr Murdock has seen such a criterion among the Haida, in the kind and number of 
potlaches given by one’s parents (Murdock, 1936). While it is possible that the Haida differed 
from all their neighbors on the coast in tending to synthesize social patterns into neat cate- 
gories (and this seems unlikely, to judge by Swanton’s rich data, and the present writer’s brief 
acquaintance with these people), another explanation appears more probable. For reasons 
to be enlarged on in another place (footnote 22) it would seem that within late historic times 
the nature of the Haida potlach has altered even more than that of other groups, though all 
have been affected—the modifying factors seem to be an increase in surplus goods (through 
European trade) and decimation of the population. For the period of adjustment to these 
new conditions, in the case of the Haida from about 1850 until the abandonment of the potlach 
yet more recently under European influence, Murdock’s interpretation must stand un- 
challenged. The bases of the social order must have been quite different formerly, however, if 
the Haida shared the broad patterns underlying societal organization of the entire area. 

‘ The only institution which resulted in a cleavage of the freeborn social unit was that 
of the dancing societies (“‘secret societies”) of the Kwakiutl tribes and their immediate neigh- 
bors. Even there, so far as modern informants know, there was no well-defined alignment of 
the populace into potential members and non-members. It appears that the head of a family 
owning a number of dance performances distributed them among his kin; the point at which 
the family stock of individual dances was exhausted defined the limits of the initiated and un- 
initiated groups. 
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than the highest in rank, participated less fully in ostentatious activities. 
A person a grade above the lowest participated in these a bit more than the 
one on the bottom rung. And thus the manifestations of statuses of high 
and low degree shaded into each other. 

What actually occurred was that each society consisted not of two or 
more social classes, but of a complete series of statuses graded relatively, 
one for each individual of the group. No two individuals were precisely 
equal in rank, in fact, equivalences would pose insuperable difficulties. This 
is brought out most clearly in the potlach. Barnett’s keen analysis has 
brought out the prime function of the potlach in validating status; all I 
want to do here is to point out the mechanics of the procedure. In the dis- 
tribution of the potlach gifts, it was manifestly necessary to give them out 
one by one, else a mad scramble would result. Invariably the giving was in 
order of rank. The highest ranking individual of the recipient group was 
named first, and given his allotted share; then the second highest, and so 
on down the line. This order of giving was, from southeast Alaska to the 
mouth of the Columbia, the most important expression of the concept of 
rank. For two recipients to be of equal status would throw the whole 
affair out of gear, obviously, for neither would submit to being called after 
the other. An event in recent Nootkan history reveals the difficulties in- 
volved in such a situation. 


During the latter half of the last century, apparently about eightyy ears ago, the 
Tlupana Arm tribe, consisting of several local groups who wintered at 6’is, moved 
down to Friendly Cove, joining the Moachat (‘‘Nootka’’). The head man of 6’is 
stood first in the tribe; he had married a close kinswoman of the Moachat chief, and 
because of this relationship the latter offered him and his tribe a place at Friendly 
Cove. (The Tlupana Arm groups had been seriously reduced in numbers both 
through wars and the usual historic-period causes.) In addition, the Moachat chief 
“shared” his potlach-seat with his kinsman. For a time, when one potlached the 
joint tribe, he had to give simultaneously to the Moachat and Tlupana first chiefs, 
and by analogy, to both second chiefs, and so on down the line. This was extremely 
confusing; both names and both gifts had to be called out simultaneously. No one 
was satisfied. Finally the Moachat chief in second place gave a potlach at which he 
gave to all the Moachat chiefs, from first to last, then began with the Tlupana Arm 
chiefs. The first chief of the Moachat then tried to establish another order: himself 
and the Tlupana first chief; the second of Moachat, then the second of Tlupana; the 
third of Moachat, then the third of Tlupana, etc. 

This did not meet with favor; the Moachat second chief was really receiving 
third, the third fifth, and so on. Nor would the Moachat chiefs approve of a plan to 
give simultaneously to both first chiefs, then to all the Moachat chiefs and after 


5 Barnett, 1938a. 
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them the Tlupana men. They insisted on following the lead of the second chief, each 
giving to his own first chief (Moachat) and his fellows first, then to the Tlupana 
chiefs. The Moachat chiefs were rich, and did most of the potlaching; whether the 
Tlupana chiefs desisted because of poverty or from tact I do not know. There came 
to be considerable feeling over the situation. Finally the first chief of Tlupana pot- 
lached, announcing that henceforth he would receive after the Moachat chiefs (and 
of course his subordinates received after him), so everything was settled. The whole 
difficulty was, in the inforrmant’s view, that the Moachat first chief “had been try- 
ing to violate all the rules of the potlach”’ in interfering with the established order of 
receiving. 

In short, there were no classes of statuses in Northwest Coast society. 
Each individual had his own particular status in the graduated series from 
high to low; each person’s status had its own attributes which were not 
quite like those of anyone else. To insist upon the use of the term ‘“‘class 
system” for Northwest Coast society means that we must say that each 
individual was in a class by himself. 

Before undertaking an analysis of the factors contributing to rank, it 
will be necessary to define briefly the social units within which rank was 
regulated. First of all, a survey of the source material indicates very clearly 
that the primary social unit was the local group, a group of people sharing 
rights to the utilization of economically important places and occupying a 
common village.* Even among the Northern Nootkans, Southern Kwakiutl, 
and some Coast Tsimshian, where confederacies of these local groups 
formed larger units at the winter villages, the smaller divisions retained 
their economic autonomy and moreover manifested it in rituals, for the 
local groups were the usual participating units. 

When we come to examine the constitution of the typical local group of 
the area, a more striking fact appears: everywhere this social division was 
no more and no less than an extended family (slaves of course excluded) 
and was so considered by its members.’ The individual of highest rank in 
the social unit was related to the lowliest, distantly, it is true, but neverthe- 
less related. So ties of blood as well as common residence and common eco- 
nomic resources welded the group together. 

Now while the economic resources—fishing, hunting, and gathering 


® Swanton, 1908, pp. 396 ff.; Murdock, 1936, p. 16; Boas, 1916, p. 527; Drucker, Heiltsuk 
field notes; Boas, 1921, p. 792; Drucker, Nootkan ms.; Barnett, Coast Salish ms.; Gunther, 
1927, pp. 200, 263; Olson, 1936, p. 99; Ray, 1938, p. 55; Drucker, 1936, p. 243; Kroeber, 1925. 

7 Swanton, 1908, p. 398; Sapir, 1915, p. 4; Boas, 1916, pp. 482, 488; Drucker, Heiltsuk 
notes; Boas, 1920, p. 118; Drucker, Nootkan ms.; Barnett, 1938, p. 129; Gunther, 1927, 
pp. 184, 241, 291; Olson, 1936, pp. 90, 95, 106; Drucker, 1936, p. 243; Waterman and 
Kroeber, 1934, p. 5. 
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grounds—pertained to the local group as a whole, titularly they belonged 
to individuals. We have to do here with two overlapping and apparently 
not well differentiated concepts of property-right. Characteristically, a man 
is said to have ‘“‘owned” an economically important tract. This “ownership” 
was expressed by his “giving permission,” as natives usually put it, to his 
fellows to exploit the locality each season. At the same time fellow-members 
of his local group—his relatives—had an inalienable right to exploit the 
tract. The present writer time and again has heard statements by infor- 
mants from northwest California to Tlingit country to the effect that a 
certain man “owned” a particular place, for example, a fishing-site, and 
that his permission was required before other members of his society could 
use it. Nonetheless no instance was ever heard of an “owner”’ refusing to 
give the necessary permission. Such a thing is inconceivable to the natives. 
The situation is perfectly clear to the Indians, if not to us. Actually, in- 
dividual ownership in these cases does not mean exclusive right of use, but 
a sort of stewardship, and the right to direct the exploitation of the economic 
tract by the local group. The latter it was who held exclusive right.® 


Nootkan custom illustrated the nature of such rights very clearly. Almost every 
inch of Nootkan territory, the rarely visited mountainous back-country, the rich 
long-shore fishing and hunting grounds, and the sea as far out as the eye could 
reach, was “owned” by someone or other. An owner’s right consisted in the right 
to the first yield of his place each season—the first catch or two of salmon, the first 
picking of salmon-berries, etc. When the season came the owner called on his group 
to aid him in building the weir or picking the berries, then he used the yield of the 
first harvest for a feast given to his group, at which he stated his hereditary right 
(of custodianship) to the place, then bade the people to avail themselves of its prod- 
ucts. Any and all of them might do so. (Outsiders were prohibited from exploiting 
these owned places, except where they could claim kinship to the owner, i.e., for the 
time identify themselves with his local group.) The essence of the individual ‘‘own- 
ership,’”’ was thus simply a recognition of the custodian’s right. 


The individual ‘‘ownership” or stewardship of economic areas was re- 
garded as highly important, giving, as it did, a measure of authority to the 
incumbent of the position—political authority of a sort, and thus prestige. 
The rights were inherited according to local rules of inheritance (by the 
sister’s son among Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and Xaisla; by the son else- 
where in the area), so that it came about that in every Northwest Coast 
society economic wealth was in the hands of the direct descendants of a 
single line. Due to a disinclination to divide these holdings equally among a 


8 A few observers have realized the implications of land “ownership” by individuals in 
the area: Murdock, 1936, p. 16; Barnett, 1938, p. 129. 
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group of brothers, the bulk of the economic tracts of a local group was under 
the custodianship of a single individual at any one time: the eldest heir of 
the past “owner.” This was as true in northwest California as in the regions 
north of the Columbia where the principle of primogeniture was so ex- 
plicitly phrased. Thus, the economic possessions of a Northwest Coast 
society were chiefly in the custody of, or nominally ‘‘owned” by, a line of 
eldest sons of eldest sons (or the matrilineal counterpart of such a line). By 
virtue of their stewardship these men were elevated to prominence. Direct- 
ing utilization of the natural resources as they did, they were the acknowl- 
edged heads of the groups—the heads of the extended families." 

The extended family heads are the individuals referred to commonly, 
as the “‘chiefs.”"" The close relatives of the chiefs were not lacking in 
prestige, however, not only because they were intimately associated with 
the head of the social group, but in addition they customarily held various 
minor properties, in lands and other things as well." They were ranked 
according to their nearness to the chief. In the course of a few generations, 
as the secondary lines of descent diverged more and more from the direct 
line, and as patrimonies dwindled, descendants of the chief’s brothers could 
claim but a low rank. Nonetheless by virtue of their kinship to the head of 
the village they retained certain rights and privileges. The rights of 
utilization of economic tracts by all group members may be reckoned an 
expression of this recognition of blood-relationship, as was, in the north, 
the right to receive at potlaches even though in a low place. The significance 


® For northwest California see: Kroeber, 1925; Drucker, 1936, p. 248. Among the matri 
lineal tribes of the north, the normal heir was eldest surviving brother or eldest son of the 
eldest sister, according to the writer’s information, although only Murdock gives us a specific 
statement to that effect (1936, p. 17; see also Barbeau, 1929, p. 6). Elsewhere the first born 
inherited: Boas, 1921, p. 823; Drucker, Nootka ms.; Barnett, 1938, p. 131; Gunther, 1927, 
p. 261; Olson, 1936, p. 115; Ray, 1938, p. 55. 

10 Dr Linton has called my attention to the important fact that since the “claims” in- 
cluded all the available territory along the coast it was impossible to gain social prominence 
by taking up a new claim in virgin territory, i.e., by pioneering. Though once there must have 
been a frontier, it long ago disappeared, just as has ours in recent times. 

1 Tt is not, of course, legitimate to refer to the head chiefs of the Northwest Coast as a 
“social class,” for there was but one in each social unit. The effect of confederation of local 
groups (Northern Nootkans, Kwakiutl) makes this clear: the chiefs of the several constituent 
units did not form a class of equals, but were arranged in a ranked series. 

12 The statement recorded by Boas in a family tradition that the youngest of the five 
brothers “was like a slave and a dog” (1921, p. 1097) should be regarded as an exaggeration 
for the sake of the plot, and not be taken literally. We have similar incidents in our fairy-tales 
—the princess Snow White was forced to work as a scullery maid—which no one takes seri- 
ously for sociologic interpretations. 
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of these last-named facts is that status in its minimum terms—membership 
in society—was derived from kinship and expressed in terms of wealth. 

Thus far our survey has dealt with the broader aspects of the problem. 
It appears that social position on the Northwest Coast was determined by 
two linked factors: heredity and wealth. It remains to be seen how the basic 
pattern was worked out in each of the major subdivisions of the area. 
Naturally, in an area as extensive as the Northwest Coast, one would 
expect to find varied manifestations of the fundamental trends of areal 
culture. We find a sharp cultural break just south of the Columbia River 
mouth marking off two sub-areas. The focus of the southern sub-area lay 
in northwestern California. The northern portion of the coast may be 
further divided into culturally homogeneous blocs by a boundary drawn 
across northwestern Washington and around the Straits of Georgia, ap- 
proximately the northern limits of Coast Salish territory (excepting the 
Bella Coola). We shall consider the manifestations of the concept of 
graduated status of each of these divisions in turn. 

In peripheral northwestern California, where we might expect to find 
areal patterns expressed in simplest terms, we find that rank was deter- 
mined primarily by possession of wealth. The reckoning of status accord- 
ing to one’s mother’s bride-price savors of the hereditary principle, but the 
cultural accent was on wealth-holding rather than on blood. Nevertheless 
social position in this region was hereditary, for the simple reason that the 
status-giving fortunes were inherited, not earned anew each generation.” 
It must be owned that these statuses were only loosely seriated within the 
group; the elaborate gradation found in the north was unknown. The out- 
standing figure in each local society was the head of an extended family 
who by virtue of his capital directed many activities. His custodianship of 
economically important sites made him preéminent in matters relating to 
the food quest; his capital of token goods gave him a voice in ritual affairs, 
for he had to equip the dancers in the wealth display performances, and in 
the social life, where he contributed to marriage payments and weregild."® 
Next to this proud figure stood close kinsmen, brothers, cousins, and the 
like, who basked in reflected glory, as they, according to nearness of kinship, 
could draw on the resources of the head of the group when necessary. 

13 The cultural divisions outlined here have been established by the writer in a synthesis 
of trait distributions of the entire area, as part of the University of California Culture Element 
Survey program. There are still smaller blocs, within the two major and two secondary divi- 
sions, which could be pointed out, but they have little bearing on the present problem. 

4 Kroeber, 1925, pp. 39, 28; Goddard, 1903, p. 58; Drucker, 1936, p. 244. 
% Kroeber, 1925, p. 41. %6 Goddard, 1903, p. 58; Drucker, 1936, p. 245. 
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Grading into this group were lesser men who depended on what scraps of 
riches they might possess, the amount of bride-price paid for their mothers, 
and their favor in the eyes of their “big friend.’’ (These are not, of course, 
categories representing distinct social classes, for they shaded impercep- 
tibly into each other). 

From the Columbia to the Straits of Georgia the basis of status was the 
same as in the south—hereditary wealth—although the fact of heredity 
was stressed more and more as one proceeds northward." Similarly, more 
precise systems of ranking within each society are suggested, as we enter 
the domain of the potlach where order of precedence becomes a matter of 
great concern.'® 

It was in the societies north of the Salishan-Wakashan linguistic bound- 
ary, however, that the concept of formal status had its most luxuriant 
growth. The principles underlying this gradation may be brought out most 
clearly if we begin with a type individual to see how he attained his place 
in his social system. The first thing that set our individual off from his fel- 
lows was his name. Names, on the northern coasts, were very definitely 
hereditary property, and what is more, each name carried with it a particu- 
lar social evaluation based on its traditional origin and the honor or dis- 
repute of its bearers subsequently. That is to say, the names themselves 
were ranked from high to low.'® Each name had a particular status as- 
sociated with it, a status which was expressed on formal occasions of feast- 
ing and potlaching, where the order of receiving was determined by the 
sequence of the names. So firmly rooted was this association of name and 
rank that the process of assuming a particular status, social, political, or 
ritual, consisted in taking (or having bestowed upon one) a certain name. 
The Kwakiutl, among whom the system of naming reached its most profuse 
elaboration, had separate names for feasts, for potlaches, and for their 
secret society performances.”° A personal name was thus a key to its bearer’s 
status and embodied all the rights, economic and ceremonial, to which he 
was entitled. 

Our friend, then, by taking his real name, defined at a blow his formal 


17 Ray, 1938, pp. 48 ff.; Olson, 1936, p. 89; Gunther, 1927, p. 260; Barnett, Coast 
Salish ms. 

18 Ray, 1938, p. 95; Olson, 1936, p. 127; Drucker, Nootka ms.; Boas, 1897, p. 339; Mur- 
dock, 1936, p. 11. 

19 Swanton, 1908, p. 422; Sapir, 1915, pp. 23-25; Boas, 1916, p. 509; Boas, 1921, p. 785; 
Drucker, Nootka ms. 

20 It should be noted that the statuses of the various names to which an individual was 
entitled were equal; that is, one who held the secular name of highest rank had the highest 
feast name and the highest dance name also. 
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status in his society. To assume his name and status two things were 
requisite. First of all, he had to have a right to the name in question, 
usually through heredity, though in some regions transfers outside of the 
direct line of descent might be made: in a repayment of a bride-price, for 
example, or the name might be captured in war, or seized if a debt was not 
paid.” The sole purpose of the interminable discourses at naming cere- 
monies was to declare the right of the claimant, through heredity or other 
legitimate transfer, to the name in question. 

The second requisite for name-taking was that it be done formally and 
publicly, accompanied by a distribution of goods, that is to say, a potlach. 
Not only was the name itself considered wealth, and connoted wealth, but 
wealth in token goods was mandatory for assuming it. If our type individual 
was heir of the head of his social group, there was, of course, no problem. 
But were his name of lesser status, he would be unable to potlach in his 
own right. This is one of the most significant features of the Northwest 
Coast wealth system; the national wealth of each society was definitely 
limited, and there was no way in which a poor man could make a fortune 
for himself—at least, not in the days before European trade inflated and 
completely altered the financial system.” Formerly, the token wealth of the 
entire group was concentrated in the hands of the head of the unit just as 


21 Swanton, 1908, p. 435; Murdock, 1936, p. 9; Boas, 1897, p. 335. 

2 It is on this point only that the present writer is unable to agree with Murdock’s inter- 
pretation of the Haida potlach as a status-producing force (Murdock, 1936). In early times, 
it would have been utterly impossible for a man of low rank to advance his own status or that 
of his children by potlaching because he could not possibly have accumulated enough property 
to potlach with. This is obvious from the internal evidence of the ancient wealth system, and 
reinforced by statements of natives themselves, who often point out that before European 
trade made it easy for anyone to accumulate goods in quantity, even the “chiefs,” with the 
combined resources of their entire groups behind them, were able to potlach but rarely. In 
other words, only those who had hereditary right to high status, were able to assume it by 
potlaching. If Murdock’s interpretation be taken as applying specifically to recent times, it 
is undoubtedly a correct and extremely penetrating analysis. This is so because two new 
factors entered in recent decades. First, it became possible for anyone to acquire a small for- 
tune in trade blankets, etc., from extra-cultural (i.e., European) sources, by such a relatively 
simple process as killing a sea otter or two, or putting in a lucrative season on a sealing schoon- 
er. Second, due to the sharp decline of population, there came to be more high rank statuses 
vacant than potential incumbents. The places were fixed. One had to demonstrate an heredi- 
tary right to claim them, but in the absence of heirs in (or even close to) the direct line of 
descent there were normally a number of individuals about equally entitled to each place— 
standing in second, third, or so degree of kinship to the past incumbent. It was such people 
as these who could, in late times, advance their own or their offspring’s status by potlaching 
to assume a higher rank than that to which they had been born. Anciently, such a thing 
would have been impossible. 
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was the custodianship of economic rights. Not only did he have a certain 
right to surplus products (those beyond the needs of subsistence) of the 
lands in his trust, but members of his group gave him the fruits of their 
industry: canoes, blankets, furs. The head of the group was, in a sense, 
custodian of the token wealth of the family just as he was custodian of the 
economic resources. Barnett has pointed out this significant fact in con- 
nection with the potlach: the entire group of the nominal giver united to 
support the affair out of motives of group loyality and in return for |the 
patronage and social favors bestowed by the head of the group.” It was in 
this patronage that we find the means by which those of lower rank as- 
sumed whatever status they had right to. Names of lower rank were form- 
ally bestowed by the chief on those who had the right to them during the 
course of a potlach. Among the Nootkans (and perhaps among other 
groups) the correlation between the group assistance and the chief’s patron- 
age was made obvious, for it was etiquette for the chief, in announcing the 
new name and rank of a member of his group, to tell how much property 
the latter (or the latter’s parents) had contributed to the total amount to 
be given out. Nothing is clearer than the intimate relationship between 
hereditary status and wealth in the northern region. Not only were the 
hereditary fixed rankings in society based on economic wealth, and them- 
selves considered a form of wealth, but material wealth was necessary for 
their formal assumption. 

In fine, throughout the Northwest Coast, possession of riches was the 
basis of social gradation. This wealth was inheritable, and thus status was 
hereditary. The northern and southern regions differed only in whether 
overt emphasis was put on wealth-holding or inheritance of wealth. In the 
south, possession counted for most; the fact that wealth was inherited was 
little stressed. In the north, the fact of inheritance dominated native con- 
sciousness, but wealth was an inevitable concomitant of high rank. Wealth 
and birth everywhere were absolutely inseparable factors in the determina- 
tion of status. Whatever schismatic tendencies such a system of social 
inequality theoretically might have had were negated by the unbroken 
graduation of statuses from high to low, and the bonds of blood kinship 
which linked the head of each social unit with his humblest subordinate. 
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IS THE ALGONQUIAN FAMILY HUNTING GROUND 
SYSTEM PRE-COLUMBIAN? By JOHN M. COOPER 


HIS paper is an attempt to present and to appraise the more signifi- 

cant evidence for and against the aboriginality of the family hunting 
ground system that today prevails, here pretty fully intact, there only 
partially so, among the northern Algonquian peoples.! First we shall outline 
the system as it operates today, incidentally discussing two questions of 
nomenclature; the remainder of the paper will present and evaluate the 
major evidence on the aboriginality of the system. 


THE SYSTEM AS IT OPERATES TODAY 


I shall describe the system as it obtains in fairly full force today among 
the band best known to me personally, the Téte de Boule Cree of the upper 
St. Maurice River, Quebec. Among the other northern Algonquian bands 
known to the writer either from the sources or from field study, the picture 
is nearly the same as among the Tétes de Boule, with however minor varia- 
tions, some of the more significant of which will be noted either in this 
section or in the discussion of the evidence. 

Within the territorial limits of the Tétes de Boule, all the land—except, 
among the northern band, a little section near to the summer camping 
ground and trading post reserved for the older men who cannot go far 
afield to hunt—is claimed in severalty. The band territory is divided up, 
into sections or segments, almost as is the land of a county among us, 
although without artificial landmarks, each section being claimed by a 
particular “family.” The dividing lines between family holdings will usually 
be known within a quarter mile to two or three miles, depending upon the 
terrain. 

The term “family” in the case has to be interpreted in a somewhat loose 
sense, not always or necessarily a limited family of father, mother, and 
children. Sometimes it is such a limited family; at other times, it is, for 
instance, an older man with his married and unmarried sons, or a father 
with his daughter and her husband and the latters’ children, with perhaps 
a widowed sister of the old father, and so forth. The “family” tends, in 


1 Aboriginality questioned by D. Jenness, Indians of Canada (Ottawa, 1932), p. 124, and 
Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island (Ottawa, 1935), pp. 4-7. Aboriginality defended by F. G. 
Speck, Chapters on the Ethnology of the Powhatan Tribes of Virginia (Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1928), p. 320, and 
in other publications; W. Schmidt, Das Eigentum in den Urkulturen (Miinster in Westfalen, 
1937), pp. 151-54. 
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brief, to be a small group of close kin related by consanguinity or also by 
affinity. 

It appears to the present writer that the title to the land rests more in 
the individual than in the family group as such. It is true, land remains 
customarily in the family, passing down as a rule by donation or inheritance 
therein, and from this angle tenure looks more like a group right. But on 
the other hand there is no rigid prohibition against alienation of land, at 
least by donation, to one not connected by blood or by marriage with the 
titleholder. Further, the native hunter commonly refers to his hunting land 
as “my,” not “our,” hunting territory. Finally, it is within the strict right 
of the old father either to transfer permanently during his lifetime to his 
grown or married son or sons a section or sections of his hunting land or to 
hold hunting rights over such land until his death. All in all, it seems that 
the individual rather than the family is the real titleholder. 

This individual is usually an adult male, but not always. The titleholder 
may be a child, commonly male but sometimes female, in whose name the 
land is held by the widowed mother or other relative, in trust as it were 
until the child grows up and becomes of age to hunt, or if a girl until she 
marries, in which latter case the land usually goes to her husband. In rare 
cases, a widow or grown daughter appears as the titleholder, in one case 
known to me as the permanent one, and not merely until marriage. 

The right to the hunting ground is a permanent and abiding one, not a 
temporary one depending on actual occupancy and exploitation. I know of 
no instance of definitive abandonment of a land right by a Téte de Boule, 
so do not know what would happen in the case. Among some other bands, 
such abandoned land is pre-empted by another band member without 
public allotment, as has happened in the Albany band, or else is re-allotted 
by the chief, as is recorded by Speck for the Micmac. Among the Tétes de 
Boule, as to my best knowledge among the James Bay Cree and Mon- 
tagnais, there is no superior or public authority anywhere in the band that 
has any recognized right to coerce a band member into alienation of his 
land against his will. Nor have I ever heard of a case of attempt at such 
coercion. 

A man’s hunting ground may be alienated permanently and absolutely 
either by bequeathal or by donation. As a rule inheritance is in the male 
line, more commonly from father to son, but not infrequently from brother 
to brother, from father-in-law to son-in-law, and so forth. Sometimes how- 
ever, as noted above, it is in the female line. Inheritance in all cases known 
to me is within the close kinship group. Donation too is usually within the 
kinship group, but not always. Neither in the field nor in the literature 
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have I ever come across a case of alienation of hunting land by sale. On 
detailed inquiry among the Tétes de Boule, I can find no strict prohibition 
of sale or denial of right to sell, but selling just is not done. 

Land however may be and frequently is loaned temporarily, for a season 
or two, as among most or all northern Algonquian bands. Such loaning for 
use is done on a good will basis, not with the obligation or stipulation of 
payment of rental. I heard of one recent case where a Téte de Boule, whose 
land had been stripped of beaver by white poachers, arranged with a family 
of the neighboring Waswanipi band to hunt on this family’s grounds for a 
season, with some understanding as to division of furs trapped, but this 
case was entirely exceptional, and information was not obtainable as to 
whether the division of pelts was agreed to on a “good will” or on a “strictly 
business”’ basis. 

The hunting and trapping rights claimed by the holder of land have 
reference first of all to the most sedentary of the furbearers, the muskrat 
and especially the beaver. Trapping or killing beaver on another man’s land 
is the supreme crime. Likewise rigidly taboo and deeply resented as theft 
is the trapping of other furbearers that are somewhat less sedentary than 
the beaver, but some latitude in interpretation is ordinarily recognized—to 
follow, for instance, the trail of a fox from your own into a neighbor’s 
land, or to take a mink or otter or lynx if one happens across your trail as 
you are passing through another man’s land. The killer will in such cases 
usually notify the landholder later, and there may be some division of the 
spoils, depending on friendship or other circumstances. But setting one’s 
traps on another man’s land or deliberately poaching upon his land, whether 
for beaver or for other furbearers would be resented as theft and would give 
rise to recrimination and reprisal—in the olden days often to bloodshed, or 
to conjuring procedures. 

The same general rule seems to apply to bear, but detailed information 
has been hard to get. As regards moose and, in the old days, caribou, in- 
formants differ somewhat. No man would object if another man, in real 
need of food, killed a moose or caribou on the former’s land. Nor would 
there ordinarily be any objection, it seems, if you are en route through 
another man’s land and kill a moose which by chance happens to come 
your way. Apart from such emergency and from such chance luck, a de- 
liberate hunt for moose on another man’s land by a man who has his own 
land to hunt upon might be taken somewhat amiss by the Téte de Boule 
landholder, but seemingly in varying degree depending on circumstances, 
and probably in no case so very seriously. Among other Algonquian bands, 
attitudes differ, as they do also regarding exclusive claims to berry picking, 
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fishing, maple tree tapping, and so forth. Among the Tétes de Boule, there 
is no taboo whatever on berry picking, fishing, birchbark collecting, the 
gathering of medicinal roots, and similar types of exploitation on the land 
of others. Berries are superabundant, and fishing is in most lakes and 
streams excellent. There is no scarcity, and no need for individual claims 
on such resources. 

The beaver are systematically conserved by taking only some from 
given lodges, ponds, or streams, usually the older ones, and leaving some of 
the younger ones to breed. This plan is feasible with the beaver, but not 
with other furbearers whose numbers cannot be known with any accuracy 
and which cannot be so selectively trapped. For most of these other fur- 
bearers, the more common Téte de Boule method of conservation is to 
leave the central section of the hunting ground untrapped as a breeding 
ground and to trap on the periphery. Beyond this latter expedient, there 
is no systematic conservation of moose, although the natives both for 
economic and—in olden and even in modern times—for religious reasons 
pretty strictly avoid and condemn the killing of moose except for meat and 
skins actually needed. The same was true of caribou in the old days, up to 
forty or fifty years ago when the caribou disappeared and the moose moved 
in in their stead. 

So much for the system in its main lines. Now a few remarks regarding 
two questions. First, does this right of exclusive exploitation constitute 
ownership proper or merely usufruct? Second, does it constitute ownership 
in severalty or something more like territorial sovereignty? The questions 
are in a sense questions of words, but they have important theoretic im- 
plications. 

Usufruct is a limited right of exclusive possession, use, or enjoyment of 
the advantages of property belonging to another. The right is exclusive for 
so long as it is granted, but usually is temporary, at least not beyond the 
usufructuary’s lifetime. The right is further limited: the substance of the 
property must not be substantially altered, and the property itself must of 
course not be alienated by the usufructuary. Ownership is a less limited 
right of exclusive possession, use, and enjoyment of property belonging to 
the owner. The right is of itself permanent. The owner may substantially 
alter the property, and may alienate it. Certain limitations on ownership, 
especially of land, will be noted.infra. 

The right of land possession, use, and enjoyment which we are discus- 
sing in the present paper appears definitely as something more than usu- 
fruct. It is not temporary, but permanent. It permits alienation. Further, 
it seems definitely distinguished in the native mind and culture from 
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usufruct; for the well-known custom prevails of granting temporary use of 
land to less fortunate relatives or friends, which right of use corresponds 
quite precisely to our concept of usufruct, and is quite distinct from the 
right claimed by the loaner. 

It is true, on the other hand, that tenure under the family hunting 
ground system does not include the right, or at least, the practice of sale 
or rent. Moreover there are often certain other restrictions on tenure: as 
regards game taking under recognized conditions, berry picking, and so 
forth, as noted supra. But the essentials of ownership appear pretty clearly 
to be present: permanent exclusive possession, use, and enjoyment; and 
right of alienation by donation and of transmission by bequeathal, and this 
not of necessity within the family circle. That there are certain restrictions, 
not only as regards sale but in other respects, does not of itself mean that 
ownership is absent. There are very definite restrictions on land holding 
within our own modern capitalistic culture, yet we are all agreed that 
“ownership” in severalty is part of that culture. In a sense we hold rather 
than own land. Absolute ownership of land by individuals does not exist 
in our own English or American law. 

Frederick Pollock in his standard treatise on land tenure writes: 


It is commonly supposed that land belongs to its owner in the same sense as 
money or a watch. This has not been the theory of English law since the Norman 
Conquest, nor has it been so, in its full significance, at any time. No absolute owner- 
ship of land is recognised by our law-books except in the Crown.” 


Carl Brinkmann sums up his discussion of the problem as follows: 


The preceding discussion of the long continuing ‘“‘public’”’ elements in all systems 
of land tenure points to the lack of reality in theories of unlimited property rights 
in land.’ 


We may recall in this connection the important limitations, even today 
in our super-individualistic Occidental economic system, on land tenure 
that are implied in the power of eminent domain, the police power, the 
taxing power (high inheritance taxes, for instance, including such taxes 
upon landed estates), and, perhaps in the offing, capital levies on land as 
well as on other property. Private ownership of land is relative and limited, 
not absolute or unlimited, in our own culture, yet we speak of our system 
of private land holding as land ownership. 

Inasmuch then as our own system of land ownership is one of con- 


? Frederick Pollock, The Land Laws (3rd ed., London, 1896), p. 12. 
3 C. Brinkmann, Land Tenure: Introduction (in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 9), 
p. 76. 
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siderably limited ownership and inasmuch as the Algonquian system of land 
tenure has the basic elements of ownership as distinct from usufruct, there 
seems to be no convincing reason why we should not denominate the Algon- 
quian type of tenure as true, albeit limited, ownership, rather than mere 
usufruct. 

Now for our second question: Is the Algonquian system of land holding 
one of ownership or of territorial sovereignty? On the surface it looks more 
like ownership, as the territory of the band is held by individuals or near- 
kin groups constituting the band. But on the other hand the band ties are 
extremely loose in most cases. The members of a given band will, it is true, 
ordinarily look upon themselves as a unit more or less distinct from other 
band units; they do or in former days did take part as a body in certain 
religious and social activities, such as the great spring feast and other feasts 
and gatherings; they are commonly set off from other bands by minor or 
major dialectic and cultural differences; they tend more frequently to 
marry within the band limits. Nevertheless the band itself is as a rule a 
weak and shifting thing. There are or were often no chiefs, little or no real 
supra-familial authority, no set procedure or legal machinery for ad- 
judicating contentions between the constituent individuals or families of 
the band. Furthermore, individuals or families or relatively large segments 
of the band may shift their membership to other bands on slight provoca- 
tion, frequently just because a new post is started by a trading company 
in a more convenient locality.‘ 

In fact, for nearly all practical purposes, it is the biological family or 
the extended family or the near-kin group that constitutes the really func- 
tioning “political” unit. Sovereignty is largely centered in the family or 
kin group. Family and state are well nigh one and the same thing. And it 
seems, from certain of the field evidence gathered by the present writer, 
that this condition of family “political’’ sovereignty was even more marked 
in days gone by, among some bands at least, than it is today. Such appears 
to have been the case, for instance, among the Tétes de Boule and the 
Moose Factory Cree as recently as a couple of generations ago. What there- 
fore looks on the surface like a system of ownership in severalty is in reality 
very much like territorial sovereignty, in fact often more like sovereignty 
than ownership in severalty. 

It may be added, as having a bearing on some of the evidence to be dis- 
cussed later, that under such conditions the father of the family, or the old 
grandfather with his children and grandchildren and other dependent 


4 The weak, flexible, and shifting structure and functions of the band have been admirably 
described by Jenness, Indians of Canada, pp. 118-26, 
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relatives, was and often is practically a “chief” as well in the real sense of 
the term, beholden to no human being or higher political power, except to 
the intrusive white Indian agent or the “‘mountie.”” Within his own hunting 
territory the old grandfather will often, even today, allot to each of his 
married sons or other married male relatives or dependents hunting with 
him their respective sections of his hunting ground, and will in many cases 
do this anew with new allotments at the beginning of each hunting season. 
This last custom may perhaps explain in part certain passages to be cited 
infra from Oldmixon and others. 

So much for the system itself. Let us now pass to the evidence for and 
against its aboriginality. The evidence may be divided into the external, 
derived from dated historical documents, and the internal, derived from 
features of the system itself. The internal evidence may in turn be divided 
into three categories: distributional, and what for want of better terms we 
shall call the structural and the functional. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR AND AGAINST ABORIGINALITY 
A. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


We shall first deal with the hunting ground system and then with the 
allotment system, in both cases following inverse chronological order to 
determine how far back the systems can be traced. The more controverted 
evidence will be taken up afterwards. 

1. The Hunting Ground System. The more recent twentieth century 
field studies have been carried out chiefly by Speck, Davidson, Landes, 
Hallowell, Flannery and the present writer, but only the data from the 
first three have been published in detail.’ A number of perfectly clear 
records occur in the nineteenth century: Smith, 1896, for the Ojibwa near 
Saginaw, Michigan; Rae, 1882, for the Wood Cree and cognate tribes to 
near the coast of Labrador and Gulf of St. Lawrence; Morgan, 1868, and 
Kohl, 1855, for the Ojibwa of the Lake Superior region; Price, 1857, for the 
Montagnais of the upper Saguenay; Harmon, 1800-10, for the woodland 
Indians, apparently Cree, as distinct from the Plains Indians.* And prob- 
ably there are other references in our scattered sources. 


5 Fairly full bibliography in: Schmidt, op. cit., p. 142; Speck, American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 33, 1931, pp. 599-600, under “Davidson” and “Speck.” Cf. also R. Landes, Ojibwa 
Sociology (New York, 1937), pp. 87-95; J. M. Cooper, Primitive Man, Vol. 2, 1929, pp. 23-24, 
and Notes on the Ethnology of the Otchipwe of Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake (Anthropo- 
logical Series, Catholic University of America, Vol. 3, 1936), pp. 4-5, 19. 

* H. I. Smith, Some Ojibwa Myths (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 19, 1906), pp. 
224-25; J. Rae, Discussion (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 12, 1882), p. 275; 
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In the eighteenth century, Henry, under date of 1761, writes as follows 
of the Algonquins of Lake of Two Mountains, who claimed all the lands on 
the Ottawa as far as Lake Nipissing: 


These lands are subdivided, between their several families, upon whom they have 
devolved by inheritance. I was also informed, that they [the Indians] are exceed- 
ingly strict, as to the rights of property, in this regard, accounting an invasion of 
them an offence, sufficiently great to warrant the death of the invader.’ 


Since these lands had “devolved by inheritance” upon the holders as of 
1761, and since the system was so rigidly established, it had obviously been 
in force appreciably earlier, a generation or two at least, than this date. 
The same explorer, referring to the winter of 1763-64, writes of an 
Ojibwa family with whom he wintered at ‘‘R. Aux Sables” on the “south 
shore” of Lake Michigan about 150 miles from Fort Michilimackinac: 
The lands belonged to this family, and it had therefore the exclusive right to hunt 


on them. This is according to the custom of the people; for each family has its own 
lands.*® 


Chadwick, in 1764, gives a short account of a conference held that year 
by Penobscot Indians of Old Town with Governor Bernard, in the course 
of which they stated: 


That their hunting grounds and streams were all parcelled out to certain families, 
time out of mind: that it was their rule to hunt every third year and kill two-thirds 
of the beaver, leaving the other third part to breed.® 


The phrase “‘time out of mind” is significant. The conferees were no doubt 
men of at least middle age who would have been speaking of the customs 
of their fathers and probably grandfathers. This would carry the record 
well back to and into the preceding century, more likely to at least the 
third quarter of the 17th century. 

Raudot, writing in 1710, says of the Abenaki, under whom he includes 
the Norridgewock, Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, and Malecite: 


L. H. Morgan, The American Beaver (Philadelphia, 1868), pp. 240-41; J. G. Kohl, Kitchi-gami 
(London, 1860), p. 421; D. E. Price, Letter, 1857 (Journal, Legislative Assembly, Prov. of 
Canada, Vol. 16, Toronto, 1858, Appendix 11 to Report, Spec. Commissioners, n.p.); D. W. 
Harmon, Journal of Voyages (repr., New York, 1922), pp. 330-31. 

7 Alexander Henry, Travels and Adventures in Canada . . . 1760-1776 (repr., J. Bain, ed., 
Toronto, 1901), p. 23. 

8 Tbid., p. 142. R. Aux Sables is probably the modern Sable River which flows into Lake 
Michigan on the east shore of the lake just a little north of 44° N.L. 

* J. Chadwick, Account of a Journey from Fort Pownal . . . in 1764 (Bangor Historical 
Magazine, Vol. 4, 1889), p. 143. 
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Ces sauvages partagent entr’eux les endroits de chasse; chaque chef de famille a une 
riviere ou il va la faire, et ob un homme d’une autre famille n’oseroit aller chasser 
a moins qu’il ne veuille qu’on l’accuse de larcin auquel il faut qu’il satisfasse s’il 
en est convaincu.!® 


A system so strictly in force in 1710 must certainly have existed well back in 
the previous century. The independent records of Chadwick and Raudot 
are mutually confirmatory as regards the Penobscot. 

Two passages from Bacqueville de la Potherie, reflecting conditions in 
1697-1701, while not so clear as the preceding records, appear to confirm 
them. Writing apparently of the Algonkin of the upper St. Lawrence, near 
those referred to by Henry supra, he states: 


Les Sauvages ont cette cotitume, de s’aproprier un terrain d’environ deux lieués en 
quarré, qu’ils batent sans que d’autres osent y aller chasser. C’est un Loi qui est 


recué par toutes les Nations, 4 moins que de vouloir se faire une guerre irrecon- 
ciliable." 


The separate grounds referred to were, more probably, held by families 
rather than bands, as their size, about two leagues square (about 25-35 
square miles), while sufficient for a small family group if game were abun- 
dant, was certainly not sufficient to support a numerous band. The risk of 
“guerre” would be the hazard of reprisals by the family whose grounds 
were poached upon. 

In another passage, la Potherie writes of the Indians who traded at 
York Factory in 1697: 
La droiture est le partage de ces nations. S ’il y en a de particulieres qui ayent guerre 
les unes contre les autres, il faut qu’il y ait eu de grands sujets de divorce, ce qui 
provient la plipart du temps pour les droits de chasse.” 


Hunting grounds are not explicitly mentioned, but only “rights of the 
chase.’’ At present and so far as our records go in the past, serious quarrels 
about “rights of the chase’”’ among the northern Algonquians are almost 
always quarrels over poaching on hunting grounds. I have never heard of 
a case of grave quarrel over the sheer division of spoils, apart from hunting 
ground rights, or over plunder of traps, or of beaver lodges already marked 
by the original discoverer—-this latter widespread northern custom of 
marking beaver lodges discovered being mentioned by la Potherie in the 
same context. 


0 [A. Raudot], Relation par lettres de l’ Amerique septentrionalle (Rochemonteix, ed., Paris, 
1904), p. 198 (attributed by Rochemonteix to Silvy). 

1 Bacqueville de la Potherie, Histoire de l’Amerique septentrionale (4 vols., Paris, 1753), 
Vol. 1, p. 290. 12 Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 131. 
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This completes all the clear historical records I can discover of the hunt- 
ing ground system. Some more problematical ones will be discussed later. 
We turn to the allotment system. 

2. The Allotment System. Clear records are not available, apart from 
Jenness’ very recent study of the Parry Sound Ojibwa, and from the Fox 
case to be cited. 

Under the allotment system in the fall (and spring?) the hunters as- 
semble and agree among themselves, with or without intervention of chief 
or council, where they shall hunt during the season. Once the allotment has 
been agreed upon, poaching is not permitted. Details of the system among 
the Ojibwa of Parry Sound have been given by Jenness.” 

To get anything like a duplicate of this system we have to go all the way 
to the Fox country, as described by that none too dependable adventurer, 
Lahontan, who was among the Fox in about 1689. He writes: 


’Tis commonly about the end of Autumn that the Savages set out from their 
Villages in a Canow to go and post themselves in the places for Hunting, and as they 
know all the places much better than I do the Streets of Quebec, they agree among 
themselves, as they are Travelling, to allot each Family a certain compass of Ground 
so that when they arrive at the place they divide themselves into Tribes. Each 
Hunter fixes his House in the Center of that Ground which is his District, as you 
may see describ’d in this Cut. There are eight or ten Hunters in each Cottage, who 
have four or five Lakes for their share. In each Lake there is at least one House or 
Kennel of Beavers, and sometimes two or three. After the Huntsmen have built 
their Huts they employ themselves in laying Traps for Otters, Foxes, Bears, Land 
Beavers, and Martens, upon the sides of their Lakes; and when they are set go very 
orderly to look after them every Day: But above all they are so Just, that they 
would choose rather to die for Hunger than to straggle out of the Bounds allotted 
them, or to steal the Beasts that are taken in their Neighbours Traps.“ 


The passage evidently refers to the Fox Indians, and perhaps, from the 
context, to other peoples as well. It suggests also the later reference by 
Marston, in 1820, to the Sauk and Fox of his day: 


They leave their villages as soon as their corn, beans, etc., is ripe and taken care 
of . . .and go to their wintering grounds; it being previously determined on in coun- 
cil what particular ground each party shall hunt on. 


% D—D. Jenness, Ojibwa Indians of Parry Sound, pp. 4-5. 

4 La Hontan, [Louis Armand] Baron de, New Voyages to North-America (London, 1703; 
repr., Thwaites, ed., Chicago, 1905), Vol. 2, pp. 481-82. 

% M. Marston, in E. H. Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley (2 vols., 
Cleveland, 1911-12), Vol. 2, p. 148. The passage in G. Heriot, Travels Through the Canadas 
(London, 1807, pp. 500-501) is based entirely on Lahontan. 
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The system as described by Lahontan looks more like the allotment than 
the family hunting ground system. But there are several questions one 
would like to ask this not overscrupulous traveler, even assuming that in 
this instance his account is to be taken at face value. Was the agreement 
made among themselves by the Indians merely on details of territorial 
limits claimed hereditarily or more or less permanently by particular fami- 
lies, or was a new partition made each year? Were the “eight or ten hunters 
in each cottage” all of a given family or kinship group, or merely unrelated 
partners or fellow tribesmen? Marston’s mention of the later situation does 
not throw any light on such questions, although it does seem to lend some 
support to the general statement of Lahontan. All things considered, we 
seem to be justified in classifying Lahontan’s evidence as a probable, but 
not a definitive, record of the allotment system among the Fox of Wiscon- 
sin. 

3. Controverted Evidence. Certain early records have been adduced in 
favor both of the hunting ground and of the allotment system. We shall dis- 
cuss them in chronological order. 

Le Jeune, in the Relation of 1635, outlines his plan to have the ““Mon- 
taignais” (apparently those of Three Rivers region) give up their wandering 
life and settle down near Three Rivers to cultivate the soil. Incidentally 
under this plan provision would be made for exploiting and conserving the 
beaver which were in danger of being exterminated: 

Or on fera en sorte que nos Montaignais, auec le temps, s’ils arrestent, que chaque 
famille prenne son cartier pour la chasse, sans se ietter sur les brisees de ses voisins: 


de plus on leur conseillera de ne tuer que les masles, & encore ceux qui seront 
grands.'¢ 


The passage implies that at the time of Le Jeune’s writing the family hunt- 
ing ground system was not in effective force among the ‘‘Montagnais” of 
the Three Rivers region. But we have to recall that this region had been 
profoundly disrupted as a result of Algonquin-Huron-Iroquois wars, and 
that Three Rivers had been for two decades an important trading and mis- 
sionary center. The wars and European influences could easily have 
broken down whatever system of land tenure had previously existed, 
whether in severalty or in common. There is at least an even chance that 
Le Jeune was merely planning to restore a previously prevalent system or 
was modeling his plan on what he knew of aboriginal systems existing 
elsewhere along the St. Lawrence. 


4 P. Le Jeune, Relation de . . . 1635, in Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, Vol. 8, pp. 56, 58. 
On early history of Three Rivers region see B. Sulte, Histoire de la ville de Trois-Rivieres 
(Montreal, 1870). 
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Nor, it seems to the present writer, can much more capital for or against 
the aboriginality of the hunting ground system be made of another pas- 
sage,'? from Lalemant, in the Relation of 1647-48, referring to the Algon- 
quin. On the winter hunt, Georges Etouet, “captain” of Tadoussac, with 
his group was associated with another “captain,’”’ Noé] Negabamat with 
his own group. Etouet, hunting in his own district, allowed the visiting 
captain the use of the best portion of his ground. By custom, Lalemant 
comments, “les Capitaines d’vn pais, donnent tofjours l’auantage aux 
Capitaines des autres nations, qui viennent chasser en leur distric.”” We 
may note in passing the expression, “leur distric,”” seemingly implying 
something like ownership on the hunting ground plan. In the course of the 
winter hunting, when all were faced with starvation, the hunters scattered, 
each whither he wished, to search for game. 

All the above is quite consistent with the most rigid customary inter- 
pretation and practice under a family hunting ground system. Judging from 
the size of the two associated bands, host and guest, about fifty souls in 
all besides the smaller children, they were as likely as not, not bands proper 
but just extended family or near-kin groups, the two “captains” being the 
respective familial heads, just as occurs today. Such courtesies in loaning 
land for hunting during a season are still commonplace. “Leur distric” 
implies band ownership, but, since our source is silent on the exact com- 
position of the bands, familial or other, the passage cannot safely be cited 
as evidence of the family hunting ground system. 

Oldmixon, apparently, from the context, on the authority of Thomas 
Gorst’s unpublished journal of 1670-75, written at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s very first post in 1670 at Rupert 
House on the southeastern shore of James Bay, when there could have 
been no question of white influence, writes: 


The Indians of certain districts, which are bounded by such and such Rivers, 
have each an Okimah, as they call him, or Captain over them, who is an old Man, 
considered only for his Prudence and Experience. He has no Authority but what 
they think fit to give him upon certain Occasions. He is their Speech-maker to the 
English; and also in their own grave Debates, when they meet every Spring and 
Fall, to settle the Disposition of their Quarters for Hunting, Fowling, and Fishing. 
Every family have their Boundaries adjusted, which they seldom quit, unless they 
have not Success there in their Hunting, and then they join in with some Family 
who have succeeded.'® 


17 H. Lalemant, Relation de . . . 1647-48, in Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, Vol. 32, pp. 268, 
270. 

18 J. Oldmixon, The British Empire in America (2nd rev. ed., 2 vols., London, 1741), 
Vol. 1, p. 548. 
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Here the hunting grounds are not allotted to each family or assigned or 
chosen by agreement, there is merely question of having the families’ 
“boundaries adjusted,”’ which would, more likely than not, imply ante- 
cedent continuing tenure, rather than tenure granted or allotted anew each 
fail and spring; in such context the statement that families “seldom quit” 
their respective grounds should more probably indicate tenure lasting from 
year to year. But the question arises: Are we justified in taking the word 
“adjust” in strict literalness? Oldmixon’s account seems more probably 
than not to denote the family hunting ground system rather than the 
allotment system, but we cannot be entirely confident of this interpretation, 
since he has given so few details, and since the whole interpretation hinges 
in the last analysis on one word, “adjusted,” and on the sense, loose or 
strictly literal, in which he uses the word. 

Finally we have the statements of LeClercq,'® writing of the Micmac 
of the period 1675-87: l 


C’est au Chef de la Nation selon les Cotitumes du Pais, qui servent de Lois & 
de Regles aux Gaspesiens, de distribuer les endroits de la chasse 4 chaque particulier; 
& il n’est pas permis 4 aucun Sauvage d’outre-passer les bornes & les limites du 
quartier qui luy aura été prescrit dans les Assemblées des Anciens, qui se tiennent 
l’Automne & le Printems, expressément pour en faire le partage. 


L occupation de ce Capitaine étoit de regler les lieux de chasse, de prendre les 
pelleteries des Sauvages, en leur donnant ce dont ils avoient besoin. 


The “capitaine” referred to in the second passage was a chief, at Riviere 
du Saint Joseph, of a considerable segment of the Micmac. Taking the 
passages literally as they stand, they seem at first glance to describe a 
scheme of land tenure more like the allotment system than the family 
hunting ground system. This interpretation however is more than doubtful 
in view of the following considerations. 

LeClercq is not one of our most careful and exact authorities. Among 
other weaknesses is the fact that he attributed to his Micmac certain 
culture traits lifted bodily from LeJeune’s account of the Indians farther 
north. Again, “chiefs” among the Micmac are reported by our best authori- 
ties to have had very little authority. Is it likely that in a matter of supreme 
interest like that of game and fur exploitation they should have had such 
broad powers as LeClercq seems to ascribe to them—or to him (the “chef 
de la nation”)? Further, the statement that the allotment or partition of 
hunting grounds was made in the spring as well as the autumn—as also in 
Oldmixon cited supra—is, to say the least, puzzling, as hunting and trap- 


19 Chrestien le Clercq, Nouvelle relation de la Gaspesie (Paris, 1691), pp. 385, 380. 
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ping are and were at low ebb during the summer season. Could these 
spring (and autumn) assemblies have been held merely to iron out boundary 
and trespass problems that had arisen in the preceding season, rather than 
to allot territories anew? 

Last but not least, the powers of the chiefs and assemblies as suggested 
by LeClercq are, in a tempered sense, quite consistent with the family 
hunting ground system, and some such powers are actually exercised today 
among the Micmac who certainly now have the family hunting ground plan 
of land tenure. Speck’s description of the system among the modern Mic- 
mac seems to clear up the matter pretty thoroughly :”° 


The family territories seem to be less permanent, less hereditary, than elsewhere, 
and the judicial power of the chief in the reassignment of territory seems to be rather 
more definite. 

[The family hunting territories] were transmitted from father to son, but where 
there were no sons to inherit a region it was allotted to someone else. Ordinarily the 
assignment of hunting districts was left to the authority of the band chief. 


That private hereditary rights on trap lines and hunting lands are con- 
sistent with a certain allotment power in chiefs is further borne out by 
Pénard’s account of the land tenure system among some of the Chipewyan: 

Each one hunted as he thought proper, provided he cut himself a trap line and 
built up his own hunting territory without intruding on the hunting territory of any 
one else. . . . However, it ordinarily happened that when some one proved that he 
was a good hunter, others made requests of him to join him and to hunt with him 
in his territory. Thus small bands were formed, and the owner of the territory ob- 
tained the position of chief, indicating to each one where he was to hunt. . . . At the 


death of the owner of a hunting territory or of a trap line, ordinarily one of his sons 
took over possession of it.” 


In view of the above considerations and citations, it seems to the present 
writer that the passages from LeClercq should best be discarded as having 
no appreciable evidential weight for or against the aboriginality among the 
Micmac of either the allotment system or the family hunting ground sys- 
tem. All we can say is that the Micmac have the latter system now; 
whether or not they had it in LeClercq’s time will probably never be known. 
unless the facts are hidden away in manuscript records of Cadillac or 
others.” 


20 F, G. Speck, Beothuk and Micmac (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1922), pp. 86, 92. 

21 J. M. Pénard, Land Ownership and Chieftaincy among the Chippewayan and Caribou- 
eaters (Primitive Man, Vol. 2, 1929), pp. 21-22. 

2 W. C. MacLeod (American Anthropologist, Vol. 24, 1922, pp. 448-63) has ably gathered 
and discussed the historical evidence from the middle and late 17th century for the occurrence 
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4. Summary of Historical Evidence. The family hunting ground system 
can be traced clearly, on the evidence from Henry, Chadwick, and Raudot, 
back to the second half of the 17th century for Maine and the upper St. 
Lawrence, to the middle of the 18th for western Michigan; and, with 
greater or lesser probability, on the evidence from Bacqueville de la 
Potherie and Oldmixon, back to the third and fourth quarters respectively 
of the 17th century for the upper St. Lawrence and York Factory and for 
Rupert House on James Bay. The allotment system is recorded very 
recently among the horticultural Ojibwa of Parry Sound, and can with 
some probability be traced back as far as the third quarter of the 17th 
century, on the evidence from Lahontan, among the likewise horticultural 
Fox of Wisconsin. The evidence from LeJeune, Lalemant, and LeClercq 
does not, it seems, throw any appreciable light on the problem under dis- 
cussion. 


B. INTERNAL EvIDENCE 


This internal evidence is dealt with under three captions: distributional, 
structural, and functional. 

1. Distributional Evidence. In the northern Canadian coniferous belt east 
of the Rockies, the typical family hunting ground system is found solidly 
and continuously distributed from Labrador and the Maritime Provinces to 
Lake Winnipeg and the neighboring regions. At this latter boundary line, 
where woodland culture gives way toward the southwest to Plains culture 
and where Algonquian speech gives place toward the northwest to Atha- 
paskan speech, land tenure systems sharply change. On the plains, as the 
prevalent gregarious and migratory fauna chiefly exploited demands, the 
land is customarily held in common. Among the Athapaskan peoples im- 
mediately to the north and northwest of the Winnipeg-York Factory 
Ojibwa and Cree, and as far at least as Great Slave Lake, the trap-line sys- 


of the family hunting ground system among the Delaware of that day. Roger Williams’ state- 
ment regarding the Narragansett, ‘each man takes his bounds of two, three, or foure miles, 
where he sets thirty, forty or fiftie traps” (Key into the Language of America, London, 1643, 
repr. in Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 1827, Vol. 1, Ch. 27, p. 141), 
if it be interpreted as referring to the family hunting ground system or a derivative thereof, 
would carry the historical record back to the second quarter of the 17th century. But in neither 
the Delaware nor the Narragansett instance is the case proven, so at least it seems to the 
present writer. If the modern Pamunkey (F. G. Speck, Powhatan Tribes, pp. 312-30) and 
Blackfoot (C. Wissler, Social Life of the Blackfoot Indians, Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 7, Pt. 1, 1911, pp. 20-21) hunting land tenure be interpreted 
as vestigial remains of the family hunting ground system, we should be carried back to the 
far distant past. But the interpretation, while interesting and not without a certain reasonable- 
ness, seems to the present writer far from convincingly established. 
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tem prevails pretty continuously, except perhaps in spots here and there. 
Whether this trap-line system is aboriginal or not is difficult to say, in 
view of the relative absence of historical or other evidence, and at any rate 
does not particularly concern us here.* 

The seemingly significant thing is that the family hunting ground sys- 
tem is continuously distributed over a vast area which is at the same time 
an area nearly coterminous with the area of Algonquian occupation within 
the coniferous belt, and that the system stops short where such Algonquian 
territory stops short. It is today typical of the northern hunting Algon- 
quians, of practically all of them (except those of the thinly forested lands 
bordering on the tundra), and only of them in the area east of the Lake 
Winnipeg region. The allotment system appears as decidedly marginal 
among the Parry Sound Ojibwa and probably the early Fox, both largely 
horticultural peoples. 

The distribution of the family hunting ground system, almost universal 
among the northern Canadian hunting Algonquians and confined almost 
exclusively to them, suggests strongly that the trait is aboriginal with 
them, unless some other factor can account for this orderly, extensive, and 
continuous distribution. Such a factor, apart from diffusion, would have to 
be one working uniformly throughout the area and only within the area. 
The only two factors, so far as the present writer can see, which might as- 
sumedly have done this would have been the fauna exploited or the fur 
trade. 

That the system has been somewhat conditioned by the fauna is reason- 
ably clear, for it is admirably adapted to the efficient exploitation of the 


% The whole question of aboriginal land tenure among the northern Athapaskans calls 
for extensive and intensive field investigation. Our data are woefully meager. In the Mackenzie 
Basin, the family hunting ground system or something very like it is reported by: Pénard 
(loc. cit.) and E. T. Seton (Arctic Prairies, New York, 1911, pp. 150-51, 278) for some of the 
Chipewyan; G. T. Emmons (Tahlian Indians, Anthropological Publications, University [of 
Pennsylvania] Museum, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1911, p. 28) for the Tahltan. See also further indications 
in Cooper, Primitive Man, Vol. 2, pp. 23-24. From among the Alaskan Athapaskans, some- 
what similar reports come for the Tanaina (C. Osgood, Ethnography of the Tanaina, Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 16, 1937, pp. 141-42) and the Ten’a of the lower 
Yukon (R. J. Sullivan, personal communication), although Osgood considers the evidence 
insufficient for the Tanaina. D. Jenness (Sekani Indians of British Columbia, Ottawa, 1937, 
p. 44) believes the present-day family hunting grounds of the Sekani to be post-Columbian, 
as does A. F. Morice (Proceedings and Transactions, Royal Society of Canada, Vol. 10, 
Sec. 2, 1892, Ottawa, 1893, pp. 115, 117) those of the Carrier. Among the Chipewyan of the 
Mackenzie Basin from Fort McMurray to Great Slave Lake, the present writer in 1931 found 
only the trap-line, often hereditary—not the family hunting ground system in its typical 
northern Algonquian form; but his stay was a very short one. 
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non-gregarious, non-migratory,and relatively sedentary furbearers that can 
be taken easily by individual as distinct from communal or joint methods of 
exploitation; and further it disappears in those regions, such as the plains, 
the tundra, and even the thinly wooded border lands near the tundra, 
where the furbearers disappear wholly or largely and give place to a fauna 
better exploited by communal or joint methods. But if it be assumed that 
the mere nature of the fauna exploited has been the determining factor in 
the rise or adoption of the system, why should the system suddenly stop at 
the western woodland Algonquian borders, when the fauna exploited in the 
adjoining Athapaskan area is practically the same as that exploited in the 
Algonquian? 

Nor does the fur trade appear to account satisfactorily for the trait. 
The fur trade has been for a century and a half established among the 
Athapaskans, yet the hunting ground system is found among them only in 
spots here and there. We may also remark in passing that the fur trade can 
contribute to the breakdown of a family hunting ground system, as it is 
doing today in so many large sections of the Algonquian north. Further, 
in such literature of the fur trade as the present writer has consulted he has 
been able to find no indication whatsoever of an effort on the part of the 
traders to introduce land ownership in severalty, nor any indication whatso- 
ever of traders’ concern in or about native land holding customs. Traders 
were interested in furs and more furs and still more furs. Up until the last 
five years they have shown, so far as the present writer has been able to 
learn and observe a singular disregard or unawareness of the relation of 
aboriginal land holding to the fur supply. 

It may be argued that, not the fur trade in general, but the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in particular, which for the first century of its activities, 
confined its operations to Algonquian territory, may have been responsible 
for the first introduction of the system. Such, however, could not have been 
the case. The “Company of Adventurers” started its first trading post in 
1670 in James Bay at what is now Rupert House, and for some decades its 
influence did not reach beyond James and Hudson Bays—-many hundreds 
of miles from the Penobscot-Abenaki region where the system can be traced 
clearly back to this very period. Nor have we any record, to the present 
writer’s knowledge, of the Company bringing pressure to bear upon native 
land holding practices, and the Company’s secretary has, upon enquiry, 
written him to the same effect. 

For the theory that the family hunting-land system has been a by- 
product of the fur trade, I have been unable to discover a single item of 
specific historical evidence, although it is quite possible that such evidence 
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may be so hidden away somewhere. But until it is produced, the theory 
rests on no solid historical ground. 

The view that the Algonquian system is aboriginal seems to be corrob- 
orated by the rapidly accumulating evidence that the family hunting 
ground system or a system almost identical with the northern Algonquian 
has now been recorded for a great number of people elsewhere on the same 
simple level of culture as are the northern Algonquians. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that in a good many of the instances recorded below 
there is considerable question, even as among so many Algonquian groups, 
whether we are dealing with ownership in severalty properly so called or 
with band or tribal territorial sovereignty or with something intermediate 
between the two; for the exact constitution of the small holding unit is 
not always well described in our sources. 

Speck has assembled the pertinent data on the following instances 
of such hunting territories: Veddah, some Australians, some Palaeasiatic 
tribes in northeastern Asia (Tungus, Tartars, and others), Aleuts, Ona, 
Yahgan, Northwest Coast, and some Athapaskans—these last two included 
in the list by Speck with reserves, although the case for the Northwest 
Coast culture seems to be clearer from Drucker’s recent analysis.“ To 
Speck’s list may be added a number of other peoples at the same or a similar 
level of culture as are the northern Algonquians. These are: the Punan, 
Bukit, Orang-ot, and related bands of interior Borneo;* the Orotchi of the 
Amur region; the Samoyed;*’ practically all the Finno-Ugrian peoples, 
including the Lapps;?* the Reindeer Chukchee and Reindeer Koryak (with 


“4 F. G. Speck, Land Ownership, etc. (Twenty-second International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, 1926, Rome, 1928, Vol. 2, pp. 323-32); P. Drucker, Rank, Wealth, and Kinship in 
Northwest Coast Society (American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, pp. 55-65, 1939). See also supra, 
note 23. 

% C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1853-54), Vol. 1, p. 229; cf. C. 
Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo (2 vols., London, 1912), Vol. 2, pp. 178, 
181-83. 

* E. H. Fraser, The Fish-skin Tartars (Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, China Branch, 
for 1891-92, n.s., Vol. 26), p. 12. 

27 K. Donner, Bei den Samojeden in Sibirien (Stuttgart, 1926), p. 35: “Denn jede Familie 
besitzt seit unvordenklichen Zeiten ihre eigenen ausgedehnten [hunting] Griinde”; U. T. 
Sirelius, Ueber das Jagdrecht bei einigen finnisch-ugrischen Vdlkern (Mémoires Société finno- 
ougrienne, Vol. 35, No. 14, Helsinki, 1914), p. 7. 

*8 Sirelius (op. cit., pp. 1-34) assémbles from the Swedish, Finnish, Russian, and other 
sources the data on most of the Finno-Ugrian peoples, including the Lapps. Sirelius considers 
the Finno-Ugrian system as a trait going back to very primitive Finno-Ugrian times. The 
above data are summarized in his Jagd und Fischerei in Finnland (tr., Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), 
pp. 14-19. 
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a “family” system for grazing);?® and seemingly something like family 
hunting grounds among many Bushman bands,** and among many Negrito 
bands of central Africa and of the Malay Peninsula where the chief func- 
tioning political unit is a small family or near-kin group. 

Attention may be particularly called to the widespread prevalence of 
the family hunting-land system among the Samoyed and Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, whose culture in general and whose hunting complex in particular 
have so many points of identity and resemblance with those of the sub- 
arctic American Indians, especially the northern Algonquians. The Finno- 
Ugrian system parallels quite strikingly not only in general outline but 
also in many details that of the northern Algonquian. Attention may 
further be called to the almost equally widespread extension of the family 
hunting territory system in southern South America, not only among the 
Fuegians in typical form, but also, in somewhat similar form, among other 
peoples of the southern Chaco and pampa region and elsewhere, although 
our sources on these other peoples do not always clearly distinguish be- 
tween “family” ownership and band sovereignty.® 

The emergence of the system in the extreme north and extreme south 
of the American continent suggests that we may have here to do with a 
surviving element from archaic times, another element to be added to the 
long lists assembled by Nordenskiéld, Krickeberg, and Métraux.** This 
American evidence taken in conjunction with the sub-arctic Asiatic and 


29M. H. Bruns, Land Ownership among some of the Palaeo-Siberian Peoples of North- 
eastern Asia (Ms., M.A. dissertation, Catholic University of America, 1936). 

3°]. Schapera, Khoisan Peoples of South Africa (London, 1930), pp. 77, 82-83, 127; 
W. Immenroth, Kultur und Umwelt der Kleinwiichsigen in Afrika (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 198-204. 
Cf. S. S. Dornan, Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari (London, 1925), pp. 85, 90. 

31 Negritos of Africa: Immenroth, of. cit., pp. 75-80; Negritos of Andamans, Malay 
Peninsula, and Philippines: W. Nippold, Rassen- und Kulturgeschichte der Negrito-Vdlker 
Siidost-A siens (Leipzig, 1936), pp. 309-20. In all or practically all these Bushman and Negrito 
cases, whether we call their claim to land family ownership or sovereignty is largely a matter 
of words, as the small near-kin holding unit is the chief political functioning unit. Probably 
the same is true of the Punan (cf. note 25 supra). W. Schmidt (Das Eigentum in den Urkulturen, 
pp. 52-56, 128-55, 185-89, 210-13, 242-50, 288-93, 314-15) has gathered and discussed the 
evidence for the Negritos, Veddah, North Central Californians, Inland Salish, Algonquians, 
Fuegians, Bushmen, and Southeastern Australians. Cf. also data on Central and North- 
western Australians in S. D. Porteus, The Psychology of a Primitive People (New York, 1931), 
pp. 15, 234-35, 257. 

® W. Krickeberg, Beitrage zur Frage der alien kulturgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen 
Nord- und Siidamerika (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1934, Vol. 66), pp. 331-32. 

3% E. Nordenskidld, Origin of the Indian Civilizations in South America (Comparative 
Ethnographic Studies, Vol. 9, Géteborg, 1931), pp. 6-14; Krickeberg, article cited supra; 
A. Métraux, unpublished Chaco data, especially on folklore (personal communication). 
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European evidence mentioned above suggests likewise a still further linkage 
of surviving archaic elements in southern South America, northern North 
America, and northern Eurasia.** These suggestions may seem a little 
hazardous, and they certainly are, but, just as certainly, they are not wild 
or rash, as our evidence stands today. In any case they are to the point 
so far as the theory of the aboriginality of the Algonquian family hunting 
ground system is concerned, and, so far as there may be validity to them, 
they support the theory. 

2. Structural Evidence. Among some at ieast of the Algonquians who 
have the family hunting ground system, when a man discovers a beaver 
lodge even on his own hunting ground he blazes a nearby tree or sets up 
some other mark in token of the discovery. It might be plausibly argued 
that, inasmuch as the man already owns the hunting ground and the beaver 
thereon, such a mark is superfluous, and that the custom is therefore a 
survival from previous communal tenure of the land. The Indians them- 
selves are often at a loss to give a satisfactory explanation of the custom. 
The present writer has been told by them that the property mark is put 
up to notify all comers that the owner of the land actually knows of the 
existence of this beaver lodge on his hunting ground, and so to warn 
prospective poachers that the fact of poaching will be known to him. 
Another explanation advanced by natives is that where a number of male 
kin are hunting their family trapping ground the finder of the lodge so gives 
notice of discovery and claim to the others who are rightfully exploiting 
this territory. Or again the mark or blaze is explained as just a notice of 
discovery, not as a symbol of newly acquired right through discovery. 
Finally, it may be a survival from a time when some but not all of the band 
territory was owned in severalty.** Until we have further information on 
this point it seems to the writer premature to draw from the information 
we have any confident inference either for or against aboriginality of the 
family hunting ground system, but the point does call for fuller investi- 
gation. 

Another feature of the system seems to be significant, and in favor of 
aboriginality. This is the total or almost total absence of the custom, and 
perhaps even of the right, of sale or rent. If the system were of European 
introduction, especially, if as has been suggested, through intermarriage of 
whites with Indians, we should rather expect this integral feature of Euro- 
pean fee simple ownership to have carried over, at least in attenuated form. 


* K. Birket-Smith, The Caribou Eskimos (Copenhagen, 1929), Part 2. 
% Cf. Chipewyan usage: mark is put up by discoverer only if lodge is found in a region 
recognized as not belonging to a particular hunter (Pénard, op. cit., p. 21). 
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But there are no signs of it anywhere so far as the present writer can gather 
from the sources or from intensive inquiries in the field. There could, of 
course, have been selective cultural resistance to this particular feature of 
the white man’s land-holding system, even though the system in its broad 
lines had been taken over. But there is no factor we can see that would 
account for such selective resistance, and right of sale and rental is certainly 
basic in modern European concepts of land holding. The burden of proof 
would seem to rest on those who would appeal to selective resistance as an 
explanation of the lack of this feature. On the other hand, the system as it 
stands, with its normally patrilineal descent, certainly conforms to the 
prevalent northern Algonquian social pattern, and, with its absence of sale 
and rent, to the more common aboriginal American pattern and for that 
matter to the more common preliterate world pattern. The system, in a 
word, has a distinctly aboriginal coloring. The structural evidence would 
then seem, all in all, to support appreciably the inference of aboriginality 
and so far as it goes to militate against the probability of introduction under 
European influence. 

3. Functional Evidence. The factual data and considerations to be 
offered under this somewhat vague caption are presented with a good deal 
of diffidence, as they have a distinct touch of the theoretic in them and as 
they in the main fall short of constituting constructive evidence. This 
section serves more, perhaps, the negative purpose of discussing some of 
the facts and considerations that have been advanced against the aborigi- 
nality of the family hunting ground system. 

The three main determining factors responsible for property concepts 
and institutions are value, scarcity, and labor or economy of exploitation. 
There is ample evidence that these three factors were present in the 
northern Algonquian region in the era around and immediately prior to 
effective European cultural intrusion in the early and later decades of the 
seventeenth century, and present in such measure as would be presupposed 
by a family hunting-land system. 

First, there was scarcity of food game. This is clearly inferable from 
the numerous accounts, in our seventeenth century sources, including the 
earliest Jesuit Relations, of famine and starvation, particularly during the 
hard winter months. 

Secondly, there was value to the native mind in the smaller furbearers 
as well as in the larger game, moose and caribou. The latter were in a sense 
a staple source of supply, particularly for food, but very far indeed from 
being the staple source. A great deal of the natives’ meat supply was de- 
rived from the smaller animals as distinct from the large cervide. The 
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beaver and otter in particular—together with the bear and porcupine, and 
other game—figured very largely in this respect, as they do still in regions 
of fair abundance, or as they did within the memory of living middle-aged 
Indians. The beaver, otter, and bear were, moreover, a chief source for 
grease, and for other prized delicacies. 

In the old days, too, before the introduction of firearms, the Indian was 
hard put to it most of the year to capture the larger food animals—the 
moose and the caribou. The caribou were captured, it would seem, es- 
pecially during the short migration seasons, and both the moose and the 
caribou chiefly during the late winter when the animals would become 
mired in the hard crust that forms on the snow only then. It is true the 
meat was sometimes dried and smoked, but our records show pretty clearly 
that the supply of preserved meat did not as a rule last through all the lean 
months outside of the late winter and of the migration seasons. 

In brief, although the northern Algonquians are commonly thought of 
as relying on moose and caribou as their chief mammalian food staple— 
which is perhaps true of some Algonquians, particularly those living on the 
borderlands just south of the tundra belt—in reality a major proportion 
or most of their year-round meat food supply came from the furbearers, 
particularly the beaver and otter, and from porcupine, hare, and grouse. 
Furthermore, the skins of the furbearers were much in demand for clothing 
and adornment needs over most of the area well south of the tundra. And 
finally we have considerable information pointing to the value of skins and 
meat in trade, as in the case of Algonkin-Huron barter. 

In a word, previously to and independently of the fur trade, the fur- 
bearers were of very great value to the northern Algonquians, as meeting 
their needs in food, clothing, and trade. That the fur trade enhanced the 
value of the furbearers in the native mind is a reasonable inference, but 
value had previously thereto been recognized, and value of a very high 
order, probably as great as, if not greater, than that of the large food 
animals, the moose and the caribou, except on the border belt next to the 
tundra where the furbearers are relatively uncommon and where the moose 
and caribou are the almost exclusive sources of supply for mammalian meat 
and for clothing. 

There may be scarcity and value, and yet economy of exploitation may 
favor ownership in common. Such seems to have been or to be the case 
with, for instance, the Plains Indians exploiting the bison and antelope 
and with many of the northern Athapaskan and northern Algonquian 
peoples exploiting chiefly the caribou. The bison and, over part of its range, 
the antelope were, like the caribou, gregarious migratory animals that are 
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ordinarily best exploited by communal methods and under communal land 
tenure. On the other hand, the furbearers are non-gregarious, non-migra- 
tory, and relatively sedentary. They are efficiently taken by individual, as 
distinct from joint or communal, hunting and trapping methods. The fur- 
bearers then fit well into a system of land tenure in severalty, whether this 
system be one of permanent inheritable tenure as in the family hunting 
ground system or of temporary non-inheritable tenure as in the allotment 
system. 

The main point of all the preceding is this: there was nothing in the 
environmental or cultural setting of the Algonquians of the times immedi- 
ately preceding the coming of the European and the fur trader that would 
conceivably have militated against the rise or maintenance of a system of 
land holding in severalty; on the contrary the setting was favorable for the 
rise and maintenance of some such system, whether along family hunting 
ground or along allotment lines. This setting cannot therefore be appealed 
to as evidence against the pre-Columbian existence of the family hunting 
ground system, and so far as it goes may lend some slight corroboration 
to the other evidence for the aboriginality of the system. 

This concludes the discussion of the evidence proper. One assumption 
sometimes made remains still to be dealt with briefly. This assumption, 
more implicit than articulate, is to the effect that we can hardly expect 
anything like land tenure in severalty among such simple cultures as that 
of the northern Algonquians. Even Speck’s detailed records of actual facts 
have been more than once called into question in informal chats among 
anthropologists or in other private discussion among the brethren, and this 
within the present decade, in spite of the wealth of supporting evidence 
which he and others have presented. 

But after all it should not be surprising, unless unilinear assumptions 
be made, that forms of exclusive exploitation right in land should arise on 
even the simplest cultural level. Apart from the occurrence of such forms 
among so many Old and New World peoples of simplest culture, something 
like them appears as a commonplace among many of man’s furred and 
feathered friends, that “hold’’ territories individually or in domestic or 
other groups against all intruders. That this holding is not exclusively a 
sexual or breeding phenomenon is indicated by the fact that the “hunting 
territories” may be held quite outside of the breeding season, by male and 
female separately, as, for instance, in the case of the mocking bird.® Ex- 


%* A. R. Laskey, Mockingbird Life History Studies (The Auk, Vol. 52, 1935), pp. 371-73. 
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tensive data on the whole phenomenon were recently assembled by Heape 
and published posthumously.*” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of all the evidence as given and discussed above, it seems reason- 
ably probable, although not finally established by any means, that the 
family hunting ground system as found among the northern Algonquians 
is in its main lines aboriginal and pre-Columbian. And perhaps the same 
may be said of the allotment system. There is no good reason why both 
systems may not have obtained, as the historical and other evidence 
suggests. 

Two qualifications may be made, especially as regards the family hunt- 
ing ground system. First, often the line between band sovereignty and 
family ownership in severalty is, among the northern Algonquians, as 
among many other marginal peoples elsewhere, a very thin and blurred 
and indistinct one. To clear up the point we need more intensive study of 
the personnel of the holding groups, both at present and in the earliest 
period to which detailed inquiry among elderly informants in the field can 
reach. Our accumulating field records often have not given us these crucial 
details on the make-up of the holding units. The present writer suspects 
that even among some of the Eskimo a system resembling in many respects 
the Algonquian one obtains. He has personally gathered some data in the 
Labrador area that would suggest a weak but real form of “family” or 
near-kin appropriation of the land among some at least of the northern 
and northwestern Labrador Eskimo, but he would need much more in- 
formation on the exact constitution of the respective groups or villages 
than was possible for him to obtain before affirming or denying positively 
the occurrence among them of true landholding in severalty.** 

Second, while there is little or nothing in the way of direct evidence, it 
seems a fairly valid inference from a number of facts we have that the fur 
trade may well have tightened and pointed up the assumedly pre-Colum- 
bian Algonquian land tenure in severalty. This may have occurred as a result 
of the added value to the Indian of the furbearers after the advent of the 
fur trader. Then too with a real though slight and superficial strengthening 


37 W. Heape, Emigration, Migration and Nomadism (F. H. A. Marshall, ed., Cambridge, 
1931), Ch. 2, pp. 28-74. 

%8 Cf. H. Konig, Das Recht der Polarvilker (Anthropos, Vol. 24, 1929), p. 623, citing 
Dalager on West Greenland Eskimo; E. W. Nelson (Eighteenth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part 1), p. 307, on Bering Strait Eskimo; J. Richardson, Arctic Searching 
Expedition (New York, 1852), p. 209, on Eskimo of Cape Bathurst. 
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of band ties and deepening of band consciousness that have seemingly come 
about among some of the northern Algonquian bands as a result of relations 
with the white trader and the government, the family holding may have 
become more obviously and more unmistakably a type of ownership in 
severalty. With the stronger emergence of the band, the family would not 
be so nearly identical with the “state” or functioning political unit, and 
hence the line between band sovereignty and ownership in severalty would 
be more distinctly and sharply drawn. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WasuHincrTon, D. C. 


THE STORY OF KOKOPELE By MISCHA TITIEV 


ie a recent article entitled Kokopeili, of the Prehistoric Southwestern 
Pueblo Pantheon,' Dr Florence Hawley gave a summary of the archaeo- 
logical occurrences of Kokopelli, a hunch-backed katcina, formerly pictured 
as a flute player and generally associated with phallic or erotic motives. 
Dr Hawley raised several questions regarding the meaning of this katcina’s 
characteristics and concluded her paper with the following statement: 


Little is yet known of the deific personages and of the religion of the prehistoric 
Southwest, but here where archaeology and ethnology meet, conscientious ethno- 
logic interpretation of the growing collections of archaeologic finds offers some in- 
sight into a pantheon old when the first Spanish priests zealously attempted con- 
version of the Pueblo “heathen.” 


A short time later Dr Parsons, in a brief communication to this journal,* 
called Dr Hawley’s attention to a number of ethnological factors that lead 
to a fuller understanding of the ancient katcina under discussion. I should 
now like to enlarge on a few aspects of the Kokopele story which may throw 
additional light on some of the problems raised by Dr Hawley. 

According to Hopi belief, Kokopele is a katcina who appears sometimes 
as a masculine character called Kokopeltiyo, and sometimes as a female 
known as Kokopelmana.‘ The nature of the male katcina is explained in a 
myth which was gathered at Oraibi on Third Mesa.® 


THE STORY OF KOKOPELE 


At the time when Oraibi was first inhabited, the katcina Kokopele was living 
nearby with his grandmother. [She was neither named nor identified by my inform- 
ant.] Within the village there dwelt a good-looking girl who was so vain (qwivi) that 
she rejected the advances of all the young men who sought to make her acquaint- 
ance.® At last Kokopele confided to his grandmother that he meant to try his luck 


1 F. Hawley, Kokopelli, of the Prehistoric Southwestern Pueblo Pantheon (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 39, pp. 644-46, 1937). 

2 Tbid., p. 646. 

3 E. C. Parsons, The Humpbacked Flute Player of the Southwest (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 40, pp. 337-38, 1938). 

* It is customary for most of the Hopi katcinas to appear in both male and female im- 
personations. Both parts are played by men and there are usually more of the masculine 
representations. Sometimes the female is spoken of as the “partner” of the male, and some- 
times she is called his sister. 

5 The field trip on which this myth was gathered was made possible by a grant from the 
Division of Anthropology at Harvard University, to which grateful acknowledgment is made. 

* A common motive in Hopi mythology concerns girls who are too vain or too “fussy” 
to follow normal patterns of sex behavior. Such girls generally have adventures with super- 
natural creatures, as in the case of the present myth. 
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with this pretty girl, but his grandmother laughed at him because he was hump- 
backed and far homelier than many of the Oraibi boys. Nevertheless, the katcina 
insisted that he was going to make an attempt to win the girl. 

Now Kokopele had noticed that every noon, soon after lunch, the girl was in the 
habit of going to a particular spot at the edge of the mesa to perform her natural 
functions.” It was by taking advantage of her regular procedure that Kokopele 
meant to win his mistress. His first step was to dig a trench leading from his house 
to the exact spot which the girl was accustomed to visit. Then he cut and hollowed 
out a number of reeds, fashioned them into a continuous pipe, and laid it in the ditch. 
This done, he filled in the trench and smoothed it over so that the girl would notice 
nothing wrong when she came to her accustomed place. 

Soon after noon the next day the girl came to the spot she generally frequented 
for such purposes and bent down to perform her office. Hardly had she finished than 
she felt something stirring under her, and enjoying the sensation, made no effort to 
investigate. It was the penis of Kokopele that she felt, for so cleverly had he ar- 
ranged his hollow tube that on inserting his organ into it at home he was enabled, 
thanks to its unusual length,® to direct it into the girl’s vagina. From then on Ko- 
kopele never failed to take advantage of his device nor did the girl abandon her 
customary visits to this spot. At last she found herself pregnant, but neither she nor 
any of the people in the village had the slightest idea of her lover’s identity. Try as 
they might, neither angry relatives nor jealous rivals ever succeeded in getting a 
glimpse of the girl’s sweetheart, and when in due time a boy was born to her, his 
paternity was as much a mystery as ever. 

That spring, one of the men in the village announced a foot race of a special kind. 
To the young men and boys he made a speech saying, ‘We all know that an un- 
married girl has had a baby here lately and we would like to know the man who is 
responsible. Let every one go out and pick a bunch of pretty flowers for himself. 
Then we will race while the girl sits here nursing her son and as each man finishes 
let him hold out his bouquet and the baby will grasp the one that is held by his 
father.””® 

As the girl was still very much desired by many of the young men, each was eag- 
er to win the race in order to be the first to stretch forth the flowers in the hope that 
the baby would grasp them. When Kokopele heard the news he was afraid that he 
might lose his mistress, so he told his grandmother that he meant to compete with 
the others. Again she discouraged him, saying, “I don’t think that child will like 
you because you don’t look very pretty. I’m afraid you won’t come out lucky.” 


7 At the old village of Oraibi, on top of Third Mesa, people conceal themselves as best 
they can at the edges of the mesa. No privies of any kind are used, and no particular section 
is set aside for the use of either sex. 

8 This is one of the distinctive characteristics of Kokopeltiyo. Compare E. C. Parsons 
(ed.), Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 23, 1936), p. 388. 

® The narrator was unable to explain who this man was, nor why he had the authority 
to offer the girl as a prize. 
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Nevertheless the katcina persisted, and went out with the young men of Oraibi 
to pick a bouquet. Next day, however, poor Kokopele found himself entirely unable 
to cope with the other runners and he was still far from the finish when the winning 
racer arrived at the village and hurried to offer his flowers to the baby. Much to his 
chagrin he made no impression on the little boy, nor did the other men fare any 
better when they had finished. At last the badly tired Kokopele, faz behind all the 
other runners, succeeded in reaching his goal. Hardly had he stretched forth his 
bouquet than the child grasped it eagerly. All were dumbfounded, but the race spon- 
sor kept his word. 

“Now, my girl,” he said, “We have found out who is the father of your son and 
that is what we wanted to know. Now take this katcina to your home and keep him 
for your husband.” 

This the girl was only too glad to do, and she lived happily with Kokopele who, 
being a katcina, was a good provider and helped his fellow-villagers by bringing lots 
of rain. And yet, despite his kindness, he somehow aroused the jealousy of the 
Kwitavi (Feces Kiva) group who plotted to take his wife away from him. One eve- 
ning they invited him to cometo their kiva to spin yarn, but among themselves it was 
understood that they would conceal weapons in the kiva and beat him to death. 
However, the katcina got wind of the plot and consulted his grandmother who told 
him that the men were jealous of his pretty wife and advised him to seek help from 
the Spider Woman. 

When he had sought her out, Spider Woman promised her aid. ‘“You are a hump- 
backed katcina,” she said, “but I will give you a good medicine. When the Kwitavi 
chief asks you to spin in his kiva do not be afraid to go there. Then, when it comes 
time to rest and eat, they will put out the fire and try to kill you. Just as soon as it 
gets dark chew up your medicine and spurt it everywhere. This will make all the 
men hump-backed like yourself, and when they try to find you by your hump they 
will be fooled into beating each other. Just you jump up and hang to the rafters and 
you will be safe.” 

The next day everything happened just as the Spider Woman had foretold. The 
men spun yarn from dark to midnight and then gathered about for the feast that 
was to be their reward. Hardly had they begun to eat than the kiva chief extin- 
guished the fire and plunged the kiva into total darkness. Immediately Kokopele 
chewed and spurted his medicine and got a safe hold on the rafters while the wicked 
men, feeling each other’s humps, began to belabor one another as hard as they 
could. At last they realized that there seemed to be many hump-backs present, so 
they called for lights and discovered that some of their own kiva mates had been 
killed or injured but that Kokopele was entirely unharmed. 

The men from Kwitavi were witches and “‘two-hearted,” so they soon recovered 
their natural shapes, and were healed of their wounds or restored to life as the case 
might be. Even then their wickedness did not go unpunished, for within a few days 
they all died off one after the other.'® 


1° Stories of kiva jealousy and attacks similar to that on Kokopele are repeated with 
numerous variations in several Hopi myths. Compare H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi 
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Alarmed by his narrow escape from death Kokopele decided to leave Oraibi and 
to live with his family at the home of his grandmother just outside the village limits. 
Here things prospered well with him and within a few years enough children were 
born to him to enable him to stage a dance for his former neighbors. 


The Kokopeltiyo katcina dance always occurs in the spring. After the 
early morning dance the katcina impersonators have breakfast and then 
spend the forenoon gathering wild blossoms. When they return for the 
afternoon performances the male katcinas run fiétiwa (wrangle) with the 
Kokopelmanas who accompany them." Sometimes, if the katcinas see 
among the spectators a young woman nursing a baby, they may rush up 
to her and extend their clusters of wild flowers to her child to see if, by 
seeking to grasp it, the baby should seem to acknowledge one of them for its 
father as long ago Kokopele established his claim to his wife and son. 

As Dr Hawley’s archaeological evidence indicates, Kokopele is rather 
widely represented throughout the Southwestern Pueblos. This conclusion 
is supported by recent ethnological studies, inasmuch as Dr Leslie A. White 
has obtained a myth, closely comparable to the Hopi story of Kokopele, 
from the Keresan village of Acoma. A summary of the Acoma version 
brings into relief the many similarities in the two accounts. 


THE DAPOPO BROTHERS SEDUCE THE 
WAR CHIEF’S DAUGHTER® 


A long time ago two Dapopo brothers" lived at Acoma near the house of Masewi, 
the elder of the twin war gods. The younger Dapopo asked the War Chief’s daughter 
to let him sleep with her but she refused. Then the older Dapopo asked her the same 
thing and was also refused. In fact, the chief’s daughter rejected the advances of all 
the boys at Acoma. The Dapopos were angry and kept thinking of how they could 
get the girl. At last the older brother advised the younger to dig a hole in the ground 
at the side of the mesa and to hide there until the girl came to relieve herself in the 


(Anthropological Series, Field Columbian Museum, Vol. 8, 1905), pp. 126-35. In other stories 
told at Oraibi, the term Kwitavi (Feces Kiva) is often used. 

" For four days after the conclusion of the Snake or Flute ceremonies, and on certain 
other occasions, the men of a village make gifts to the women by holding an object aloft and 
running and dodging among a crowd of feminine pursuers until some woman succeeds in 
snatching the article from the hands of the runner. The Hopi term for this sort of wrangling 
is Hétiwa. See G. A. Dorsey and H. R. Voth, The Mishongnovi Ceremonies of the Snake and 
Antelope Fraternities (Anthropological Series, Field Columbian Museum, Vol. 3, No. 3, 1902), 
p. 254. For other details of this custom, see the references listed under fiiitani in Parsons, 
Hopi Journal, p. 1263. 

® The following story is based on a myth recorded by Dr White at Acoma in 1927. He 
has very kindly permitted me to summarize it for this article. 

3 For a description of the Dapopo brothers, consult Leslie A. White, The Acoma Indians 
(Forty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1932), p. 77. 
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evening. In this way the Dapopo got his girl. She did not realize exactly what had 
happened, but she liked the sensation so much that she repeatedly returned to the 
same spot. Then the older brother hid and he too got the girl. 

Soon the Acoma people noticed that she was going to have a baby. Everyone 
wondered about it because “she never did have a man,” and every boy tried to 
claim that he was the father of her child. When the time came two babies were 
born, one for each of the Dapopo. The War Chief decided to find out who had 
fathered his daughter’s children so he announced a test. All the young men and 
boys of the village went out and gathered bunches of flowers. Then they lined up 
and offered them to the babies but they would not accept them. Finally the Da- 
popos, who were last in line, presented their flowers and the children took them, 
thus acknowledging the Dapopos for their fathers. All the other men and boys felt 
ashamed and angry. They called the Dapopos “Big Ears” because they had enor- 
mous ears, and they talked against the chief’s daughter for having let them father 
her babies. The Dapopo brothers brought some things for the children to wear 
and went to the girl’s house to live. 


Turning from the myths to the question of Hopi dances in which Koko- 
pele is impersonated, we find that although Fewkes describes and pictures 
this katcina he never had the opportunity of seeing it in action. ‘The 
author has been informed,” writes Fewkes, “‘that in olden times many of 
these things appeared at the same time, but he has never seen the persona- 
tion.’ On the basis of this comment Dr Hawley has stated tentatively 
that “Evidently this is no longer a spirit of major consequence.” Such a 
statement is not entirely correct, for the Hopi still regard Kokopele as an 
important katcina, and his dance is still occasionally performed. 

During the series of winter night dances which follow after the Powamu 
ceremony, it is customary for each kiva group in the Hopi villages to im- 
personate a different katcina type. In the round of dances held at Mishong- 
novi on March 17, 1934, the men from Honani kiva chose to portray 
Kokopele. Dr Fred Eggan was present at this performance and has gener- 
ously allowed me to present an abstract of his field notes. 

On the morning of March 17, Koyemci announced a dance to be held 
that night. Dr Eggan went into Ahl kiva whose members were preparing 
to represent Tasap (Navaho) katcina. Dancing started at about 11:30 
P.M. and lasted until about 2:00 A.M., each kiva unit, with one exception, 
coming to dance twice. The impersonations given that night included 
Tasap, Hote, Kokopele, So-tukinani or Pikon, and So’hi. There were six 
Kokopele dancers. They wore dark gray masks (fig. 1), and suits of long 
underwear with a woman’s belt tied at the back. Every performer had a 


4 J. W. Fewkes, Hopi Katcinas (Twenty-first Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1903), p. 86 and plate 25. 
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hump fixed on his shoulders, and a large red “penis” (of gourd?) strapped 
in position over the underwear. Each dancer carried a rattle in one hand 
and held his “‘penis” with the other throughout the performance. As they 
entered the kiva the katcinas lunged at the spectators, particularly at the 
women. They sang and danced facing the audience, advancing in unison 
occasionally and singing a slow song. The spectators laughed hilariously. 
Afterwards a Hopi man told Dr Eggan one should be friends with the 
Kokopele as they were the ones who sent babies.” 


™~eagle 
feather 


Fic. 1. Mask of Kokopeitiyo from Mishongnovi. 


Not only is the male Kokopele represented occasionally at present, but 
the modern Hopi also impersonate the female, Kokopelmana, from time to 
time. This character is a racing katcina and the role is generally taken by 
a strong runner who simulates copulation with any man he catches. The 
Kokopelmana may be selected for impersonation by an individual whenever 
large assortments of katcinas are scheduled to appear. 

On February 1, 1934, while the Powamu ritual was being celebrated at 
Bakavi on Third Mesa, Dr Eggan and I visited that village to watch the 
katcinas which circulate through the streets on the ninth day of the cere- 
mony. In the course of the afternoon there came forth several Koyemsi, 
two Avatchoya, one Tcaveyo, one Hilili, one Kwikwilyuka,!” and one 
Kokopelmana. The latter appeared barefooted and barelegged, wearing a 


46 Compare the statement in Parsons, Hopi Journal, p. 388. 

% See H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony (Anthropological Series, Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Vol. 3, No. 2, 1901), p. 117. 

17 These katcinas may be identified by consulting any of the sources dealing with Hopi 
katcinas, Kwikwilyuka is sometimes called ““Mocker” and on this occasion he imitated and 
mocked Tcaveyo particularly. His costume was distinguished by a long black and white 
striped nose, and by bunches of cedar bark tied on his head. 


alternately 
white and 
dark gray 
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ragged manta, a shabby atu’u (small ceremonial blanket worn by women), 
and a mask comparable to that of Kokopeltiyo (fig. 2). As soon as this 
impersonator emerged from the kiva, all the men and boys in the vicin- 
ity began to scatter. At first the Kokopelmana merely feinted running 
after them, but suddenly “‘she’”’ caught up with an unwary man, raised him 


Fic. 2. The Kokopelmana at Bakavi. 


high in “her” arms and pretend to copulate with him from behind. This 
done, “she” released him and handed him a few packets of somiviki (corn- 
meal cakes). From then on “she” ran far and wide in quest of “lovers,” pre- 
tended to lure men out of their houses, and argued in vigorous pantomime 
with all women and girls who tried to keep men away from “her.”!* In one 
instance Kokopelmana climbed to a roof top where a solitary man was in- 
tent on watching the other katcinas in the plaza below. “She” seized him 
without warning, threw him roughly to the ground and squeezed him in a 
tight embrace. A few moments later he was released, slightly dazed, and 
proffered the usual gift of somiviki. Suddenly, the Kokopelmana leaped 
from one roof to another, across an intervening space of about five feet, and 
there, to my great chagrin and the crowd’s delight, “‘she” trapped me before 
I could get down a ladder to safety. Luckily, “she’’ merely signified con- 


18 A man is usually shielded from Kokopelmana by his ikya’am (women of his father’s 
clan). For an explanation of this custom, see M. Titiev, The Problem of Cross Cousin Marriage 
among the Hopi (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, pp. 105-11, 1938). 
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quest by patting me on the back and tendering me a couple of packages of 
somiviki. Later, I was teased about the affair by the Oraibi people who said 
that a man was “‘spoiled’”’ (that is, rendered undesirable to other girls) if the 
Kokopelmana “got into him.” 

It is perfectly clear, then, that in one manifestation or another Kokopele 
is still an active figure in Southwestern myth and ritual. At this date it is 
impossible to tell how it happened that Fewkes never saw an impersonation 
of this katcina, but I venture the guess that the rarity of its appearance 
among the modern Hopi is best to be explained by analogy with the gradual 
decline of clowning. In both cases the antics of the performers were lewd and 
obscene, and notoriously obnoxious to prudish white observers. With the 
growing influx of outside visitors to Hopi ceremonials, government officials 
tended to suppress bawdy actions and to punish actors who persisted in 
maintaining the older tradition. As a result, clowning activities have been 
driven beneath the surface and greatly curtailed, and few unrestrained per- 
formances are given when large numbers of outside spectators are present. 
It is significant that the most obscene clowning I ever witnessed at Oraibi 
was carried on at a kiva night dance in midwinter, 1934, and that the per- 
formance of Kokopele which Dr Eggan observed was likewise held in the 
comparative privacy of a kiva, late at night in the winter season. I believe 
that the scarcity of Kokopele representations in modern times is due less 
to a diminution of his importance than to restraints imposed by the Ameri- 
can government on all erotic and phallic exhibitions. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NATURAL 
AND HUMAN FLAKING ON PREHISTORIC 
FLINT IMPLEMENTS By ALFRED S. BARNES 


HE problem of the antiquity of man is an important one, not only on 

account of the general interest that surrounds the origin of our race 
but also for the indications that its solution may furnish of the rate at 
which human evolution has taken place and the stages through which it 
has passed. 

Owing to the perishable nature of bone the finding of skeletal remains 
of early man is of relatively rare occurrence; but the tools that man has 
made, or is supposed to have made from flint, chert, jasper, chalcedony, 
and other hard brittle material are practically imperishable and have been 
found in large numbers. For the sake of simplicity the term “‘flint’’ will be 
used throughout this paper to denote any or all of the above materials, since 
the main phenomena of conchoidal fracture are common to them all. 

The fact that the earliest tools of Palaeolithic (Quaternary) men already 
exhibit complex forms points to the existence of man in late Tertiary times. 
Soon after the demonstration by Boucher de Perthes of the human origin 
of the flint tools of Palaeolithic man the search for the tools of tertiary man 
commenced. In the period 1868-78 claims were made for the human origin 
of flaked flints from Thenay (Loir et Cher, France), Puy Courny and Puy 
Boudieu (Cantal, France) and Otta (Portugal). In 1872 Dr C. C. Abbott 
announced his discovery of human artifacts in the river gravels at Trenton, 
New Jersey. In 1892 the eminent English geologist Sir Joseph Prestwich 
published a paper on the primitive flint implements discovered by Ben- 
jamin Harrison in the Tertiary gravels on the plateau of Kent, and five 
years later Dr H. P. Blackmore discovered a series of eoliths in the neigh- 
borhood of Salisbury (England). In the first decade of the present century 
the Belgian geologist A. Rutot published numerous memoirs on the large 
series of eoliths he had discovered in Belgium. In 1905 W. G. Clarke found 
flaked flints at Norwich (England) which he described as eoliths, and when, 
five years later, J. Reid Moir announced his discovery of humanly flaked 
flints below the Red Crag beds of Ipswich (England), Clarke recognized 
that his finds at Norwich were of pre-Crag age. 

Professor Ameghino! in 1909 claimed that in Argentina he had found 
vestiges of Pliocene man consisting of baked earth (tierra cocida) scorie, 


1F, Ameghino, Las formaciones sedimentarias de la region litoral de Mar del Plata y 
Chapalmaldn (Anales, Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires, ser. 3, Vol. 10, pp. 343-428, 1909). 
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used and flaked stones, and used bones in deposits of Upper and Lower 
Miocene, Oligocene, and Upper Eocene dates. AleS Hrdlitka? showed, 
however, in 1912 that these archaeological remains belonged to a single 
culture, that of the local Indians and that this culture could not possibly 
be of any great age. 

In 1913 N. H. Winchell* claimed pre-Palaeolithic age for a number of 
implements from Kansas on the grounds of patina, stain, and physical 
condition. In 1921 Professor Walter Howchin‘ claimed that he had found 
on the table lands of Central Australia a real Eolithic culture separated 
from the typical stone tools of the blackfellow by an unbridged cultural 
gap. Recently Professor E. B. Renaud® of the University of Denver claims 
to have found in southwestern Wyoming ancient human implements, some 
of which from their physical condition and patina he thinks are of pre- 
Chellean date, but the geological age of these finds has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the belief that the tools of pre- 
Palaeolithic man have been discovered in various parts of the globe is both 
widespread and old established. Examples of European eoliths are shown 
in Figure 1. 

The forms that this belief takes are varied and of these Rutot’s initial 
views were perhaps the most logical. He sought for natural fragments of 
flint which he claimed showed traces of the work done with them in the 
operations of cutting, chopping, and scraping, together with simple trim- 
ming to facilitate prehension. Nevertheless he proceeded to recognize in 
these eoliths from Miocene and Oligocene deposits the usual series of simple 
Palaeolithic tools such as scrapers, choppers, knives, anvils, cores, etc. 

On the other hand Reid Moir claims as the result of twenty-five years’ 
assiduous work in the beds below the Crag that the tools of Tertiary man 
found there are flaked in the same way as are those of Palaeolithic man. He 
claims further that most of the types of tools found in Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Palaeolithic times are found also in pre-Crag times. Such tools in- 
clude hand axes, choppers, side scrapers, blade scrapers, nosed scrapers, 


2 Ale’ Hrdlitka, W. H. Holmes, and B. Willis, Early Man in South America (Bulletin, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 52, Washington, 1912). 

3N. H. Winchell, The Weathering of Aboriginal Stone Artifacts (Minnesota Historical 
Society, Vol. 16, Pt. 1, St. Paul, 1913). 

4 W. Howchin, On the Occurrence of Aboriginal Stone Implements of Unusual Type on the 
Table Land Regions of Central Australia (Transactions and Proceedings, Royal Society of 
South Australia, Vol. 45, pp. 206-30, 1921). 

5 E. B. Renaud, The Archaeological Survey of the High Western Plains, 10th Report. The 
Black’s Fork Culture of Southwest Wyoming (Denver, 1938). 
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burins, etc., together with a series of diminutive flint tools and a set of 
“bone implements” made from the ribs of cetacew. Unlike the tools of 
Palaeolithic man which show evolution, in that certain types appear for the 


Fic. 1. Eoliths from Europe. 1, Puy Boudieu (France); 2, Puy Courny (France); 3, Saint 
Prest (France); 4, Boncelles (Belgium); 5, 6, Kent Plateau (England); 7, Salisbury (England); 
8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, Pre-Crag Ipswich (England) after J. R. Moir; 10, Pre-Crag Norwich 
(England) after Sir E. Ray Lankester. 
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first time at certain culture levels, the various types of tools of pre-Crag 
man may all be found side by side in the detritus bed below the Crag in 
an anachronistic assemblage. 

The reasons advanced for believing that pre-Crag flints of Tertiary age 
were flaked by man rather than by natural agencies are varied and for the 
most part purely subjective. The more cogent are based on the following 
propositions: 

(i) That natural forces are not able to produce flaking of similar character 
to that of the pre-Crag flints. 

(ii) That the pre-Crag flints resemble in type and technique of flakin 
the main types of tools found in Lower, Middle, and Upper Palaeo+ 
lithic and in Mesolithic times. 

(iii) That the numerous forms found below the Crag and also on the 
Plateau of Kent and elsewhere which exhibit regular series of parallel 
flake scars cannot be considered to be the result of random concussions 
between stones. 

It will be shown later (see Sections I and III) that purely natural forces 
are able to produce flaking similar to that on eoliths and that the technique 
of flaking shown on eoliths differs from that of human work (see Section V), 
but the statement that fortuitous concussions do not produce large numbers 
of tools with parallel flake scars may be accepted as true. 

Attempts have been made to formulate an objective difference between 
flakes detached by man and those detached by natural agencies. It has 
been stated® that “flakes that show at their point of separation from the 
parent block a small step or ledge, so-called “resolved flakes,” and flake 
scars which exhibit hinge fractures, small fissures, negative conchoids, and 
intelligent truncation can be regarded with some degree of certainty as 
having had their origin in forceful human blows.” 

It must be said, however, that all the effects mentioned above are to 
be found on pieces of flint fractured by fortuitous pressure as well as on 
specimens made by man. 

Before considering the criterion by means of which we are enabled to 
distinguish between the work of man and that of nature it will be well to 
consider briefly the following factors: 

(I) The natural forces which operate on flint. 

(II) The characters displayed by natural fractures. 

(III) The artificial application of natural forces in the laboratory. 

(IV) The characteristics displayed by human flaking. 


® J. Reid Moir, Pre-Palaeolithic Man (London, 1919), p. 58. 
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I. NATURAL FORCES AND THE FLAKING OF FLINT 


Flints may be fractured naturally by forces applied externally to the 
surfaces of the stones or by forces operating in the interior of the material. 
EXTERNAL FORCES 

(i) Fortuitous concussion caused by the impact of other stones. 

(ii) Pressure produced by the foundering of a deposit due to the dissolu- 
tion of an underlying bed. 

(iii) Pressure produced by solifluxion due to the movement of a thawed 
gravel down a slope. 

Fortuitous Concussion. There is no doubt that in certain localities, such 
as sea beaches, fortuitous concussion can flake flints freely. It must be ad- 
mitted that the bombardment of stones fixed in the face of a cliff or in the 
bed of a river by other stones, or, in exposed situations, a bombardment 
by wind-borne pebbles, will sometimes produce parallel flaking. Such cases, 
however, must be rare, and random concussion cannot be considered as 
the cause of the large number of Tertiary flints exhibiting parallel flaking. 

Foundering. The dissolution of a subjacent bed and the pressure of over- 
lying strata produce movements which give rise to fractures, and if the 
movement be considerable, some striation may also be produced. Differences 
in the compressibility of the components of a bed may also give rise to 
fractures due to small relative movements between stones in contact. 
Figure 2 shows a series of examples of flints fractured by foundering. Num- 
bers 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, and 13 were found in pockets in an Eocene marine 
deposit (Blackheath beds) at Stanstead (Surrey, England). The pockets 
are filled with nodules of flint which at one time overlaid the Blackheath 
pebble beds, but owing to the dissolution of the chalk beneath the latter, 
extensive foundering has taken place and the flint nodules have descended 
in places 20 to 40 feet, and the Blackheath pebbles have filled in behind 
them. The pockets are closely packed with flaked flints, and many of the 
flakes detached are found adherent to or contiguous to the parent blocks 
and can be replaced on the flake scars, so that the natural origin of the 
flaking is unquestionable. Some of the flaked pieces are striated deeply on 
the cortex and lightly on the flint surfaces; others are free from striation. 
Figure 2 shows also examples of fractured flints from Eocene deposits. It 
will be seen from Figure 2 that flints may be fractured naturally in ways 
which resemble the flaking found on eoliths (see fig. 1). Where pressure 
from another stone has broken a cylindrical flint nodule at its center the 
Abbé Breuil’? has shown, that when the movement is continued, the two 


7H. Breuil, Sur la présence d’éolithes a la base de l’Eocéne Parisien (L’ Anthropologie, 
Vol. 21, pp. 395-408, 1910). 
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pieces are wedged apart at the point where the pressure is applied and the 
lower edges of these pieces are pressed one against the other with a rotary 
movement which results in the removal of a series of parallel flakes from 
each of the pieces (see fig. 2: 3). 


Fic. 2. Natural fractures caused by foundering. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, Stanstead, Surrey 
(England); 2, 3, 4, 9, Belle Assise (France) after Breuil; 10, 11, Grays, Essex (England) after 
S. H. Warren. 
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Solifluxion. A mass of thawed gravel moving down a slope over the hard 
frozen surface beneath it behaves like a viscous fluid. The center moves 
faster than the sides and the top layers move faster than the bottom ones, 
thus giving rise to complex movements of rotation by which the contained 


stones are crushed one against the other or against other stones embedded 
in the frozen subsoil. 


o ‘283 4 


Fic. 3. Naturally fractured flint from the Middle Terrace of the Thames, Lion Pit, Grays, 
Essex, England, showing detached flakes found in position (after S. H. Warren). 


The Abbé Breuil in his important work on solifluxion® has shown that 
this gives rise to striation and flaking. S. Hazzledine Warren® has found in 
the gravel at the base of the Middle Terrace of the Thames in the Lion Pit, 
Grays (Essex, England), a number of flints fractured naturally in this way. 
One of these of Rostro-Carinate form is shown at Figure 3. The number of 
parallel flakes removed from this specimen is twenty-seven, and three of 
the detached flakes were found still in position. The base of the specimen 


® H. Breuil, De importance de la solifluxion dans l’ étude des terrains quarternaires du Nord 
de la France et des pays voisins (Revue de Géographie Physique et de Géologie Dynamique, 
Vol. 7, Pt. 4, pp. 269-331, 1934). 

* S. H. Warren, Sub-soil Flint Flaking Sites at Grays (Proceedings, Geologists Association, 
Vol. 34, p. 38, 1923). 
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is flat and carries a good bulb while its surface is marked by transverse 
lines due to pressure in movement. On flints subjected to much solifluxion 
striation is frequent and crushing of the arétes and edges is also common. 


Fractures DvE TO INTERNAL FoRCES 


It has long been known that changes of temperature may remove from 
the surfaces of flints circular or elliptical flakes which are known as “pot 
lids” leaving on the parent block corresponding hollows or pits known as 
“frost pits.” 

At the present time we are not able to say with certainty that thermal 
changes alone are responsible for internal fractures, for other causes, such 
as dehydration, expansion of geodes or inclusions, chemical or physical 
changes in the material, may also play a part. All such fractures may there- 
fore be termed fractures due to internal forces. 

Internal forces are responsible for a great many fractures with con- 
choidal characters which may penetrate a nodule in all directions, breaking 
it up into a number of sharp edged pieces. Such fractures sometimes are 
found over a wide tract of country. Professor F. Wood Jones and Dr T. D. 
Campbell'® of the University of Adelaide state that on the exposed table 
lands of Central Australia over an area of many hundreds of square miles 
there are myriads of conchoidal flakes which lie loosely scattered over the 
surface or packed together into the wonderful mosaic pavement known as 
“The Gibbers.”” The boulders of silicated desert sandstone are broken up 
by the intense noon-tide heat and nocturnal frosts into conchoidal flakes 
which have been thought to be eoliths (see p. 100). 

Flints in gravels considerably below the surface of the ground which 
would appear to be free from sudden or great changes of temperature are 
sometimes broken up by internal forces, and humanly made tools con- 
tained in the gravel may be cracked, flaked, or completely broken into 
pieces." 


Il. THE CHARACTERS DISPLAYED BY NATURAL FRACTURES 


(a) Concussion. Flaking produced by fortuitous concussion usually 
lacks the regularity found on humanly worked tools and both faces of the 
tool are often flaked or chipped in an irregular manner. Contiguous flake 
scars or groups of scars frequently show different patination indicating 
differences in age. Flakes are numerous and are mostly from the outer sur- 


10 F, Wood Jones and T. D. Campbell, A Contribution to the Study of Eoliths (Journal, 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 55, 1925), p. 115. 

11 A. Rutot, Les actions naturelles possibles, etc. (Société d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 
Séance du 30 December, 1901). 
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face of nodules; bulbs are often well marked but the striking platforms are 
usually part of the cortex of the nodule. 

(b) Pressure. Flakes removed by crushing do not often show good plat- 
forms; indeed, the platform is usually lacking. The bulbs produced by 
pressure are in general less salient than those produced by a stone hammer, 
but more salient than the diffuse bulbs of the Upper Palaeolithic in- 
dustries.” 

Where striation is present and the stone causing the striation reaches 
the edge of the flint surface, a flake with a good platform and bulb may be 
produced. Where the actions of solifluxion or foundering have been con- 
siderable, flakes are uncommon, for most of them subsequent to their re- 
moval from the parent block have been broken up into small pieces. 

(c) Internal forces. The flakes due to internal forces show well marked 
conchoidal curvature but no defined striking platforms. The flake scars 
usually show diffused negative conchoids; moreover they not infrequently 
occur in positions from which it would not be possible to detach a flake by 
percussion. 

It may be said of natural fractures in general that some really good 
pseudomorphs of human work may be found, but when a number of speci- 
mens are examined, examples of aberrant flaking will be present. These 
aberrant flakes either serve no useful purpose in connection with the sup- 
posed tool or occur in positions where they would not be found in human 
work, or present angles platform-scar which are obtuse. The angle platform- 
scar is the angle between the platform or surface on which the blow was 
struck or the pressure was applied which detached the flake, and the scar 
left on the tool where the flake has been detached. The method of measuring 
this angle is given in the Appendix. 


Ill, THE ARTIFICIAL APPLICATION OF NATURAL FORCES 


One of the earliest, if not the earliest scientific account of the fortuitous 
fracture of flint is contained in the Observations on Stone Chipping, by 
George Ercol Sellers of Bowlesville, Illinois, in 1885. At Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, he made an important study on the fracture of stones by the tires 
of wagons and noted that many of the fractured pieces resembled genuine 
cores which would be mistaken for the work of man. He followed up these 
observations by a series of experiments with a hollow metal cylinder filled 


12 A. S. Barnes and A. Cheynier, Etude sur les techniques du debitage du silex (Bulletin, 
Société Prehistorique Francaise, No. 5, 1935). 

13 G. E. Sellers, Observations on Stone Chipping (Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 
1885, Part 1: “Papers Relating to Anthropology”). 
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with pebbles of various sizes and shapes on which pressure was brought to 
bear by means of a screw acting on a plunger. He states that the results 
showed “‘many representations of the rude implements found in the drift.” 


Fic. 4. Effects of the artificial application of pressure. 1-7, Types of flaking produced by 
rotating a flint edge under pressure against a hard surface; 8-12, Examples of flaking by 
direct compression; 13-16, Flakes removed by a rounded steel point moving under pressure 
over a flint surface. 
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In the author’s investigations the following experiments were made: 

(1) In order to simulate pressure and rotation as found in solifluxion, 

pressure was applied to the edge of a flint while rotating it against a 
hard surface. 

(2) Nodules of flint were subjected to direct compression (crushing): 
(a) free in air, (b) set in a mixture of cement and sand. 

(3) Striations were formed, and flakes were detached from the edge of 
a flint block by means of a rounded steel point moving under pressure 
over the surface. Examples of the various kinds of flaking produced in 
these cases are shown in Figure 4. These are directly comparable with 
the kinds of flaking found on the so-called tools of Tertiary man (see 


fig. 1). 
IV. THE CHARACTERISTICS DISPLAYED BY HUMAN FLAKING 


When we examine the tools of Palaeolithic man we find that they are 
furnished with acute edges (less than 90°) for cutting and scraping, for 
such edges are more effective for these purposes than edges with obtuse 
angles (90° and over). There is a further reason why on humanly made tools 
we find that the majority of the angles platform-scar are acute and that 
is because the tool maker must be able to control the flakes he removes, 
just as a sculptor does, in order to achieve the shape he desires. In the 
author’s experience of making flint implements he finds that for satis- 
factory control of the flaking the angles platform-scar lie between 20° and 
88°. It is possible to remove regular series of short flakes up to 120°, par- 
ticularly if a punch be used, and it is possible also by striking a heavy blow 
on a thick flint nodule to remove a flake at 140° but such flakes are not 
under control. In spite of these exceptions it can be said that Palaeolithic 
man employed obtuse angles very rarely in his work, as may be seen from 
the fact that out of 1,800 angles platform-scar measured on 18 different 
human industries only 1.1% of the angles were of 110° or over, the median 
angle being 69.8°. In human work the bulbs may either be salient or diffuse. 
Flakes with salient bulbs as a rule show well-marked platforms, either 
facetted or plain, while those with diffuse bulbs have narrow platforms, 
the intersection of which with the bulbar surface has an elliptical contour 
with a slightly overhanging lip. Diffuse bulbs are mainly found in the Upper 
Palaeolithic industries. 


V. A CRITERION OF HUMAN WORKMANSHIP 
ON FLAKED TOOLS 


In order to secure a criterion which shall be objective, some quantity 
which is easily measurable and is common to both natural fractures and 
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human work must be selected. Such a quantity is to be found in the angle 
platform-scar as already defined. The method of measurement is given in 
the Appendix. Since not less than 100 angles platform-scar are measured 
in each case the results will be found to be practically constant for a given 
industry, and, in accordance with the laws of large numbers, are repre- 
sentative of that industry. The results obtained from an examination of 
the percentage of obtuse angles platform-scar (90° and over) present in 8 
Eolithic industries, 7 categories of natural fractures, and 16 representative 
human industries are shown in Figure 5. A consideration of this figure 
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B. Natural Fractures 
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C. Haman Work 

Fic. 5. Percentages of obtuse angles platform-scar (90° and over) found on (A) Eoliths, 
(B) Natural fractures, (C) Human work. 

A. Eoliths. (1) Pre-Crag Norfolk and Suffok (England); (2) Kent Plateau (England); 
(3) Pre-Crag Norwich (England); (4) Puy Courny (France); (5) Puy Boudieu (France); 
(6) Salisbury (England); (7) Hackpen Hill (Wilts., England); (8) Boncelles (Belgium). The 
first five are striated (solifluxion); 6, 7, and 8 are unstriated (foundering). 

B. Natural Fractures. (1) Hard rocks from Boulder Clay (n. England); (2) Stanstead 
(England); (3) Flints crushed by wheels of vehicles; (4) Grays, Essex (England) Eocene; 
(5) Bourdon: Concussion in ancient estuary (France); (6) Belle Assise (France) Eocene; 
(7) Hard rocks from moraines, from Switzerland, Germany, and Scotland. 

C. Human Work. (1) Pre-Chellean and Chellean, Warren Hill (England); (2) Abbevillian, 
Somme (France); (3) Campignian, Foret de Montmorency (France); (4) Levallois I and II, 
Montiéres (France); (5) Acheulean, Farnham (England); (6) Acheulean, Haine Saint Pierre 
(Belgium); (7) Acheulean III, Chelles (France); (8) Acheul I, Abbeville (France); (9) Tay- 
acien, Bed 3 La Micoque (France); (10) Tayacien, Bed 5 La Micoque (France); (11) Clacton 
III, Warren Hill (England); (12) Acheulean VII, Bed 6 La Micoque (France); (13) Mou- 
sterian, La Rochette (France); (14) Pre-Mousterian, Bed 4 La Micoque (France); (15) 
Acheulean V, Montiéres (France); (16) Solutrean, Badegoule (France). 
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shows clearly the difference in the percentage of obtuse angles found on 
human work on the one hand and on eoliths and natural fractures on the 
other, and the resemblance between the two latter. When the angles plat- 
form-scar are arranged as a frequency distribution and the quartile points 
are determined, it is found that in human work Q; is always less than 90°, 
while for eoliths and natural fractures Q; is always more than 90°. The 
values of the quartile points (Q;, Q., and Q;) for each of the three groups 
(eoliths, natural fractures, and human work) are shown in Table I together 
with the differences between them. Particulars of the various categories 
forming each group are given in Figure 5. 


TaBLeE I. VALUES IN DEGREES OF THE QUARTILE PoINTs FOR GROUPS OF 
(A) Naturat Fractures, (B) Eorrrus, (C) HumMAN Work, TOGETHER 
WITH THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THESE GROUPS 


Number of Number of Angles platform-scar 
Group categories measures in degrees 
in group in group 
Quartile Points Qs 
A. Natural Fractures 7 900 83° 93.6° 106° 
B. Eoliths 8 1700 82.6° 92° 102.3° 
C. Human Work 19 2600 61.7° 69.8° ki 
Differences 
A-B Differences between Natural Fractures and 
Eoliths 0.4° 1.6° aa 
A-C Difference between Natural Fractures and Hu- 
man Work Az” Be 29° 
B-C Difference between Eoliths and Human Work 20.9° 22.2° 25.3° 


A consideration of Table I shows that the differences in the values of 
the quartile points for natural fractures and eoliths are very small, whereas 
the differences between human work and natural fractures, and human 
work and eoliths are pronounced and are both of the same order of magni- 
tude. 

The criterion may be expressed briefly as follows. The flaked tools of 
an industry made, or supposed to be made by percussion and measured in 
accordance with the directions set out in the Appendix may be considered 
to be of human origin if not more than 25% of the angles platform-scar 
are obtuse (90° and over). None of the eoliths examined by the author and 
enumerated in Figure 5 comply with the criterion and therefore they can 
not be considered to be of human origin. 

For much of the material studied in Figure 5 the author desires to 
express his grateful thanks to M Marcellin Boule, Director of the Institut 
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de Paléontologie Humaine, Paris, and to Professor Henri Breuil; to M 
Van Straelen, Director of the Musée Royal d’Histoire Naturelle, Brussels; 
to the Keeper of British Antiquities, British Museum; to Captain Johnston- 
Saint and Mr A. D. Lacaille of the Wellcome Historical Museum, London; 
to Mr S. H. Warren and Dr A. Cheynier; as also to the Directors of the 
Salisbury Museum, the Maidstone Museum, and the Musée Préhistorique 
Les Eyzies, and to Principal Robinson and Messrs W. G. Simmonds and 
Guilford E. Lewis for assistance in the experimental work. 


APPENDIX: METHOD OF MEASURING THE 
ANGLE PLATFORM-SCAR 


The angle platform-scar is the dihedral angle formed by the intersection of the 
surface on which the blow has been struck or the pressure applied and the surface 
of the scar left by the flake removed. It is measured on flaked tools. Subject to the 
conditions set out below, all angles platform-scar found on a tool are measured 
whatever their position on the piece may be. The angles are measured with a simple 
form of goniometer reading in degrees. One hundred angles platform-scar are 
measured for each industry and these will probably be furnished by about thirty 
tools. 

Only those angles are measured which show on one side or the other the pit of 
percussion or pressure, for it is only in this way that one can be sure that the surface 
of origin has remained intact and has not been replaced by a flake-scar starting 
from some other point. The measurement is made at the center of the pit for a dis- 
tance of about 1 cm. along the long axis of the flake; in this way the change in 
curvature shown along the axis of length in many flakes is avoided. The measures 
are confined to flake scars not less than about 1 cm. in length. 

Whatever flints are examined, whether they have been collected as being of 
human workmanship or as examples of naturally flaked flints, what is known to 
statisticians as a “true sample” should be taken. This is done by mixing the speci- 
mens in question throughly together and spreading them evenly on a table. A suffi- 
cient fraction of them is then taken for examination (say one-half or one-third) so 
that the sample is fortuitous and represents the group as a whole. 


FARNBOROUGH, KENT, ENGLAND 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE MAIDU INDIANS By FRANCES DENSMORE 


HE Valley Maidu living at Chico, California, were visited by the 
writer in March, 1937, the work being under the auspices of the 
Southwest Museum.! Two reliable informants were interviewed: Mrs 
Amanda Wilson and Pablo Sylvers.? Both remembered the old songs and 
customs pertaining to music, and recorded many songs connected with a 
certain ceremony, and with dances, games, and stories. Among the songs 
is that of a doctor who treated persons suffering from ‘‘a pain in the chest,” 
and that of a hunter returning with a load of game, the words of the latter 
being: 
We have been hunting today; 
We are loaded down; 
The feathers are heavy. 


A lullaby was recorded which contains the words “The swallow is sing- 
ing for the baby.” It was said that this song was also “‘played on the flute.” 

The purpose of this paper, however, is limited to the musical instru- 
ments and the manner of their use. 


DRUMS 


The Maidu had no drum with head of deerskin. Instead, they used a 
foot-drum (ki’le) made of a huge log. The preparation of this log was a seri- 
ous matter and the men entrusted with the task spent some time in the 
sweathouse before going down to the river where the drum was made. 
Sycamore, the hardest wood obtainable in the region, was used for this 
drum. A tree was felled and a section, about five or six feet long and two 
feet in diameter, was cut from the trunk. It was split lengthwise, and the 
workers selected the best side, which had the fewest knots in it. The center 
of this section was burned and scraped out, leaving a half-cylinder open 
at both ends. No one was allowed to see the process of making a drum, but 
there was a great feast when it was brought to the village. 

A shallow trench was dug in the ground, and the half-cylinder of wood 
was placed over the trench, with the hollow side downward. The inform- 
ants that said the trench “made the drum sound nice.”’ The original sig- 


1 The data here presented are a portion of unpublished material at the Southwest Mu- 
seum, permission for use being given by Dr F. W. Hodge, Director. 

2 The former belongs to the Michopdo band of Maidu; the latter, although a Wintun by 
birth, had spent 53 of his ca. 65 years among the Maidu of Chico. Sylvers’ information is 
specifically Maidu, Wintun or other information being excluded at my request, and was given 
only in the presence of Mrs Wilson who checked all his statements. 
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nificance of the trench was not made a subject of inquiry. This drum and 
the trench, as used by the Northern Maidu, are described by Lowie who 
states, ‘I am not aware of a specific connection with emergence tales, but 
a definitely ritualistic context is established.”* Mention may be made of the 
trench covered with sheets of zinc used as a resonator for the morache 
(notched rasp), during the Bear dance of the Northern Ute. The inclosure 
used for the Bear dance at Whiterocks, Utah, was visited by the writer in 
1914. The excavation was about 5 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. 
It was said to be “‘connected with the bear,” and the rasping sound pro- 
duced by the morache was said to be “‘like the sound made by the bear.’ 

The Maidu drum was “played” in two ways. Sometimes two or three 
men stood on top of the drum and “danced,” or stamped their feet in time 
with the singing. Sometimes two or three men stood beside the drum and 
pounded on it with heavy sticks or clubs. These sticks were four feet or 
more in length and were moved vertically, like pestles. The men stood side 
by side and lowered these heavy sticks in time with the singing. The sticks 
had no padding at the ends, like ordinary drumsticks, and they were used 
with “all sorts of dances.”” Mrs Wilson remembered the use of the foot- 
drum. 

The words of the following song suggest that a dancer might jump down 
from the drum, join the other dancers, and return to his position as a 
drummer. The song is an “old-time, Tahama song,” recorded by Pablo 
Sylvers, and the melody has been transcribed. 


I jump down and dance; 
Then I jump back up and dance. 


Two uses of a board as a drum were recorded. In the principal use, a 
long board was raised a few inches above the ground by blocks and the 
players sat beside it, pounding with short sticks. This was used with the 
men’s hand game songs of the “Big Meadow people,” recorded by Sylvers. 
He said “they pounded on the board like a piano.” This use of a board 
differed from that seen by the writer at Chiliwack, British Columbia, during 
the playing of the slahal game, in that the board was said to be back of the 
players (gamblers). Long boards arranged as three sides of a square were 


3 R. H. Lowie, The Emergence Hole and the Foot Drum (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, 
p. 174, 1938). The foot-drum and other musical instruments of the Maidu are described in 
Ethnology of the Nisenan (Ralph L. Beals, University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, No. 6), p. 356. 

‘Frances Densmore, Northern Ute Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
No. 75, 1922), p. 57. 
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seen in use at a large gathering of Makah Indians at Neah Bay, Wash- 
ington.® 

A short board was used as a drum with many Maidu dances. The board 
was of suitable length to be held in the left hand, resting on the lower arm 
in a horizontal position, and was struck with any convenient stick. 


RATTLES 


The Maidu name for rattle is washo’sho, said to suggest the “sound of 
swishing pebbles.” The instrument was used with the “night singing” of 
doctors. Mrs Wilson said, “One doctor might give up a patient and they 
would send for another. Probably that man might use a rattle.”” From this 
it might appear that a rattle was used by the more expert doctors, called 
when others were unable to effect a cure. A famous doctor, now dead, was 
known as Ed Kerr. It is said that he used a rattle made of a hummingbird’s 
nest, ‘‘or some little bird that resembled a hummingbird. He hollowed out 
the nest and put in little stones that rattled.”” Mrs Wilson said that a mem- 
ber of her family was once treated by a doctor who used a long rattle, said 
to have grains of rice in it that rattled. The informants were not urged to 
talk further on this subject. 

A split-stick rattle or clapper (pak’ papa) was made by Sylvers, the 
specimen being in possession of the Southwest Museum. He said the instru- 
ment was made only of green elder wood. A straight stick about a foot 
and a half in length was cut and allowed to dry, then split for a portion of 
its length. The pith was removed and the instrument “played” by holding 
it in the right hand and striking it against the palm of the left hand. Kroeber 
states that it was formerly used “‘with dances, especially of the Kuksu 
organization. It was either quivered or beaten against the palm of the 
hand.’’* Two songs were recorded with the accompaniment of this instrument 
and the tone, when audible in the record, was noted in the transcription. 


MUSICAL BOW 


The use of the musical bow was remembered by both the writer’s in- 
formants. According to Dixon, the instrument has a supernatural con- 
nection.’ Kroeber designates the instrument as “‘a sort of jew’s harp, the 
only stringed instrument of California,” stating that it “has been recorded 
among the Pomo, Maidu, Yokuts, and Dieguefio, and no doubt had a 


5 Nootka and Quileute Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 124, in press). 

6A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, No. 78, 1925), p. 419. 

7R. B. Dixon, The Northern Maidu (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 17, Part 3, 1905), pp. 222-23. 
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wider distribution. It was tapped as a restful amusement, and sometimes 
in converse with spirits.” According to the same authority, “mawu, or 
mawuwi, was its name. One end was held in the mouth, while the lone 
string was tapped, not plucked, with the nail of the index finger; the mel- 
ody, audible to himself only, was produced by changes in the size of the 
resonance chamber formed by the player’s oral cavity.’ 

The writer’s informants gave the name of this instrument as pan’da. 
Mrs Wilson had seen it played, and the informants agreed that an old 
Maidu took an ordinary hunting bow, tightened the sinew bowstring, put 
one end of the bow against his closed lips, and “‘kind of sang’”’ as he 
tapped the string with an arrow, or sometimes with the finger. In order to 
ascertain the exact manner of holding and using this instrument, the writer 
bought a bow, took it to Mrs Wilson’s house and made a sketch of her as 
she held it in playing position, the position being approved by Pablo 
Sylvers. The bow was held by the left hand, with the string uppermost. It 
was held almost directly outward from the body—not forward as a violin 
is held, and the head of the player was turned slightly toward the left. 
The tip of the bow was against the player’s closed lips, pressed rather 
tightly, and Mrs Wilson said the sound “ran out over the bow.” In his 
right hand the player held an arrow which he tapped against the string, 
producing a rhythmic accompaniment to the vocalization, which may be 
described as humming with the lips closed. The instrument seems to have 
been used as a diversion, Mrs Wilson saying that “the men used to lie down 
and play the bow at any time.” 

FLUTES 

It was said that “people could play any song on the flute, or they just 
played it.”’ A similar connection between song and the flute has been noted 
in other tribes. For example, an intelligent Menomini said: “Long ago 
there was a kind of singing which had no words and was in imitation of 
the flute. This was intended as a love song and it was different from any 
other kind of singing.” Four records of flute-playing by the Menomini 
were obtained and in two instances the player also “sang” one of his per- 
formances, adding words to the melody he had played on the flute. The two 
records are not identical, for it would be impossible to give an exact imi- 
tation of a flute, but the song represents an evident effort to do so.° 

A Maidu flute (ya’lu) was made by Sylvers and is in the Southwest 


8 Kroeber, op. cit., pp. 542, 824. 
* Frances Densmore, Menominee Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 
102, 1932), p. 208. 
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Museum. It is made of thin box-elder and is about eleven inches in length, 
with six holes burned in the wood, the group being equidistant from the 
ends of the flute. The holes are seven-eighths of an inch apart, closer than 
in a majority of Indian flutes. The specimen was made after the writer’s 
departure, and was transmitted by the Rev Harris Pillsbury, Minister of 
the Bidwell Presbyterian Church, who is acquainted with the Maidu and 
gave valuable assistance to the writer in her work among them. In his 
letter transmitting the flute Mr Pillsbury wrote that Pablo Sylvers played 
it ‘a little,” and did so “by blowing indirectly into the end as you would 
blow into a bottle.” This shows that the instrument was capable of pro- 
ducing tones. Concerning this instrument Kroeber says, “The flute is a 
straight tube of elder with four holes. It was blown for pleasure and in 
courtship. It is a curious fact that the only wind instrument capable of 
producing a tune appears among none of the American Indians to have been 
used ceremonially.” The use of the instrument was not discussed with the 
informants, but Mrs Wilson said that “it made a man long-winded to play 
the flute,” suggesting that the instrument, though short, was difficult to 
play. 
WHISTLES 


Short whistles made of a crane’s wing-bone were used at dances, but 
the use of a whistle made of a swan’s bone was limited to the Hesi cere- 
mony. Whistles were not used in connection with the treatment of the 
sick, as in many tribes. The women blew whistles during the Aki when a 
man climbed to the top of a pole, hung head downward, and descended 
slowly in that position. The women danced hard and blew the whistles, 
“making a pretty sound.” 

Pablo Sylvers said that long ago the Maidu had whistles made of the 
leg-bone of the crane and blue heron. “‘Some of these were long and some 
were short, and the men blew them alternately—high and low—to make 
a tune.” Often five or six men blew these at a time, at a social dance. 
Sylvers imitated the sound of the whistles, giving high and low tones 
alternately, in a simple rhythm. It is the writer’s understanding that each 
man had whistles of different lengths and blew one or another as he desired. 
Her notes, however, do not make this definite statement.!° 


10 In an attempt to clarify this. point the author wrote to Mr Pillsbury, who replied: 
“T have seen Pablo Sylvers and had a long talk with him on the question you mention. He 
explains that several men with whistles of different lengths, making sounds that were high, 
low, and in between, played while they danced. The music was more just keeping time than 
playing a tune; however, they alternated the tone so the music seemed to fit the dance steps. 
In some of the dances musicians played while others danced. But when they used these whistles 
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In such a set of whistles we have a rudimentary panpipe, an instrument 
of great antiquity widely distributed throughout the world. Concerning 
the Pandean pipes of ancient China, it is said “the first instrument of this 
kind was made by the Emperor Shun; it was a collection of 10 tubes, grad- 
ually decreasing in length and connected together in a rough manner by 
silk cord.”’ Later these tubes were arranged on a frame. The quotation con- 
tinues: “The sounds of this instrument represent the voice of the féng- 
huang, or phoenix; and in the form of the frame typifies this bird with its 
wings spread.’ The date of the Emperor Shun is said to have been the 
latter part of the third millennium B.C. There seems a possibility of oriental 
influence in the use of this set of whistles in northern California. The writer 
has not found it in other Indian tribes, but recorded the playing of the pan- 
pipe by Tule Indians, from San Blas, Panama. “It is the custom of the Tule 
to play two sets of panpipes together, one player sounding one tone and the 
other the next tone, alternating throughout the performance.” This was 
demonstrated by two of the Tule Indians; then one of the men “played the 
instrument alone, giving a performance marked by a rapid succession of 
high and low tones, suggesting a performance on the concertina. Two expert 
players could, it was said, play the same sort of music in alternating 
tones.” 

It is regretted that the limited time made it impossible to secure more 
data from these Maidu informants. 


ED WING T 
Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


the dancers were also the musicians and played while they danced.” It seems probable that 
a man might own several whistles of different lengths. If he were alone, he would blow them 
alternately. If a number of men were performing together, these would be an understanding 
as to the pitch of the whistle that each man would use. This would produce the desired alterna- 
tion of high, medium, and low tones. 

1 J. A. Van Aalst, Chinese Music (Shanghai, 1884), p. 69. 

% Frances Densmore, Music of the Tule Indians of Panama (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 77, No. 11, Washington, 1926), p. 8. 
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THE SPANISH HORSE OF 
THE PAMPAS By MADALINE W. NICHOLS 


INCE the equestrian habit of the Indians of the South American pampas 

was as strong as that of the more familiar mode of life in the North 
American plains, interesting comparative questions arise regarding the 
course of modification of aboriginal cultural habits in the two areas. With- 
out doubt the horse of the pampas was acquired from the Spaniards, but 
how much of horse culture was adopted is still a matter for inquiry. But 
for a first step it is necessary to inquire from what direction and at what 
time the horse was acquired by the Indians. 

The Spanish horse and cow were pioneers in the Spanish colonization 
of the Plata region. They multiplied rapidly, and soon innumerable herds 
ran the vast, deserted pampas. Adapting himself to this peculiar state of 
affairs, man became equestrian. He caught and broke the wild horse to 
ride to catch other wild horses and equally wild cattle. Upon them de- 
pended his food, clothing, shelter, many of the lesser conveniences of life, 
and the defense of that life itself. For centuries the Spanish horse and cow 
conditioned Spanish civilization in that region.’ 


1 For the best single study on the introduction of livestock in the Plata region, see that 
by Erland Nordenskiéld (Deductions Suggested by the Geographical Distribution of Some Post- 
Columbian W ords Used bythe Indians of South America, Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 
9 vols., Géteborg, 1919-1931). Other valuable studies are those by Enrique Lynch Arribalzaga 
Origen y caracteres del caballo criollo (Anales, Argentine Republic, Ministerio de Agricultura, 
Buenos Aires, 1900, pp. 86-131) and by Félix de Azara, A puntamientos para la historia natural 
de los cuadrtipedos del Paraguay y Rio de la Plata (Anales, Argentine Republic, Ministerio de 
Agricultura, Buenos Aires, 1900, pp. 1-18). 

Excellent general accounts of settlement are those by Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas 
(Historia general, Madrid, 1726-1727), Robert Southey (History of Brazil, 3 vols., 2nd ed., 
London, 1822), and Enrique de Gandfa (Historia de la conquista del Rio de la Plata y del 
Paraguay, 1535-1556, Buenos Aires, 1932). Manuel M. Cervera has treated Santa Fe and 
Entre Rfos (Historia de la ciudad y provincia de Santa Fe, 1573-1853, Santa Fe, 1908); Roberto 
Levillier has written of Tucumd4n (Nueva crénica de la conquista del Tucumdn, 1563-1573, 
3 vols., Buenos Aires, 1926, 1930, 1931). 

Useful documentary material is to be found in Irala’s 1545 letter, in the Relacién which 
he left at Buenos Aires, and in the Cabeza de Vaca material and the depositions made by 
early Plata settlers upon the occasion of his trial. See Coleccién de libros y documentos referentes 
ala historia de América (21 vols., Madrid, 1904-1929), Vols. 5 and 6. See also Acosta, Barco 
Centenera, Diaz de Guzmin, la Guevara, Miranda, Rivadeneyra, Schmidel, and Villalta; 
complete bibliographical reference for these items will be found in the respective footnotes. 

For the Tucum4n country, see Tucumdn, Gobernacién, Correspondencia de los Cabildos 
en el siglo XVI (3 vols., Madrid, 1918). Material on Chile may be found in the forty-six 
volumes of the Coleccién de historiadores de Chile y documentos relativos a la historia nacional 
(Santiago, Chile, 1861-1933). More popular and more easily available material on Chile may 
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Horses had entered the Plata lands with the first Spanish conquista- 
dores and the first Spanish settlers. The story usually reads that when the 
band of Mendoza’s hungry dreamers hastily abandoned their new town of 
Buenos Aires in 1541, they turned loose upon the pampa five mares and 
seven horses—all those left from the precious seventy-two with which 
their adelantado had embarked from Spain. In due course these horses 
increased in number until, by the time of the second founding of Buenos 
Aires in 1580, large herds ranged the pampas. Unfortunately, this historical 
legend is quite probably untrue. The Mendoza horses were eaten up. Those 
encountered in 1580 had descended from later arrivals. They had drifted 
down to the pampas grazing lands from many a direction, but, notably, 
from Chile and from Tucumaén. 

The chances for survival of Mendoza’s horses had been very, very slim. 
Their masters were too hungry. Soon after Mendoza’s arrival (ca. 1535), six 
ounces of bread had been the daily allowance for food; presently it was re- 
duced to three ounces of flour, with every third day a fish. And this situation 
grew rapidly worse. The doughty soldier chronicler, Ulrich Schmidel, 
reported 


Our need and misery reached such a pitch that, through reason of our great 
hunger, neither rats nor mice, nor snakes, nor any wretched vermin were left to 
remedy our great necessity . . .. We came to eat even the leather of our shoes.” 


Father Luis de Miranda corroborated this account and wrote of still worse 
food to which the unhappy settlers had recourse.’ In hungry despair, Don 
Pedro de Mendoza left Francisco Ruiz Galan as acting governor in Buenos 
Aires, while he followed his lieutenant Ayolas up the river to the Indian 
town which had happily been discovered, where the Indians were friendly 
folk who could be persuaded to bring food to their new masters. Francisco 
Villalta, reporting on this trip of Mendoza, wrote 

I assure you that within the distance of sixty leagues he threw into the waves 
more than two hundred men, all of whom had died of hunger alone.‘ 


Dojfia Isabel de Guevara wrote in 1556 to a friend in Spain 


be found in Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham’s Pedro de Valdivia, Conqueror of Chile 
(London, 1926). 

2 Ulderico Schmidel, Viaje al Rio de la Plata y Paraguay (Biblioteca, Junta de Historia y 
NumismAtica Americana, Buenos Aires), Vol. 1, pp. 151, 152. 

3 Luis de Miranda, Poema (Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Hispano- 
América, Vols. 1-14, Madrid, 1927-1932), Vol. 13, pp. 363-65. 

“El estiércol y las heses . . . muchos tristes lo comfan”’ (p. 365). 

4 Francisco de Villalta, Carta (Biblioteca, Junta de Historia y Numismética Americana, 
Buenos Aires), Vol. 1, Appendix A, pp. 303-23); p. 308. 
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Certain of us women came to this province of the Rfo de la Plata with Mendoza 
. .. and though the armada reached the port of Buenos Aires with fifteen hundred 
men, since provision were lacking, our hunger was such that within three months 
one thousand died.® 


A form questionnaire was later presented for the consideration and report 
of many of the first settlers, who, among other matters were requested to 
state 


If they know that the said don Pedro de Mendoza . . . took more than fifteen 
hundred men with him, . . . and more than one thousand men died from the hos- 
tility of the said Indians and from lack of food.® 


The replies were in the affirmative, though Fray Alonso Baptista, appar- 
ently one believing in accuracy, replied 


Where it says one thousand men who died of hunger and of Indians, that he 
does not swear to there being more than 850, or slightly more or less.” 


Unpleasant tales come down from the Buenos Aires starving time. 
In a letter by Villalta, 


Such was the necessity and such the hunger they endured that it was a horror 
to tell. Some kept their dead companion around for three and four days, that they 
themselves might take his food ration and so survive; it happened that others, 
seeing themselves so hungry, ate human flesh .... Two men, hanged for their 
crimes, were eaten from the waist down.*® 


The Relation of Gregorio de Acosta tells of many men who ate their fel- 
lows,® and Ruy Diaz de Guzman elaborates gruesomely upon the matter. 
According to his version, nothing but bones was left of our hanging Span- 
iards, and he adds note of the possible case of brother eating brother.” 
Barco Centenera had no doubts about this latter matter." 


5 Isabel de Guevara, Carta (1556) (Revista, Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires, Vol. 1, 
pp. 384-88), p. 384. 

® Coleccion de libros y documentos referentes a la historia de América, Vol. 6, pp. 109, 110. 

7 Tbid., p. 179. § Villalta, p. 305. 

® Relacién de Gregorio de Acosta sobre el gobierno de las provincias del Rio de la Plata, 
dirigida a su Magestad y a su Real Consejo de Indias (Documentos inéditos del Archivo de 
Indias, Vol. 10, pp. 525-36). 

“Se comieron muchos hombres unos a otros” (p. 526). 

1” Rui Diaz de Guzmin, Argentina (1612) (in Pedro de Angelis, Coleccién de obras y 
documentos relativos a la historia antigua y moderna de las provincias del Rio de la Plata, 
5 vols., Buenos Aires, 1910); see Vol. 1, pp. 11-111. 

“En este tiempo padecfan en Buenos Aires cruel hambre, porque faltandoles totalmente 
la racién, comfan sapos, culebras, y las carnes podridas que hallaban en los campos, de tal 
manera, que los escrementos de los unos comfan los otros. . . . Los vivos se sustentaban de la 
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When Christian was thus eating Christian even a valuable horse was 
in dire danger of becoming steak. Later the king of Spain officially recog- 
nized the distress of his colonists by granting pardon to those who had 
eaten human flesh and who, fearing Spanish retribution, had deserted 
Spanish for Indian ranks. If they would return to become proper Spanish 
settlers again, their king would be pleased to pardon them.” An appalling 
proportion of the Mendoza adventurers had died of hunger; there had 
been some excuse for sinning. 

Horses were more valuable than men in the early days of the Spanish 
conquest, but horses are known to have actually been sacrificed to the 
appetites of their masters. It happened in the Tucumdn country; it hap- 
pened as well in Buenos Aires. Schmidel writes of three Spaniards having 
been put to death for having stolen a horse and having secretly eaten it. 
Thus, the fact that one specific horse of Buenos Aires was eaten is properly 
documented. A similar fate befell the others. Again it is Schmidel who 
gives the secret away. He tells how things finally came to the point where 
“the horses no longer sufficed.’ And then it was that our settlers began 


carne de los que morfan, y aun de los ahorcados por justicia, sin dejarles mds de los huesos, 
y tal vez hubo hermano que sacé la asadura y entrafias a otro que estaba muerto para sus- 
tentarse con ella” (p. 36). 

11 Martin del Barco Centenera, La Argentina o la conquista del Rio de la Plata, 1601 (in 
Angelis, Vol. 2, pp. 183-332). 

“Un hecho horrendo, digo lastimoso. 

Aquf sucede: estaban dos hermanos; 

De hambre el uno muere, y el rabioso 

Que vivo est4, le saca los livianos 

Y bofes y asadura, y muy gozoso 

Los cuece en una olla por su [sic] manos, 

Y cémelos; y cuerpo se comiera, 

Si la muerte del muerte [ sic] se encubriera. 


. .. de dos mil que se contaron, 

Con la vida doscientos no escaparon” (p. 201). 

? Anales, Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires, Vol. 8, p. 295. 

138 Schmidel, p. 151. 

4 Here, because of the mistranslations of the Spanish texts, it is necessary to turn to the 
original, and dialectal, German. Schmidel wrote “Auch kham es lezlich darzu, das die Pferdt 
nit kleckhten oder gelanngten.” See Ulrich Schmidels Reise nach Siid-Amerika (edition of 
Valentin Langmantel, Tiibingen, 1889), p. 30. 

There would seem to be ne question of food for horses involved, no note of failing grass 
upon the pampas and of consequent horse weakness; the text means that the supply of horse 
meat gave out. The settlers hanged for killing and eating their horse were punished because 
of the secret, and selfish, nature of their crime. 
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to eat whatever else they could find. Before 1541, Mendoza’s horses had 
ceased to exist.” 

Nevertheless, there are early records to the effect that when Buenos 
Aires was abandoned, seven horses and five mares were turned loose upon 
the pampa. The reasons given for such deliberate waste of valuable{Spanish 
property are that the settlers were in desperate straits from hunger and 
Indians; that they were in too great haste to bother with horses; that they 
lacked proper transportation facilities. None of these statements were true. 

While there is no doubt that the settlers at Buenos Aires had their 
early difficulties with hunger and Indians, it is equally certain that they 
had the situation in hand by the year of 1541. When Cabeza de Vaca was 
at Santa Catalina considering his cross-country march to Asundién, he 
was joined by nine Spanish Christians who had found governmental con- 
ditions unsatisfactory at Buenos Aires and who had sailed away. They 
reported, however, that all was well at Buenos Aires in the matter of food. 
Again, in the collection of documents which grew out of Cabeza de Vaca’s 
later difficulties with Irala, it is reported that when Irala and Cabrera were 
considering the abandonment of Buenos Aires, the Indians 


... told them many times how ships and men had come to the coast of Brazil, 
and at the very time they told them this, I had already arrived at the said coast, 
with my armada, and I was on the island of Santa Catalina .... And as the said 
Indians saw that they wished to go away, they said to them: “‘Christians, where 
are you going? Wait, for soon Christians will come.” . . . There were many persons 
who offered to stay in the said port to maintain it, and they did not wish to per- 
mit it.!” 


Pero Hernandez, Cabeza de Vaca’s secretary, told how Irala had sent 
Juan de Ortega ahead to Buenos Aires, how Ortega had wanted to move 
the town and the settlers did not permit it. Months later, Irala himself 
sailed for Buenos Aires. 


Once arrived at the port, Alonso Cabrera, the inspector, who was in his com- 
pany, began immediately to arrange the abandonment of the port .. . . Then they 


% There still remains, however, the possibility that by 1541 other horses than Don 
Pedro’s original seventy-two may have entered Buenos Aires. Other ships than those of 
Mendoza had called at Buenos Aires before that date. But the suspicious absence of all refer- 
ences to horses in all records of La Plata travel until after the coming of Cabeza de Vaca and 
the inclusion of such mention in the subsequent records, would seem to indicate very clearly 
that Spaniards had no horses until after his arrival at Asunci6n. 

16 ““F] pueblo de Buenos Aires estaua poblado y reformado de gente y bastimentos” 
(Coleccion de libros y documentos referentes a la historia de América, Vol. 5, p. 163). 

17 Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 21. 
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did abandon the port, though it was so well supplied with food and livestock"* and 
so well fortified, and in the process they burned the ship which was drawn up on 
land to serve as a fort, and the church, and the wooden houses—all, despite the 
clamor and complaints of the settlers.'® 


While, in view of his personal difficulties with Irala, Cabeza de Vaca’s 
account may conceivably be prejudiced, the reports of Irala would seem 
to be documents of fundamental significance. He it was who had personally 
directed the abandonment of Buenos Aires. Neither the Relation of 1541 
nor the Letter to His Majesty the King in 1545 indicates any immediate dis- 
tress of settlers, any haste, or any lack of ships. Irala’s letter to the king 
reads 


I decided to take the stoutest of the people who had remained in the port of 
Buenos Aires and to leave behind as many as sixty of the men who were not so fit 
for service, whereupon inspector Alonso Cabrera . . . urged upon me, that, since 
that land is very cold and the people who are there are very war-like, I should leave 
eighty men, clothed and in such guise that they might survive; that otherwise I 
should collect all the people in Paraguay, because that would best further the con- 
servation of all. I asked advice upon this matter of the religious and the captains 
and the other old settlers who were there. Most of them believed that the people 
should be taken up river, both because there were too few of us to survive if divided 
and hecause of the lack of clothing and other things. It would be easier to endure 
and to remedy matters in Paraguay, which is a warm land and one where there is 
cotton, especially since the Spanish people who then remained in this province 


18 Tn connection with the depositions taken in regard to the matter of the abandonment of 
Buenos Aires, there were reports on the prosperity which made such abandonment quite 
unnecessary. According to one Juan Sorel, 

“They were so well supplied with ground cleared for farming, with pigs and chickens, and 
with garden stuff in such abundance and quantity that any people and any ships from Spain 
could be maintained and provisioned in the said port.” 

See Enrique Pefia, La despoblacién de Buenos Aires en 1541 (Revista de Derecho, Historia 
y Letras, Vol. 19, p. 181). 

19 Coleccion de libros y documentos referentes a la historia de América, Vol. 6, pp. 315-16. 

This record is regrettably inaccurate. Cabeza de Vaca’s personal bias in the matter 
must be taken into account. In the light of the general trend of Spanish conquest, it certainly 
is doubtful that Spaniards on desert pampas and surrounded by non-sedentary Indians would 
protest so violently against removal to the easier living conditions in Paraguay and the 
prospect of a ready approach to Peru. When comparative ease, comfort, and the promise of 
wealth were balanced solely against the strategic importance of the port as a way station for 
ships from Spain, Spanish officials, who did not have to live in the place, might protest, but 
it is doubtful whether any such protest would come from the individual wretched settler 
involved. 

But this type of record, in which Cabeza de Vaca is obviously trying to prove a case, 
makes all the more significant his omission of any reference to the deliberate destruction of 
such highly valuable Spanish property as the Spanish horse. 
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numbered only 350 men, counting in that number the religious and the old and the 
sick. And considering that for the service of Your Majesty and the conservation of 
all—and that Don Pedro de Mendoza had thus ordered it—it was best for us to be 
united, I decided to bring all the people up here and to leave notice in many places 
—both written on stones and by markers and in letters—so that the people that 
Your Majesty might be pleased to order to this province might know what was 
best to do, and rendering them an account of some of the reasons that we had for 
uniting in this place.?° 


In 1542 the division which Cabeza de Vaca had ordered to proceed by 
boat from Santa Catalina to Buenos Aires finally reached its destination. 
Instead of finding a settlement of their countrymen, they saw a high pole, 
with these words cut upon it, “Here is a letter.”” And there it was, buried 
underneath, in an earthen pot! This was the Relation which Irala had left 
for the guidance of passing Spaniards. In it he told how he had thought it 
best to collect all settlers at the Asuncién base—because it had a kindlier 
climate and was nearer to Peru—and he added information about supplies. 


In one of the islands of San Gabriel, you will find a wood shelter where 500 
fanegas of corn and beans have been left; 100 fanegas, 90 of corn and 10 of beans, 
are His Majesty’s. These you are to give to the king’s officials, if there are any. If 
not, they, and all the rest, may be used in the provisioning of the people... . 

In one of the islands of San Gabriel a sow and a boar have been left to breed. 
Do not kill them. If there should be many, take those you need, but always leave 
some to breed, and also, on your way, leave a sow and a boar on the island of 
Martin Garcia and on the other islands wherever you think it good, so that they 
may breed.”! 


It is to be noted that Irala did not mention horses. 


2 Tbid., Vol. 6, pp. 388-89. 

*1 Tbid., Vol. 6, pp. 367-68. 

In view of the fact that no pigs had officially entered the Plata region, an explanation is 
in order. 

Oviedo has recorded in the Plata region the presence of an animal called a puerco by the 
Spaniards because of its faint resemblance to their pigs at home. There is a similar use of the 
term gallina to denote in the New World not necessarily a hen, but something like a hen. It 
was simpler not to invent new names for objects which could be classified under those already 
in use. 

The other, and far more probable, explanation is that livestock had been introduced, in 
accordance with the usual Spanish procedure; it might have come either in the rescue ship 
from Spain or from Brazil. In the Informacién de los méritos y servicios del Capitén Gonzalo 
de Mendoza (Biblioteca, Junta de Historia y Numism4tica Americana, Buenos Aires, Vol. 1, 
Appendix C, p. 378) Mendoza was reported to have returned from his foraging expedition to 
Brazil bringing cecinas de puercos. This would seem to indicate the presence of real pigs at 
least in Brazil. 
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The documentary statements of the actual turning loose of those horses 
upon the pampa still call for explanation. Here it is significant that none 
of the accounts are contemporary. Irala and Cabeza de Vaca make no such 
statement, and none has been found in the large body of documentary evi- 
dence growing out of their personal quarrels and the necessary explanations 
made by each to his king. Later documents mention horses from the time 
of Mendoza, but it seems to be only after the passing of some forty years 
and the actual finding of horses on the pampas that this explanation for 
their presence creeps into the records. Many of these late records may be 
explained by a tendency of historians to trust each other. 

At that, not all of our early historians agreed in their statistics. Juan 
de Rivadeneyra, writing in 1581, reported forty-four horses and mares as 
the number left from the time of Mendoza, rather than the conventional 
twelve. Also oddities in statement begin to appear. So Rivadeneyra re- 
ported that the Mendoza horses had multiplied marvelously but 


. . strange to say, in all this time they have not been seen by the Spaniards, who only 
know of them from the reports of the Indians, who say that they cover the plains 
to an astonishing extent.” 


When Juan de Garay wrote the king in 1582, he admitted that in his early 
report of the second founding of Buenos Aires, he had noted hearing of 
horses. 


When I wrote this we had not seen them. . . . In truth there is a goodly number 
of them.” 


Writing in 1612, Diaz de Guzman commented upon the multiplication of 
the Mendoza horses and noted that 


... they resemble great mountains, ... they have the land occupied from Cape 
Blanco as far as Cabot’s fort—more than eighty leagues—and they extend inland 
as far as the cordillera.™ 


If the Mendoza horses had been really turned loose upon the pampa, their 
complete disappearance for these some forty years and, even more, the 
strange lack of Spanish curiosity concerning their whereabouts are inexplicable. 
Spanish horses were valuable property, yet there seems to be no record to 
the effect that any of the numerous subsequent Spanish expeditions down 
the Plata ever thought of looking for horses. 

But the strangest aspect of the whole Mendoza story is the neglect of 


2 Rivadeneyra, p. 25. 
3 Paul Groussac, Juan de Garay (Anales, Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires, Vol. 10, ix— 
ccc), p. 158. *% Diaz de Guzman, p. 17. 
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the fact that during the period from 1541, when Buenos Aires was aban- 
doned, and the year 1580, when Garay noted his herds on the plains, there 
were horses in other parts of the pampa, which might have served far more 
logically in explanation. Besides travelling with Mendoza and, later, with 
Cabeza de Vaca, horses had gone from Peru to Chile, from Peru to the 
numerous cities of the back country province of Tucum4n, from Peru and 
Charcas to Paraguay. While Buenos Aires lay waste for forty years, Chile 
and Tucuman were being settled. There are far more probabilities of the 
introduction of livestock from the west side of the pampa than directly 
from the Old World to the east. 

Almagro left Peru for Chile in 1535, taking with him some two hundred 
Spanish horses and many an Indian burden bearer. Valdivia began his ex- 
pedition in 1540, and when Indian trouble forced him to send back to Peru 
for reinforcements, he reported already having fifty mares in Chile. When 
messenger Monroy and his band set out in this quest for aid, each man 
carried as baggage four spare shoes—for his horse—and a bag of a hundred 
nails. Captured by the Indians, Monroy and one companion were left alive 
to teach their masters how to ride the horses they had so newly acquired. 
When Villagré came in 1545 in response to this request of Valdivia for aid, 
he brought with him four hundred horses and mares. One of Valdivia’s 
letters to Charles V tells of the horses already stolen from him by wily 
Araucanians, and after the defeat of Valdivia by Lautaro in 1553 and 
Villagra’s defeat in 1554, the Indians began their wholesale and systematic 
collection of the Spanish horses. So successful were they in these thefts 
that by 1601 the Chilean Indians were reported as being able to muster 
two, three, and even four thousand horses while the Spaniards had diffi- 
culty in collecting a mere six hundred. Through the many Andean passes, 
these, newly Indian, horses were driven to the security of the plains where 
they ran wild and where Pampa Indian allies also came to learn of the 
value of horses for food and for easy travel. The early date of the intro- 
duction of horses into Chile, the wholesale destruction of South Chilean 
settlements in the 50’s, and the fact that considerable numbers of horses 
were turned loose upon the pampa in a region, where, running north and 
east in search of better pasture, they would logically approach the plains 
of Buenos Aires, offer a far more satisfactory explanation for the mysterious 
appearance of the wild herds of 1580 than any mythical Mendozan an- 
cestors. It must be remembered that Spanish livestock, as well as Spanish 
agriculture and Spanish disease, had a trick of preceding Spanish conquest. 

Again, in the year 1579, Sarmiento de Gamboa noted in far away 
southern Patagonia, Indians who blithely and familiarly rode Spanish 
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horses. Where did our Patagonian Indians acquire their horses and their 
skill? Or was this just another of Gamboa’s “visions,” to be classified 
along with his Indians twelve feet in height?™ 

Parallel with the settlement in Paraguay and Chile was that of the old 
colonial province of Tucumdn. From the time of the “Gran entrada”’ of 
Diego de Rojas in 1543 and the first colonizing expedition of Nifiez de 
Prado in 1550, conquering Spaniards toured the land of Tucumdn, and 
settling Spaniards founded town after town.”* Spanish horses were essential 
to the success of these Spanish conquerors. The extensiveness of this intro- 
duction of stock is evident from the fact that as early as 1566, fourteen 
years before the second founding of Buenos Aires, 120 armed men and 500 
“spare” horses had been mustered in Tucumén to go exploring for the 
mysterious and romantically lost land of the Cesars. Roberto Levillier has 
published the several “service records” of the cabildos of these inland cities. 
There is no more graphic portrayal of the early and extended development 
of the livestock industry on the Argentine plains than this account of 
colonial inter-city aid. So the city of Santiago del Estero sent 1000 horses 
in aid of the foundation of Cérdoba in 1573, and similar aid was given at 
the founding of Londres, Cérdoba de Calchaqui, Cafiete, Talavera. Gon- 
zalo de Abreu received over 1000 horses for the founding of San Clemente; 
Lerma, in the founding of Salta, received 2000 horses, and a proportionate 
number of cows, goats, sheep. Santa Fe was well aided by her sister Cér- 
doba. In the light of such figures Mendoza’s horses grow to unbelievably 
Homeric proportions. The frequent mention of the fact that the wild herds 
of the Plata plains were supposed to extend into the comparatively unsatis- 
factory pasture lands to the west is far more indicative of a drifting down 
to the good pastures of Buenos Aires of stock from the west and southwest 
than of the run of any descendants of five mares and seven horses into the 
comparatively poor grazing lands of the west. Argentine history has too 
frequently been written only from the Buenos Aires perspective. 

Besides Chile and Tucumén, another source for Spanish livestock was 


% “Aussi convient-on généralement qu’Argensola [Gamboa’s historian] étoit un écrivain 
romanesque, et l’héroique Sarmiento un visionnaire qui crut voir, dans les dunes et les sables 
de la terre Del-Fuego, des chateaux, des palais, et des édifices d’ordre Corinthien, et qui finit 
par faire le ridicule établissement de Philippeville”’ (Mr de P— [Cornelius de Pauw], Recherches 
philosophiques sur les Américains, Vol. 1, pp. 292-93, London, 1770). 

% The first town of Barco was founded in 1550. It was refounded in 1551, 1552, and 
again in 1553 when it finally achieved permanence as Santiago del Estero. Londres was 
founded in 1558, Cérdoba de Calchaquf in 1559, Cafiete in 1560, Mendoza in 1561, Nieva and 
San Juan in 1562, Tucum4n in 1565, Talavera de Esteco in 1567, Cérdoba, San Luis del 
Paran4, and Santa Fe in 1573, San Clemente in 1577, Salta in 1582, Rioja in 1591, Madrid in 
1592, Jujuy in 1593, San Luis in 1596, etc. 
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in the Paraguay country. It came to Paraguay from Brazil and from Peru. 
In 1540 Cabeza de Vaca disembarked in Brazil the twenty-six horses re- 
maining from the forty-six with which he had sailed from Spain, and after 
a remarkable journey overland he reached Asuncién in 1541. There had 
been early Spanish and Portuguese settlements in Brazil. Part of Cabot’s 
people had established themselves some twenty-four leagues from Sao 
Vicente. Disputes with native and with Portuguese neighbors followed, 
until, hearing of a planned Portuguese attack, the Spaniards attacked first, 
plundered the town of Sao Vicente, sailed away to the island of Santa 
Catalina. Here they made a new settlement; with them they brought 
stores, ammunition, and Portuguese allies expert in the proper handling of 
Indians. It is quite possible that with them they also brought livestock. 
And this Brazilian livestock might well be driven to its Asuncién market. 
We know of definite occasions when this was done. Thus, in 1553, Mel- 
garejo brought livestock into Paraguay from Brazil; in all probability, 
horses were included. 

In even greater number, stock came to Paraguay from Peru. As early 
as 1562 Ortiz de Zérate agreed to import 300 horses, along with his 4000 
cows, 4000 sheep and 500 goats. In 1568 and 1569 Felipe de Caceres came 
to Paraguay from Upper Peru, bringing horses and cows. 

And so, when in 1580 Juan de Garay went down river to found Buenos 
Aires, he brought with him goodly numbers of Paraguayan stock as an aid 
to settlement, and the city of Cérdoba sent over a similar present of live- 
stock as well. But this Paraguayan stock, and, to a lesser extent, that from 
Tucumén as well, involved domesticated animals. When captured and 
spirited away by prize-hunting Indians, relatively small numbers of these 
horses might be given the freedom of the plains and there run wild. But 
they were not the main source of the wild herds on the pampas. 

Despite all rumors to the contrary, the Indians at Buenos Aires were 
relatively peaceful folk; long before 1580 they had been quite thoroughly 
subdued. They never became equestrian. Buenos Aires only began her real 
Indian troubles with the invasions of the horse-riding Pehuenches and their 
kindred Araucanians from the west. Droves of horses had been allowed to 
run wild after the Chilean massacres of the 50’s. They were herded across 
the South Chilean valley passes, set free in the security of the plains. 
Gradually they drifted down into the pampa. Taught by Araucanian kins- 
men traders, the Pehuenches ‘learned to ride, and then the wild Indian 
began his pursuit of the wild horse he craved. Brazil, Paraguay, Upper 
Peru, and Tucuman were civilized and settled lands. The wild horse and 
his wild Indian rider came from that early “Wild West,” the Chilean 
frontier. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT SUTHERLAND RATTRAY _ By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


NTHROPOLOGY in general and Africanist studies in particular have 
lost a significant figure through the untimely death of R. S. Rattray, 
at the age of 56, in a glider accident on May 18, 1938. Rattray, whose an- 
thropological training was received at Oxford, had his first African experi- 
ence as a soldier in the British forces during the Boer War. From 1902 to 
1907 he was on the staff of the African Lakes Corporation, British Central 
Africa, and out of this experience came his little-known but valuable work 
of Chinyanja folklore and customs. In 1907 he entered the British Colonial 
Service, and in 1924 was made head of the newly created Anthropological 
Department in Ashanti, Gold Coast. 

Here at last he had the opportunity to devote himself to the studies 
which especially interested him, and it is characteristic of the manner in 
which he worked that of his several volumes on the Ashanti, it was only 
in the fourth that he finally treated the subject he was originally com- 
missioned to investigate—the legal and political aspects of Ashanti life. 
As he was fond of remarking, he discovered soon after beginning work on 
this problem how essential for this work it was to understand the non- 
political, non-legal aspects of this culture; and he refused to write on the 
subject of his assignment until he was certain in his own mind that his 
background was sufficient to enable him to cope with it adequately. 

He was an excellent linguist, as his volumes on Hausa Folk-lore, his 
M dle Grammar, and his mastery of Twi testify. He was also concerned with 
understanding the geographical affiliations of Ashanti culture, and for this 
reason took up studies that eventuated in the two volumes on the tribes to 
the north of these people. But what impressed all who knew him was his 
great modesty in the face of his substantial scientific contributions, the 
range of his interests, and his enthusiasm for whatever occupied his atten- 
tion at the moment. His last passion, for gliding, which caused his death, 
was an outgrowth of his interest in flying; he was the first person to fly 
from England to the Gold Coast. He also, and not unsuccessfully, tried 
his hand at fiction, and his novel of native life in the Gold Coast was to be 
followed by a sequel which he was writing with an eye to motion picture 
production. 

His pioneer contributions to West African ethnography will establish 
for him a firm place among ethnographers—for he was essentially an eth- 
nographer rather than an ethnologist, since his interest was almost entirely 
in the understanding of a particular culture and practically never with 
larger theoretical considerations. His principal works were: 
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1907 Some Folk-lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja with English Translation 
and Notes. 

1913 Hausa Folk-lore, Customs, Proverbs, etc. (2 vols.). 

1916 Ashanti Proverbs, Translated from the Original with Grammatical and 
Anthropological Notes. 

1918 An Elementary Méle Grammar, with a Vocabulary. 

1923 Ashanti. 

1924 A Short Manual of the Gold Coast (British Empire Exposition). 

1927 Religion and Art in Ashanti. 

1929 Ashanti Law and Constitution. 

1930 Akan-Ashanti Folk-tales (Text and Translation). 

1932 The Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland (2 vols.). 

1934 The Leopard Priestess. 
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The History of Ethnological Theory. Ropert H. Lowte. (xiii, 296 pp. $3.00. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937.) 


Lowie here gives us a history, and at the same time a critical evaluation, of the 
major ethnological theories and techniques of the last eight or nine decades. Atten- 
tion is confined almost exclusively to cultural anthropology, with only incidental 
reference here and there to prehistory, archaeology, and somatology. More than 
half the study is devoted to the work of living ethnologists and to theories and 
techniques in full vogue today. Among ethnologists and ethnological theorists who 
are given more extensive treatment are: of the older generation, Klemm, Waitz, 
Bastian, Lubbock, Pitt-Rivers, Bachofen, McLennan, Maine, Morgan, Tylor, and 
Ratzel; of the present generation, Frazer, Westermarck, Boas, Elliot Smith, Rivers, 
Graebner, W. Schmidt, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and 
Thurnwald. 

This History, however, is no dry list of names, dates, and works. It is instead a 
history of the larger ideas, achievements, and failures of ethnology, and written by 
one than whom no living ethnologist is better equipped by knowledge and insight 
for discerning the important behind the trivial, and by temperament and balance 
for appraising real values and for distinguishing science from rubbish. 

Lowie appraises the various schools and methods with the fairmindedness, 
objectivity, and detcahment we have come to expect of him as a matter of course. 
Not that all of whom he writes will be satisfied with his appraisals of them and 
their work. This would be expecting too much. But most impartial bystanders will 
probabiy find themselves in fair or even full agreement. Yet the work is far from 
being merely conciliatory or pacifist. Many of the animadversions are hard blows 
to the chin. The Pan-Egyptian theory comes in for perhaps the worst drubbing. 
But other more widely held theories are not spared. The greater emphasis, however, 
is upon the constructive contributions that have been and are being made by the 
various movements and techniques. 

From this masterly survey and appraisal of the achievements of ethnology, two 
important results, among others, should come. 

First, the note of pessimism—‘‘What are we accomplishing?”—which runs 
through so much of our professional chatter in the lobbies and around the luncheon 
table should become tempered with a little more optimism. Not everything is 
couleur de rose: we have a long day’s work ahead. But we have gone a long distance 
beyond Lubbock and Morgan and Tylor. Lowie sums up progress made in his last 
chapter. 

Second, The History of Ethnological Theory should help appreciably to clear the 
ethnological atmosphere by making evident that there is room in ethnology for 
more than one approach and interpretation. There is no conflict, for instance, 
between an historical and a functional approach. Each can learn from the other. 
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Both have their respective contributions to make to cultural anthropology. And 
room should be reserved on the stage for interpretations and techniques as yet 
unborn. 

The foregoing appear to be some of the more obvious aspects and achievements 
of the present work. All in all, it constitutes, the reviewer believes, the ethnological 
“book of the year” or, perhaps it may be said, “‘of the decade.” 


Joun M. Cooper 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Apes, Men, and Morons. EARNEST ALBERT Hooton. (viii, 307 pp. $3.00. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937.) 


This volume, Professor Hooton’s first venture into the realm of primate reform, 
is a compilation of popular lectures delivered by the author on sundry occasions 
and here integrated by a number of sections especially written for the reading pub- 
lic. The informal character of most of the papers gives the author opportunity to 
make pointed, provocative, and caustic comment on a wide variety of topics as 
well as to discuss the anthropological material indicated by such headings as, for 
example, “Fresh Views of Prehuman Problems,” “The Enigma of Fossil Man,” 
‘‘What is An American,” “An Anthropologist Looks at Medicine.” What gives the 
work its distinctive claim to critical attention, however, is the purpose for which 
it has been assembled, the point of view and program which it is intended to im- 
plement. Dr Hooton has addressed himself not to a limited group of technically 
minded specialists but to the public at large in the firm belief that the world’s 
ills are fundamentally not sociological but biological, that the prime obstacle to a 
proper therapeusis thereof is man’s extraordinary apathy toward himself as a bio- 
logical entity, and that the chief hope of salvation lies in a militant program of 
biological education and directed biological action. As a first step presumably in 
launching that program, he offers this survey of matters anthropological. 

It does not seem necessary here to detail the author’s exposition of the more 
technical anthropological problems dealt with. The data are lucidly presented, 
controversial points are impartially though popularly argued, and the material is 
enlivened throughout by Dr Hooton’s distinctive flair for the pithy phrase. The 
major issue which he has raised, however, and around which he has focussed all 
the rest of the volume is the eugenics problem. Here it seems to me the author has 
been unable fully to reconcile his zeal for racial betterment with his sober realization 
of the inadequacy of scientific data and the inefficacy of available methods. Dr 
Hooton has espoused as his cause one extreme of the nature-nurture controversy 
and he does not argue it. He states as his thesis—with only occasional hints in later 
pages of the qualifying arguments—that human decay is imminent if not already 
a fact because a misguided civilization has allowed its inferiors and degenerates to 
breed apace, aided and abetted by a medical profession which has salvaged from an 
early and deserved grave the weak, the lame, and the blind. Mankind is the sick 
victim of a shortsighted philanthropy and it is time to call a halt. 

If Dr Hooton has no doubts that the world must be made safe from the poor, 
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the inferior, the weak, and the depraved who reproduce their kind, and reclaimed for 
the Superior among us, he apparently is less certain as to what to do to effect the 
redemption. He points out the social dangers of sterilization as well as its almost 
negligible effect in reducing the undesirable elements of the population, and the 
well-nigh impossible task of directing human propagation toward eugenic ends. 
Nevertheless, he suggests that we try these measures, however impotent or im- 
possible of application they may be. He implies throughout the book that since the 
world’s ills are biological in origin only a biological operation of a major kind can 
save it. There is little questioning of the assumption that the average physical and 
mental level of the population is sinking because the lower levels are reproducing 
too many of their kind. Yet he admits that we know next to nothing about the 
mechanisms of human inheritance and that the influence of environment may well 
be a potent one. He quite reasonably asserts that ‘Of course the answer to the whole 
problem of improving man’s status lies in the acquisition of more knowledge about 
the interplay of hereditary and environmental factors which make the man, rather 
than in the immediate application of any crude and drastic social or biological 
measure.” Despite this he closes his volume with the more impassioned slogans of 
the crusading eugenist, asserting that science is “wholly competent to suggest 
measures which would prevent the birth of the majority of our imbeciles and 
morons” and that “we must stop trying to cure malignant biological growths with 
patent sociological nostrums. The emergency demands a surgical operation.” 

Perhaps Dr Hooton’s enthusiasm for surgical parallels will be diminished after 
some years of doctoring social ills. If a malignant disease does indeed afflict the race 
one has reason to fear that its multiple metastases lie beyond the reach of the 
eugenist’s knife. 


CAROLYN ADLER LEwIS 
New York Clty 


The Family: a Dynamic Interpretation. WILLARD WALLER. (621 pp. $3.25. New 
York: Cordon Company, 1938.) 


This book is being reviewed solely from the standpoint of Anthropology. It is 
a sociological study of the family in our society, but even for the anthropologist who 
is not interested in our culture as another example of the variegated manifestations 
of possible developments of human society, the study is invaluable especially from 
the standpoint of method. Waller has an understanding of anthropological method- 
ology gleaned from anthropological literature. 

Waller has cut the superficial layers of romantic tradition away and laid bare 
the real family life of the “American bourgeoisie.’”” The cultural patterns are 
presented in detail but he does not stop at this point; he goes further and investi- 
gates the underlying forces which have brought these patterns into existence and 
maintained them. He reviews such things as adherence to, neglect of, and rebellion 
against the cultural patterns. He makes clear what the family is, the reason for the 
range of deviations from the mode, and the change through time. 
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Throughout, the individual is treated, not in a vacuum, but as a carrier, a 
modifier, and an innovator of the institutionalizations in society. 

Waller’s field technique is excellent, as can be seen from the material, all of 
which was obtained from informants. This is true for the case studies in which 
gathering particulars concerning individuals was the aim and also for the material 
used in establishing the cultural patterns. The cases are presented with a clarity, 
insight, and detail which leaves little room for question. For example the “Johnsons” 
as a case study is a model of presentation of the multitudinous facets which should 
be investigated and reported. 

The book is a combination of the historical and functional approaches with a 
true understanding and use of both, and to the mutual benefit of both. 

Waller could have traced the developmental continuum of the family from ear- 
liest times, something which has been done, but not sufficiently well as yet. Instead, 
he reports the modern ‘“‘American bourgeois” family and uses history for clarifica- 
tion whenever necessary. Primarily, he is interested in the dynamics which, in 
this case, means the manner of transmittal of the institutionalizations which make 
up the family as we know it. In short, he has investigated the manner in which our 
society perpetuates its cultural patterns and why change comes about. 

Waller, following Dewey ef al, uses “habit” as meaning a combination of parts 
of cultural patterns, institutionalizations, habits, mores, traditions, and so on. 
He says (page 69) 

The environment in which habits arise and flourish is always in some way social. Our habits 
are formed in the setting furnished by the habits of others. In order to explain the habits of 
any individual, we must therefore start with the habits of others and show how the habits of 
the individual grew in the soil of the society which was there before he was. This is the essential 
conservative factor in society, and it is also the reason for the peculiar importance of the 
family, for the child forms more of his habits in the family environment than in any other. 
Culture, the social heritage, is simply the resultant of the fact that one generation derives its 
habits from the habits of the others. 


The book is well organized, well written, and exceedingly readable. 
B. W. AGINSKY 
NEw York UNIVERSITY 


Das Eigentum auf den dltesten Stufen der Menschheit. Band I: Das Eigentum in den 
Urkulturen. WILHELM (xii, 343 pp. RM 8.25. Miinster i.W.: Aschen- 
“orfische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937.) 


This is the first volume of a new series being inaugurated by Father Schmidt. 
The second and third volumes, on property among the pastoral peoples, Asiatic 
and African respectively, are ready for the press. Other volumes will follow. 

After introductory chapters on the history and literature of the problem of 
primitive property concepts and on the nature, functions, and divisions of property, 
the author reviews the property ideas and practices of the peoples of the‘‘Urkultur.”’ 
In this category he locates the Negritos of Africa, the Malay Peninsula, the Anda- 
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man Islands, and the Philippines, the Veddah, the north-central Californians, the 
Inland Salish, the central and northeastern Algonquians, the Fuegians, the Bush- 
men, the Bergdama, the southeastern Australians, and the Caribou Eskimo. For 
each tribe or group of tribes he assembles and discusses, so far as the sources provide 
factual data, the respective systems of ownership and acquisition of land, of personal 
property and of incorporeal property. In a final chapter the results are synthesized 
and interpreted. There seems to be less emphasis on Kulturkreis than in so many 
other works by Father Schmidt, but implicitly and explicitly an emphasis is there. 

All of us interested in primitive property concepts have been put under debt 
to the author for giving us this thorough and scholarly study, regardless of our views 
on some of the theoretic interpretations. Long has this phase of primitive culture 
been given stepmotherly treatment. A change of heart among field investigators has 
begun in recent years to manifest itself. The present volume and the volumes to 
follow should do much to focus the attention of our field workers, a little more at 
least than in the past, on this basic but strangely neglected department of cultural 
anthropology. 


Joun M. Cooper 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Heredity. A. FRANKLIN SHULL. (xviii, 442 pp., front., 168 figs. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1938.) 


The anthropologist, particularly the physical anthropologist, has long realized 
that in his study of ethnic groups (“‘races’’) and their interactions he cannot go 
far without a good working knowledge of the principles of heredity and their ap- 
plication. It is not without significance to Anthropology that the third edition of 
this standard reference on heredity is inspired by the fact that ‘“‘the number of 
proved and suspected genetic phenomena in the human race has grown so rapidly 
in recent years.”” The opening chapters of the book deal with the fundamental 
structure of organisms, the origin and development of new individuals, and the 
mechanisms of heredity, namely, hybridization, dominance, back- and test-cross, 
sex-linkage, multiple alleles, the interaction of genes, and modified F» ratios. 

The rules of heredity in Man, a non-laboratory animal, must be built around 
family histories. The proof of simple recessiveness in human traits is best obtained 
from families where the parents are alike and where there are enough children to 
include each of two expected contrasting traits. Evidence of dominance is most 
readily secured from histories in which there is an affected person in each generation 
in the direct line of descent, for when a child shows a simple dominant character at 
least one of the parents must show it. These two fairly simple rules are based on 
the assumption that specific inheritance is simple, unaffected by the action of other 
genes. The author shows that frequently, perhaps usually, this is not so, for many 
traits are affected by more than one pair of genes. Moreover, characters may be 
modified in their expression by the environment: temperature, light, nutrition, 
moisture, chemical substances, hormones, and internal environment. Finally, there 
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are suspected examples of non-Mendelian cytoplasmic heredity in Man, although 
very rare. 

A number of pedigrees in Man of interest to the anthropologist are presented 
in clear-cut fashion. In the eye absence of brown pigment (blue iris) is recessive to 
presence of pigment (various shades of brown). A brown-eyed child may, however, 
spring from two blue-eyed parents due to an inhibiting gene for brown pigment. 
Skin color ‘s controlled by a number of genes. All peoples have more or less brown 
pigment. In Negroes there is a yellow pigment, hidden by the brown, which is re- 
cessive in a cross with Whites. Mongolians have a genetically different yellow 
which is dominant in a cross with Whites. Albinism is a recessive. Hair color shows 
darker hair to be dominant over lighter. Premature graying is dominant. Little is 
known of the distribution of human hair color. In hair form the straight hair of the 
White is recessive to curly or kinky hair of the Negro. Mongolian straight hair, 
however, is dominant over straight or curly hair of Whites. In facial characters 
the broad nose of the Negro is dominant over the narrow nose of the White, while 
among Whites a high narrow nose is dominant. The Mongolian fold and free ear 
lobe are dominant. Lip thickness is equivocal. The eruption pattern of the /eeth 
and resistance or susceptibility to dental decay are partly hereditary. Tooth size 
is inherited at least partly independently of jaw size. Hypoplastic enamel is domi- 
nant and suppression of the upper lateral permanent incisor sex-linked dominant. 
The inheritance of head-form has a genetic basis but discovery of the exact mode of 
inheritance is hindered by environmental influences. Some have held that multiple 
alleles are involved. For the skeleton there are histories of symphalangy, brachy- 
phalangy, syndactyly, polydactyly, clubfoot, and brittle bones and blue sclera. 
Growth and size are inherited, and there is a definite genetic basis for finger-prints. 

In a well-written and conservative chapter on “Eugenics” Shull concludes 
“that people are not now interested in improving the qualities of the human 
breed. They know little about heredity and have little appreciation of the impor- 
tance of hereditary distinctions among men. To remove this ignorance and improve 
the understanding of what is at stake is the first task.’’ In the opinion of the reviewer 
the present book goes far in the performance of this “‘first task.”” The book should be 
in the library of every anthropologist, must be of every physical anthropologist. 

There is a useful short Appendix on biometric methods and a list of over 600 
questions based on each successive chapter. 


W. M. KrocmMan 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Shamanism in Western North America: a Study in Cultural Relationships. WILLARD 
Z. Park. (Northwestern University Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 2. viii, 
166 pp. $2.25. Evanston and Chicago, 1938.) 


The goal of Park’s study, as he concisely phrases it, is “to ascertain those inter- 
relationships of tribal cultures reflected in the geographical distributions of the 
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elements found in a single localized shamanistic complex” (p. 2). With the Paviotso 
of Nevada as his point of reference, he analyzes the several patterns of shamanism 
of western North America, seeking to determine the cultural affiliations of the com- 
plex of his key group. His aim is thus historical, his approach distributional. This 
type of distributional study, a treatment in terms of a single culture on the receiving 
end of processes of diffusion, rather than in terms of the traits themselves, as the 
work under consideration shows, is the most fruitful application of the distributional 
method. 

The procedure and results of the present study may be summarized. After a 
well-considered discussion of the application of the distributional method, Park 
gives a detailed account of Paviotso shamanism, defining the fundamental concepts 
of the complex. His next step is to trace these beliefs and practices among neighbor- 
ing tribes of the Great Basin, the Plateau, California, and the Western Rancheria 
of the Southwest. From this comparative survey the author arrives at his conclu- 
sions as to linkages with surrounding regions. First of all, as best as can be deter- 
mined from the scant material from the Great Basin, the Paviotso complex seems 
fairly typical of that area. Second, Paviotso (and thus Great Basin) shamanism can 
be linked to no single one of the surrounding areas. Relationships to the Plateau and 
to California are manifested in various components of the complex, but all these 
are of a generic rather than specific type. Some connections to the eastward, to 
Plains cultures, are indicated. To the south, affiliations with Upland Yuman cul- 
tures appear; less specific links obtain between Basin and Gila-Colorado South- 
westerners. In short, Great Basin shamanism appears to be based on a number of 
generalized western North American concepts, to which have been added a series 
of historically diverse elements (elaborations and specializations) from the several 
adjacent areas, plus a small body of local developments. 

The significance of this finding is considerable, demonstrating as it does the 
essentially heterogenous nature of the patterns of that much overworked classifica- 
tory device, the culture area. As Park brings out, the linkages cut across areal 
boundaries in all directions. In its broad implications the study is thus not only a 
contribution to the specific problem of shamanism but to the entire field of American 
culture history. 

There are a few aspects of the problem which merit more extensive consideration 
than they have been given. The first of these concerns the determination of Paviotso 
shamanism as more or less typical of that of the entire Basin (though Park grants 
the evidence for this is not conclusive). Offhand, it seems as though the specializa- 
tions of the southern Basin—the peculiar Southern Paiute sucking position, the 
apparently greater emphasis on specialization of curing function, the concept of 
disease from ghost intrusion, contagious magic with hair, nail parings, etc.,! make 
the shamanistic pattern of the southern part of the area appear nearly as distinct 
from that of the Paviotso as is that of California, or even the Plateau. To be noted, 


1 See I. T. Kelly, Chemehuevi Shamanism (Essays in Honor of Alfred L. Kroeber, pp. 129- 
42, Berkeley, 1936). 
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too, is the fact that many of the features differentiating Plateau patterns from those 
of the Paviotso are strongly reminiscent of the Northwest Coast. Perhaps, were the 
Northwest Coast included in the survey, the “distinctive” Plateau traits might 
turn out to be a superficial overlay of Coast elements which mask a slightly higher 
degree of Paviotso-Plateau similarity than Park determines. (This is pure specula- 
tion on the reviewer’s part, not a demonstrated fact, but seems one which should 
be put to the test.) 

These are, however, relatively minor considerations. Their addition might have 
affected specific conclusions but not the important broader results of the study. 

DRUCKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Excavations at Snaketown: Material Culture. HAarotp S. GLapwin, Emit Haury, 
E. B. SayLes, Nora GLADWIN. (Medallion Papers, No. 25. xviii, 305 pp., 215 
pls., 115 figs. Globe, Arizona: Gila Pueblo, 1937.) 


Excavations at Snaketown, II: Comparisons and Theories. Harotp S. GLADWIN. 
(Medallion Papers, No. 26. xiv, 167 pp., 25 pls., 8 charts, 7 maps. Globe, Arizona: 
Gila Pueblo, 1937.) 


Mr Harold Gladwin and his associates at Gila Pueblo for some years have under- 
taken the systematic development of the Hohokam and Mogollon cultures of 
southern Arizona and New Mexico, utilizing the most rigorous archaeological 
techniques. One of their key excavations took place at Snaketown, southern Arizona, 
during the winter seasons of 1934-35 and 1935-36 and produced the data so care- 
fully analyzed in the first of the two volumes of this report. The presentation of the 
material in this section is masterly, and all that is humanly possible in rendering 
archaeological information intelligible has been carried out. The second volume 
is given over to Mr Gladwin’s conclusions and hypotheses as to the implications 
of the data produced. 

The first volume takes up in order the details of the site, ball-courts, canals, 
houses, disposal of the dead, and then passes into descriptive analyses of the stone 
implements, shell, bone, food, perishable materials, minerals and metals, pottery, 
ceramic petrography, figurines and other clay objects. Then follow conclusions, 
breaking down the time and culture periods for the site. The Hohokam Pioneer 
period is divisible into four phases at Snaketown: 1. the Vahki, 2. the Estrella, 
3. the Sweetwater, and 4. the Snaketown. The succeeding Colonial Period produces 
two phases: 5. the Gila Butte, and 6. the Santa Cruz. This latter phase is datable 
by trade sherds from the Anasazi region of northern Arizona~-New Mexico as 
700-900 A.D. The Hohokam Sedentary Period is represented by the last phase of 
Snaketown (7. the Sacaton) which may be cross-dated by trade sherds as 900-1100 
A.D. The later phases of the Sedentary Period (Santan) and the Classic Period 
stages (Soho and Civano) carry on, with important adhesions from other sources, 
the Hohokam tradition at Casa Grande and related sites. 

The second volume takes off from this solid ground of archaeological sequence 
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to explore the various factors that might have affected the evolution of the Hoho- 
kam and Mogollon cultures. Mr Gladwin makes a very bold hypothesis, frankly 
given as bait to stimulate discussion. This theory rests on the possibility that 
certain physical types, certain culture traits, and certain linguistic groups are so 
closely related that they represent the base culture of migrating stocks from Asia. 
Thus cultural succession in the New World involves a southern complex carried by 
Australoid (in the skeletal sense) physical types speaking Hokan, a northern complex 
carried by long-heads speaking Algonkian, and finally a Cordilleran complex borne 
by round-heads speaking Penutian. This last migration entered in several waves, 
each of which brought successively higher cultural elements. Some of these migra- 
tory groups settled in North America, where they transmitted their culture elements 
to found the various higher regional cultures in the Southwest and the Southeast; 
others pushed on into Central and South America to develop from these successive 
planes, the higher civilizations there. 

Such an hypothesis is a very bold one, but it does view widely and largely the 
results of a detailed regional research. Furthermore, Mr. Gladwin’s exploration of 
the possibilities of Asiatic connections and the cultural equipment of the various 
groups immigrating to the New World is most valuable in widening our horizons. 
However, there has been a good bit of speculation in the last hundred years, and the 
advantage of fact over hypothetical theory has been quite thoroughly demonstrated. 
Thus while hypothesis still has, just as it always has had, an important place in 
directing and stimulating research, the burden of proof necessarily falls on the 
hypothecator. Unfortunately, Mr Gladwin weakens his theory immeasurably by 
advancing it legalistically rather than scientifically. 

The reviewer feels that the dismissal of the possibility of culture traits having 
worked from south to north is weak. If we have not discovered Folsom or Cochise 
in Central America, there is an equivalent in South America. To take the hypo- 
thetical date for the first period at Snaketown as older than the equally hypotheti- 
cal dates for the earliest phase of the early cultures in Middle America is perfectly 
legitimate, but not to mention that the higher development of the Middle American 
stages may more than balance the theoretical two centuries or so of age difference 
seems to indicate a desire to prove a point rather than to examine a situation. Yet 
if the trails leading north and west were fresher than those to the south, such an 
apparent neglect would be perfectly admissible. On the other hand, the reviewer 
feels that the complexes which blaze Mr Gladwin’s northward trail are too discon- 
nected to be convincing. Even if we abandon our current attitudes toward time in 
the Mississippi region and the Southeast, it is hard for the reviewer to see evidence 
for the transmission of these complexes as part of an initial migration. In the Hoho- 
kam-Mogollon connection the case is clear, but elsewhere in the New World and 
Asia, these possibilities are not demonstrated. Conspicuously absent is any word 
about South America. 

The strength of Mr Gladwin’s hypothesis is that it can be argued so well in 
terms of words and in demands for proofs from opponents to the theory. The re- 
viewer, for example, cannot state the age of Early El Arbolillo I in the Valley of 
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Mexico, nor can he affirm positively, although he thinks it probable, that earlier 
stages will be discovered. The weakness of the Gladwin hypothesis lies in its lack 
of factual demonstrability and in its reliance on the verbal summations of authori- 
ties cited as opposed to their factual conclusions. Much of Mr Gladwin’s thesis 
depends on Dixon’s frankly hypothetical reconstruction of racial movements on the 
basis of a simplified scale for identifying physical types and on Professor Sapir’s 
highly tentative grouping of languages, which has not yet appeared in publication 
where proofs are given. Furthermore, the validity of the utilization of the complex 
and its elements could be better shown, were tests made on the transmission of 
traits under known conditions as opposed to mere coincidence. 

The Snaketown report is a significant and important contribution to American 
archaeology. It will rank as an outstanding product of an enlightened archaeological 
technique, employed by an intelligent and seeking mind. The reconstructions offered 
in the second volume are also highly stimulating, but it is regrettable that they lose 
so much force through faulty handling. The criticism of superficiality would be 
unfair in view of the scope of the comparisons, since detailed treatment of so vast 
a field would require volumes of text. It is to be hoped that Mr Gladwin will con- 
tinue to look far afield, but also not to neglect the ground beneath his own feet. 
This reviewer has tended to criticize the controversial aspects of a small part of the 
report, but the Snaketown volumes, as a whole, constitute a land-mark in American 
archaeology. His unfavorable reception of this theoretical section should not be 
construed as an invalidation of the highly superior exposition of the factual material. 

GEORGE C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTORY 


Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way: Text and Translation. FATHER BERARD 
Halrze. (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 17. 320 pp., 2 pls., 
5 figs. $3.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938.) 


Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla A pache Indians. Morris EDWARD OPLER. (Memoirs, 
American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 31. xxiii, 406 pp., $3.50. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, Agent, 1938.) 


The year which sees the publication of Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way 
and Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians is a fortunate one for the 
student of the Southern Athapascans. For a long time the richest and most readily 
available material of the Southwest has been known only formally: first, because 
there was no realization of its wealth; more recently, because large collections have 
remained unpublished. It is to be hoped that these two volumes are merely a 
portent of more to come. 

The Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way is primarily an annotated text 
with a short introduction to show its place in Navajo religion, and a set of discursive 
definitions of terms used. Some song texts (no music) are also included. 

The work is especially illuminating to the student of religion who depends on 
linguistic evidence as the ultimate means of interpretation of a belief as strange as 
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that of the Navajo. All Navajo students, like their native instructors, disagree, and 
the final authority must be the texts themselves. For this reason the book is in- 
dispensable. We may not agree with points in the author’s introduction—his at- 
tempt to make the different chant myths consistent in dogma, his classification of 
the ceremonies, his comparisons with other tribes and consequent derivations, for 
example—but the text is here, and that is the important thing. We could wish that 
the editors had felt the inclusion of a literal as well as of a free translation practicable 
for Navajo is very divergent from English in thought, and the translation used, 
though free, is not free enough to convey the Navajo spirit in good style, yet it is 
too free to help the student who does not already know Navajo. This is a minor 
criticism however, since the book is necessarily highly specialized. 

One more suggestion for correction before taking up the content of the book: 
one error made by Matthews and repeated ever since, by the author in the book 
under discussion as well as by others, ought to be corrected at once. All the Navajo 
with whom I have discussed the matter—and they are legion—agree that there is 
no “House God.” The name is xactcé’6~yan, which has no satisfactory translation. 

Each Navajo ceremony is based on a myth which serves as its origin, explana- 
tion, and authority. The one which Father Berard calls Enemy Way differs from 
the others in certain particulars, and only now that the fuller explanation is avail- 
able, is it possible to show wherein those differences lie. The purpose of the ceremony 
is to rid persons supposedly affected by evil due to enemies of that adverse power 
and to make it instead profitable to them by proper treatment. Following the usual 
pattern of the ceremonial mythology, it shows how evil came about during the 
wanderings of the “‘People’” from the lowest world. Characteristically, the evils 
which befall man are due to ignorance and their cure depends upon knowledge 
gradually accumulated during the tribal experience. The Holy Ones get into 
trouble to show the Earth People how things may be righted, and the reversal of 
power from evil to good comes about gradually through orderly ritual action as the 
Holy Ones secure their properties and knowledge of the way to use them. 

After the adventures have been completed, always triumphantly, a description 
of a performance is given. As usual, the myth, the songs, and all the action of the 
three-days’ drama recall the exploits of the Holy Twins aided by the powers of the 
universe, repeat them for earthly blessings, and establish them as authority. 

The author’s introduction and description, as well as the material of the text, 
are so highly suggestive that it is impossible to enter into a discussion here. But we 
cannot resist pointing out, even though only summarily, the psychological illumina- 
tion furnished by the cases for which the Enemy Way was performed. Again the 
reference to the two schools of Navajo chanters is of such a character. One believes 
that all was perfect with the Holy Ones from the beginning and they could never 
have erred or suffered; the other contends that they, like humans, had to fail and 
pay the penalties of error before the way to restoration could be made clear. The 
way in which these bases affect dogma and the rationalizations which follow, as 
well as other rationalizations in the text, are of the greatest interest. 

One of the most stimulating items of the text, one obscured in translation, is 
the distinctive Navajo style. Space forbids more than a mention of the subject but 
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attention may be called to the “life token,” a prayerstick which glows as a warning, 
to the use of direction, color, number, pairing, and natural phenomena as literary 
devices. In this text too, sound syllables, common in tales of other tribes, but not 
in the ceremonial myths I know of the Navajo, are outstanding. 

The volume on Jicarilla myths and tales lacks the details of style since it is a 
free English translation. It is however an extensive collection of various kinds of 
narratives: Origin myths, a lengthy Coyote cycle, Noodle Stories, Stories of 
Perversion, and others. It is not possible to discern whether the minute and very 
useful descriptions are really part of the story or whether they are introduced be- 
cause the narrator doubts the recorder’s knowledge of Jicarilla ways. Be that as it 
may, the collection becomes a compendium of Apache ethnology and stresses the 
phases of life about which we always need more details: respect attitudes including 
avoidance, types and occasions of joking, and numerous other subtleties regarding 
family and social relationships. 

The author in a Preface has included briefly but skilfully a satisfactory introduc- 
tion to the tales, and supplements the reader’s participation in them, as well as his 
ethnological requirements, by conveniently arranged notes. There is also a short 
introduction by the informant to the Origin myth, and one by the author to the 
Coyote cycle. 

In reading the tales, especially those pertaining to ceremonial, one is impressed, 
not only with similarities to, but also with differences from, Navajo tales. Without 
the qualifications possible to discussion, one may say the two tribes had relatively 
the same materials, that the difference lies particularly in emphasis, ceremonial as 
well as literary. For example, the Apache emphasize and rationalize the race, time 
after time and in varied settings. The Navajo have it, but stress it only as one of the 
many elements which go to make up certain ceremonies, the Girl’s Puberty Cere- 
mony and the War Dance (Enemy Way) for example. The same holds for modelling 
or shaping the body. Other differences, which will be found to be of extreme interest, 
must be left for a more adequate opportunity for analysis, as must comparisons 
with attendant variations of interpretation. The author is to be especially com- 
mended for his arrangement of the material which I, for one, find most con- 
venient for my varied purposes. 

The recovery, assembling, and preparation of a work on either of these tribes 
are difficult and require not only unlimited patience, but also extensive facilities 
of other kinds, and it is a matter of congratulation to all who had a hand in following 
the matter through, when such material is finally put into the hands of those who 
have been eagerly awaiting it. 

Gtapys A. REICHARD 

BARNARD COLLEGE 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1936. Lew1s HANKE (ed.). (xv, 515 pp. $3.00. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937.) 
The second annual edition of this bibliographic work adds sections on South 
American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, and Ethnology to provide a reason- 
ably complete guide to current publications in the Latin American field. Each sec- 
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tion is introduced by a general statement outlining current work in the field and 
the bibliographical sections are subdivided conveniently. Most items have a brief 
critical comment upon them. 

Material of interest is also found under Folklore, Cartography, and Geography. 
Arthur Ramos offers a fairly comprehensive bibliography of works on ethnography 
and archaeology published in Brazil, accompanied by a brief historical survey of the 
progress of the subject. Specialists on various countries may find data of value in 
the historical sections and. particularly in the reports on Colonial Archives. 

Some special articles are of interest such as The Music of Mexico and Central 
America by Irma Goebel Labastille, which includes a lengthy bibliography. Of 
great value should be Russian Investigations on Plant Genetics in Latin America 
and their Bearing on Culture History by Henry J. Bruman. Despite the title the 
paper summarizes the Russian conclusions for the Old World also, giving the 
location of the major centers of plant domestication. The Mediterranean area of 
early high cultures is revealed as a purely secondary center for plant domestication. 
Multiple origins for agriculture in both Old and New Worlds are clearly indicated. 
New World plants are much further removed from wild ancestors than are Old 
World plants, arguing either greater antiquity for New World agriculture or greater 
“agricultural awareness” on the part of the American Indian, possibly because of 
the absence of important domesticated animals to divide interests. Closer definition 
of varieties clearly indicates extensive trade or migration routes in unexpected 
directions (e.g., the Venezuelan bean is derived from Mexico via Cuba). 

Of considerable importance is the reversal of the Russian group, or at least of 
the leader, Vavilov, on the question of a South American origin for maize and the 
importance of the Columbian highland center. (See Carl O. Sauer, American A gri- 
cultural Origins, which gives a fuller analysis of some phases but without the 
benefit of the latest publications of the Russian group.) It is pointed out that the 
argument for an important Columbian center rests on inadequate evidence and 
illogical thinking and that in the most recent publication available by Vavilov the 
preeminence of the Mexico-Central American area is asserted. A bibliography of 
pertinent publications to 1935 is given. 

Despite the evident value of the Handbook, the reviewer wonders if it is not an 
unnecessary duplication of the work of the Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologta 
Americana published by the Instituto Panamericano de Geografia y Historia in 
Mexico. 

L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


AFRICA 
Source Book for African Anthropology. W1trrED D. Hasty. (Anthropological 


Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 26. 2 parts: 953 pp., 111 figs., 
5 maps. Chicago, 1937.) 


1 In Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Alfred L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie (ed.), Berkeley 
1936. 
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This is a book for which anthropologists interested in the African field have been 
hoping for a long time, since a handbook on the order of Wissler’s American Indian 
has not been available for the African continent. Hambly’s little Ethnology of 
Africa, C. G. Seligman’s Races of Africa ,or Haberlandt’s section on “Africa” in 
Buschan’s JIlustrierte Vélkerkunde were never satisfactory even for a superficial 
introduction into the problems concerning African anthrop>logy. Dr Hambly states 
that his purpose is to offer a “general elementary introduction, which aims at pre- 
senting African people and their problems briefly, simply, and as a whole.” The 
author gives not only this introduction but also, by the manner in which the 
material is arranged, a whole cross-section of the African cultures. This supplies 
ready information about many topics and thus will be of greatest value both to 
Africanists and anthropologists in other fields. 

The work is divided into four main sections: the first, “Outlines of Africa,” 
deals with historical records, prehistoric documents, with physical anthropology, 
language, psychology, and even fauna and flora. While physical anthropology is 
dealt with rather extensively and prehistory is for the most part well covered, the 
chapters on language and psychology do not reach the same standards. It must, 
however, be kept in mind that the latter subject has been a much neglected topic 
with Africanists. In respect to language, a somewhat more extensive treatment 
would have been well, particularly regarding the Bantu dialects which seems in- 
sufficiently represented with a few examples from the Ovimbundu and the Zulu, 
considering the rich literature available. 

The second section relates briefly to ““The Culture Area Concept.”’ According 
to the map accompanying this chapter, Africa is divided into eight main groups, 
some of which are subdivided into many smaller ones. The Congo region, particu- 
larly, is represented by as many as thirteen smaller groups, while the East African 
cattle region is subdivided into five groups, which, though improving the Herskovits 
scheme, naturally reflect only superficially the actual cultural situation. However, 
the descriptive parts of this section deal only with “Hunting Cultures” (Bushmen 
and Pygmies), ‘Pastoral Cultures” (East and Southwestern Tribes), “Camel 
Keepers of the Sahara’ (Tuareg, Teda, etc.), and, very briefly, with Semitic and 
Mohammedan influences, as well as with agricultural peoples. 

“Basic Elements of Negro Culture” comprise the third and important part of 
this book. Numerous topics are shortly outlined and the main references listed. 
Where the reviewer was able to check the references, they were rather exhaustively 
selected, and one will find this part of the book to be readily accessible through the 
arrangement as well as through the well prepared “General Index.” Various types 
of social organizations, religions, economic pursuits, etc., are selectively noted and 
existing problems indicated, although the field of African art might have deserved 
more extensive treatment. 

The different questions arising from the European penetration into this conti- 
nent are presented in section four, “The European Period,” which gives a brief 
picture of the history of exploration and aspects of colonial administration. 

The handbook character is thoroughly revealed in the very comprehensive 
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bibliography which lists all important books on more than one hundred pages, 
emphasizing particularly the more recent publications with appended bibliographies 
concerning political areas and sources (the latter prepared by E. V. Prostov). In 
connection with the bibliographies, a special index will be found very useful and 
permits the finding of references which are not offered in the text. The bibliography 
contains, however, some errors. 

The map which gives the approximate position of principal tribes is not very 
accurate in some parts. 

On the whole, the author is to be congratulated for this splendid work and the 
administration of the Field Museum deserves recognition for illustrating and pub- 
lishing this important contribution to anthropology. 


H. A. WIESCHHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Les instruments de musique de Madagascar. Curt Sacus. (Travaux et Mémoires 
de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, Université de Paris, Vol. 28. ix, 96 pp., 21 figs., 15 
pls. Fr. 37.50. Paris, 1938.) 


With this study the author adds to his numerous monographs on musical in- 
struments another one presenting a classification of the instruments of Madagascar, 
of which the recorded information is so very poor. The author examined the rich 
collections of the Musée de l’Homme (formerly the Musée d’Ethnographie du 
Trocadéro) in Paris and supplemented the material with the data available in the 
literature. In following the classification of musical instruments originated by him 
in collaboration with E. M. von Hornbostel! and later revised by A. Schaeffner,? 
he describes in great detail the various types of idiophones, aerophones, membrano- 
phones, and cordophones employing all the thoroughness for which the author’s 
works are so well noted. The museum’s material and the information of the litera- 
ture are presented in two separate chapters. 

In the rather short third chapter a chronological classification of the instruments 
is attempted by correlating the instruments of Madagascar with those of the world- 
wide scheme as developed by the author* in his Geist und Werden der Musikinstru- 
mente as well as with the one expounded by E. M. von Hornbostel‘ in respect to 
Africa. These two chronologies are, however, by no means affirmed as Sachs states 
(p. 70) and particularly his own stratification, as far as primitive cultures are con- 
cerned. His sequence was developed in close association with the Kulturkreis con- 
cepts of the culture historical school, whose cultural sequences he took largely as a 
basis for the establishment of his chronology. Even if one operates with such 
classifications they should not be considered as rigid; consequently newly examined 


1 E. M. von Hornbostel and C. Sachs, Systematik der Musikinstrumente (Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, Vol. 46, 1914). 

2 A. Schaeffner, Origine des instruments de musique (Paris, 1936). 

3 Berlin, 1929. 

*E. M. von Hornbostel, The Ethnology of African Sound-Instruments (Africa, Vol. 6, 
1933). 
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material should not be subjected to such a scheme, but rather be used to test the 
stratification in the light of the new evidence. Moreover, it is hardly possible to 
force all types of musical instruments into any such world-wide chronological sys- 
tem, since the instruments as well as other culture traits, whether basically con- 
nected or not, have an history of their own. The frame drum (tambour sur cadre), 
for instance, belonging to Sachs’ stratum 16, may be a recent instrument for south- 
east Africa and Madagascar, but it certainly belongs to an older stratum in northern 
Asia and North America. How dangerous some of the author’s intercontinental 
connections are, may readily be seen in the statement that Africa underwent “de 
fortes influences malaises, polynésiennes, hindous et arabes” (p. 72), a supposition 
which would find the support of but few Africanists. 

However, in the analysis of the instruments of Madagascar the attempt to 
compare these instruments with those of Africa, the Malayan world, Arabia, and 
Europe is particularly valuable. The great majority of the instruments are similar 
to those of Africa, although not connected with any specific region, and among 
those which are non-African “one distinguishes more or less easily Malayan, 
Arabian, and European importations.”’ Regarding the ethnology of Madagascar the 
Malayan instruments are naturally of the greatest interest, and as to the dating of 
these Sachs makes a few important comments. The most recent of these instruments 
do not go beyond stratum 19 of his classification, the date of which he believes to 
be the beginning of the Christian era. Stratum 20, which is dated around the second 
half of the first millenium A.D., on the other hand, is not represented in Madagas- 
car. Since some of these Malayan instruments (of Java, for instance, where there is 
archaeological evidence) can be roughly dated, Sachs’ conclusion must be correct: 
“les instruments malais 4 Madagascar sont dus a la premiére migration malaise au 
début de notre ére.” This result would be in line with Linton’s analysis of Madagas- 
can cultures. Thus this study is not only an important contribution to the history of 
musical instruments but also to the much neglected ethnology of Madagascar as 
well. 


H. A. WIESCHHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language of Southern Nigeria. HANS MELZIAN. 
(xviii, 233 pp. 15s. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1937.) 


The Phonetics of the Hottentot Language. D. M. Bracu. (xv, 329 pp., 12 pls., 25 figs., 
map. 21s. Cambridge: W. Heffner and Sons, 1938.) 


Dr Melzian’s dictionary of Bini (or Edo), one of the Kwa group of western 
Sudan languages, should provide a useful tool for students of northwest Africa. To 
the ethnographer this dictionary will be valuable because of the cultural data that 
the compiler freely supplies to explain the meaning and reference of terms. Perhaps 
the major weakness of the dictionary lies in its phonetic treatment. Twelve distinct 
symbols, for example, are used to mark tone, but the introductory discussion fails 
to offer any adequate explanation of the tonetic system. A Bini grammar, which 
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Dr Melzian promises in the near future, would help considerably in clearing up some 
of the questionable phonetics employed in the dictionary. 

Students of language have occupied themselves with Hottentot for nearly a 
century, but morphological and comparative studies have been seriously handi- 
capped by the presence of a standardized system of orthography, in which the ac- 
cumulated phonetic blunders of many missionary and linguistic workers were fixed 
at an early date. This orthography has acquired such prestige that natives are now 
sent to school to learn Hottentot the way it is written. And even such linguists as 
Schultze and Meinhof based their studies upon the faulty orthographic system. 

Dr Beach’s investigation is an attempt to make a fresh and accurate analysis 
of the intricate phonetic system of Hottentot. His material is largely drawn from 
Nama, the most widely represented dialect; a section is also devoted to the rapidly 
disappearing Korana. Among his special techniques Dr Beach made kymograph 
tracings, but he wisely restricted them to a few examples. Palatograms proved more 
useful, particularly for describing the Hottentot clicks. The language possesses four 
click elements, or “‘influxes:” a dental and a lateral affricative, a dento-alveolar and 
an alveolar implosive. As phonemes, however, each of these clicks is accompanied 
by five Nama or six Korana “effluxes” (n, h, k, etc.), resulting in twenty distinct 
click phonemes in Nama and twenty-four in Korana. Click phonemes are restricted 
to the initial position of “strong roots,” and this fact characterizes a phonemic 
peculiarity of Hottentot and one of its inherent difficulties for the field worker: 
all phonemes tend to be narrowly limited in their occurrence by positional and 
morphological factors. 

The bulk of Dr Beach’s study is based on careful phonetic transcription, some 
of it taken from phonograph recordings. By means of this patient analysis he is 
able to present a systematic description of six tonemes in Nama and four in Korana, 
with a demonstration of the relationship between the two tonemic systems. But, 
as Dr Beach himself realizes, the tonetic problem is by no means fully solved. His 
analysis covers only the “inherent” tones of “strong roots,” that is, the tones of 
Hottentot radical elements pronounced in isolation. In connected discourse these 
inherent tones undergo modifications, which Dr Beach does not attempt to systema- 
tize. And he is careful to avoid committing himself in any way regarding the tonetic 
character of “weak roots,” or formative enclitic elements, which of course cannot 
be normally pronounced in isolation. 

On the basis of his Nama and Korana evidence, Dr Beach concludes that some 
Nama tones have resulted from the influence of voiced initial consonants, which 
lowered the commencing pitch of roots; this is a tonetic development that has also 
been demonstrated for modern Pekingese. In addition Dr Beach attempts to show 
that, contrary to accepted opinion, the modern Hottentot system of monosyllabic 
and disyllabic roots has developed through a process of decomposition from an 
earlier disyllabic system. 

This phonetic study of Hottentot is not and does not pretend to be a presenta- 
tion of the entire phonetic structure of the language. Unlike his more adventurous 
predecessors, Dr Beach has chosen to be cautious and to describe only that part of 
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the phonetic system which he can verify with sound evidence. His work offers a 
solid foundation, though not a completed one, for future investigators in the 
Hottentot language. 


STANLEY S. NEWMAN 
New York City 


OCEANIA AND INDONESIA 


Ethnology of Pukapuka. ERNEST AND PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. (Bulletin, Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, No. 150. v, 419 pp., 6 pls., 55 figs. Honolulu, 1938.) 


Ethnology of Tokelau Islands. GorpoN Maccrecor. (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, No. 146. iv, 183 pp., 10 pls., 25 figs. Honolulu, 1937.) 


These two excellent monographs, further results of the systematic survey of 
Polynesia conducted by the Bishop Museum, are devoted to two small and previ- 
ously neglected groups of people a few hundred miles north and northeast of Samoa. 
In spite of proximity to the latter the culture of each is shown to be characterized 
by several significant variations and differences which throw important light upon 
many fundamental problems of Western Polynesia. The more recent trends in the 
latter area seem to have had little effect on these marginal tribes, with the result 
that they have retained many traits now found principally in Eastern Polynesia. 
In addition there are certain affinities with the cultures of western Melanesia and, 
especially Tokelau, with Micronesia (Ellice Islands), which pose new problems for 
further investigation. 

Another important consideration well demonstrated in both studies is the 
vitality of Polynesian culture, as evidenced by its richness in variations under 
conditions of isolation, and its adaptability under stress of environmental limitation. 
This is shown to hold true not only for aboriginal times when distinctly local 
peculiarities developed from an old cultural base but also for the period of European 
impact which, as the result of the interplay of cultural forces and the relative lack 
of economic importance of these islands to the whites, has not been characterized 
by the same pattern of invasion and change as in other parts of Polynesia. 

For these various reasons it appears that the small or isolated groups of Poly- 
nesians, if properly investigated as in the present instances, may furnish more than 
what at first glance would seem to be their share of important clues toward the 
eventual solution of many of the perplexing problems of Oceanic ethnology. 

Although both reports are excellent, special attention should be called to the 
profound depth of interest manifested by the Beagleholes in probing many questions 
seldom treated by other investigators in Polynesia, or for that matter in most other 
parts of the world. They have recorded their findings in a most refreshing narrative 
manner to the end that throughout the book the reader keenly senses a feeling of 
intimate acquaintance with Pukapukans past and present and the problems of life 
with with they have been faced. 

D. S. Davipson 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Black Civilization: a Social Study of an Australian Tribe. W. LLoyD WARNER. 
(xviii, 594 pp., 8 pls., 3 figs., map. $5.00. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937.) 

In this report of the results of his field work in northeastern Arnhem Land, 
Australia, Warner makes an important contribution to the ethnography of a 
hitherto practically unknown area and provides, in a sociologistic interpretation, a 
stimulating attempt to “contribute to our theoretical understanding of social be- 
havior.” To the reviewer, however, the book is chiefly excellent, not as careful 
ethnography nor as useful methodology, but rather as the first adequately rounded- 
out descriptive picture of an Australian aboriginal community. 

This chief excellence of the work derives from the fact that Warner has shown 
the relationship of the several parts of his canvas to each other, has painted each 
area with all other areas and the combined total surface of his composition in mind. 
His study does not pretend to offer a vast work of mural proportions nor one in 
which all the ethnographic minutiz are depicted with a thorough definition. But 
he has been remarkably successful in communicating with economy the essential 
“feel” of this society’s life as a whole and in demonstrating that thorough and formal] 
integration of various aspects of the culture which is so typically Australian. 

While granting that in this sense the work is a complete and finished study, the 
ethnographer may suspect that Warner’s interest in schematic and formalistic 
presentation of his material could lead to some distortion of the actual scene he is 
trying to depict, that ugly red barns may have been omitted or glossed over as 
disturbing the symmetry of the study. Specifically, he might question whether all 
myths could be fitted into the picture as easily as are those used in the main body 
of the text. But he must realize that perhaps few societies lend themselves so readily 
to this formalized treatment as do the highly organized Australian communities. 
Furthermore, the ethnographer will find much in Warner’s account besides abstract 
design. He will wish to become familiar at first hand with the quantity of concrete 
descriptive details, frequently illuminated by pertinent case materials and by 
numerous native statements of interpretation or evaluation. He will probably judge 
these features of the work, and particularly the organization and some of the 
material of the chapters on family and kinship, age grading, and warfare to be of 
special interest and presented with much originality and insight. 

In some respects, however, the economy of presentation does seriously detract 
from the value of the work to the ethnographer, as a few random instances may 
show. Although English-speaking informants are mentioned and native statements 
are often quoted in a refined form of North Australian pidgin, we are given no 
systematic information on the extent of European or Japanese influences in this 
area. A sketchy account of clan land tenure fails to make clear, among other things, 
whether the local group has no right to exclusive use of its territory, a quite excep- 
tional situation, or whether such a right exists but is seldom exercised. While 
Warner provides more complete information on kinship than is available for any 
other Australian group, it is doubtful whether the reader, in the absence of concrete 
genealogical data, can derive any wholly satisfactory idea of the detailed working 
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of the system from the schematic description offered. Warner’s figure of ‘“‘seventy- 
one kinds of relatives,”’ for example, seems to be a quite arbitrary expansion of the 
basic types of kin, the limits of this expansion apparently being determined by 
nothing more than the pleasantly rectangular form which the kinship chart finally 
assumes. This procedure lends a pseudo-symmetry to Warner’s abstract scheme of 
the system and the student can only wonder whether the natives achieve any real 
symmetry in practice, and if so, how. 

It is to be regretted that Warner neglects to answer the objections to some of his 
information which were published several years ago by T. T. Webb, another ob- 
server in this area. In similar manner he ignores Professor Elkin’s reasoned criticism 
of his account of the relation between sub-section descent and unilateral cross- 
cousin marriage. In regard to these and other matters, accordingly, the student is 
simply left up in the air, since he can not use Warner’s material as it stands. 

The too frequent appearance of careless writing or loose phraseology is also 
exasperating in a work of this character. A kinship term may be written in different 
ways in the same paragraph (p. 116). It is suggested that marriage between brother 
and sister (natchiwalker and momelker) is normally correct (p. 105). Totemism is 
defined as “a ritual relation .. . between members of the clans and certain species 
of plants and animals,” although there is abundant evidence that totems are not 
limited to flora and fauna. Two successive paragraphs are filled with such phrases 
as “social organization disciplines... human behavior,” “individuals of the 
culture,” “internal institutions of the tribe,” “subordination of nature to man’s 
technological adaptation,”’ and are accompanied by a chart representing “Nature” 
as an element of “Society” (pp. 10, 11). 

Warner’s interest in understanding the social behavior of the group through an 
analysis of its symbolisms is best exemplified in his chapters on totemism. In this 
approach to what he prefers to call “absolute logics” he adopts in a somewhat 
confused or confusing manner the analysis offered some years ago by C. K. Ogden 
and I. A. Richards, quite ignoring criticisms which may be raised against this 
system from the philosophical side.t Following Durkheim, Warner uses such con- 
structs as the totemic ritual or the totem or totemic emblem in place of the Ogden- 
Richards symbol or referend. For their “idea,” which is essentially a psychological 
process of reference, he uses a totemic myth associated with the rite, although here 
the exposition is somewhat obscured by reference to the myth itself as symbol, as in 
the charts and such phrases as, ‘The social meanings expressed in the ritual are 
given symbolic form in the myth ideas” (p. 408). Related to rite and myth as ref- 
erents are certain aspects of both the natural environment and the social organiza- 
tion, between which a special relationship is thus discovered. The relationships 
between referends and referents, however, are determined simply on the basis of 
abundant native statements which explicitly refer the one to the other. In short, 
we are not told how meanings of various cultural constructs could be verified in the 


1See, for example, G. Watts Cunningham, Meaning, Reference, and Significance 
(Philosophical Review, Vol. 47, 1938, pp. 155-75). 
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absence of such statements. And where such statements are available it is not made 
clear how the author’s semantic elaborations have aided scientific sociological 
method any more than did the too facile applications of psychoanalysis to this 
field in the past. 

The criticisms of detail here raised may prevent the application of such terms as 
“careful” or “‘critical’”’ to Warner’s work, but they do not invalidate the judgement 
that this study offers, besides many new data and valuable analytical insights, an 
original and excellently generalized picture which truly represents important fea- 
tures of the life of an Australian aboriginal community. 


R. LAURISTON SHARP 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Mayawyaw Ritual. Francis LAmMBReEcurt. (Publications, Catholic Anthropo- 
logical Conference, Vol. 4, Nos. 1-3. $2.75 each. Washington, 1932, 1935, 1938.) 


These three volumes form part of a series of seven proposed to deal with the 
rituals of the Mayawyaw, a pagan group of the Ifugao tribe in northern Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. The author is a Catholic missionary whose duties have caused 
him to spend a part of each month during the past eight years with this people. 
Most of his data was obtained from Mungkolonan, a native pagan “priest” of great 
prestige, but checked by other informants and by observation of the ceremonies 
and daily life of the people. 

The group dealt with numbers about five or six thousand people inhabiting 
three mountain valleys. Each valley is subdivided into villages and these again into 
sub-villages of two or three houses each, yet apparently possessing a very uniform 
culture. No attempt is made to describe this culture beyond that needed to give 
the setting for the rituals. Nor is there any comparison made with the beliefs and 
practice of neighboring tribes. 

The author describes the invocations by which supernatural beings are invited 
to be present at the ceremonies. These invocations, he finds, are long lists of words 
which represent deities, their actions and powers, finally ending with short terminal 
“prayers.”” Most of the words belong to a ritual vocabulary and the prayers are 
substantially the same for each division. 

“Deity” is defined as a spiritual power which may be attached to plants, animals 
or inanimate objects, but this power is wielded by man-like or animal-like beings. 
Prayers may be addressed to the betel-nut which is sent to the abode of the super- 
natural beings, or to the deities to whom sacrifices are made. 

Since rice is the most important article of food it is not surprising to find that 
each step in its cultivation and use is attended with ceremonies, prayers, beliefs, 
and taboos. In the section “Rice Culture and Rice Ritual,” the author gives a 
full description of the preparation of the fields and seed beds as well as of the ritual 
which attends each act. The invocations are given in detail, both in text and 
translation. 

In the volume on “Marriage and Marriage Ritual” the author describes the 
family houses, the custom of small children sleeping in the boys’ and girls’ quarters, 
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and the premarital relations of the youths. Like the neighboring Igorot, these people 
practice a type of trial marriage which usually results in a more permanent union 
if pregnancy results; divorce is common and usually occurs if the omens are un- 
favorable, if most of the children die, or for other causes. As a result seventy percent 
of the people are living with a second or third wife or husband. Polygamy is allowed 
and this, together with divorce, causes many complications in inheritance. To check 
on these matters the author has collected genealogical trees comprising more than 
a thousand marriages. 

A short treatment of family life emphasizes the allegiance to kin rather than to 
spouse in all matters of dispute. There is also a section devoted to birth and naming 
ceremonies. As in the first volume, the treatment is primarily that of giving the 
ritual of the ceremonies in text and translation. 

The third study, “Death and Death Ritual,” attempts by the same methods to 
present the Mayawyaw attitude toward death. Men, plants, and animals have 
souls which survive after death. Souls of animals may be taken by deities or ghosts 
either as food or as possessions, for these beings live much the same sort of life as 
mortals on earth. 

Different kinds of death call for different types of rituals, and these are presented 
in full. 

As previously noted, there is no attempt to make comparisons or to draw con- 
clusions from the data presented. It is a body of materials, presented in orderly form 
by a cautious student well-versed in his subject. It is to be hoped that one of the 
succeeding volumes will be devoted to a general discussion of Mayawyaw life. The 
Ifugao tribe, of which this group is a part, is the largest and most important pagan 
tribe in the Philippines. Beyer, Barton, and others have given us sketches of 
particular aspects of the life, but a comprehensive study still remains to be written. 


Fay-Coorer 
UNTVERSTY OF CHICAGO 


The Negritos of Malaya. Ivor H. N. Evans. (xiii, 323 pp., 70 pls., map. $7.00. 
Cambridge and New York: University Press, Macmillan, 1937.) 


This volume presents a comprehensive descriptive summary of the available 
knowledge on the various Negrito tribes of the Malay Peninsula as culled from the 
field-notes and numerous writings of the author and the published works of other 
investigators. No one is better qualified for the chosen task than the author, who 
from 1913 to 1932 lived in Malaya in more or less intimate contact not only with 
the Negritos, most tribes of which he has encountered at one time or another, but 
also with the other native peoples of the region. He also had the good fortune to 
return to Malaya in 1935 in order to check certain points in his own information as 
well as that of other writers. 

Although, as is well known, the racial and cultural situation in the Malay 
Peninsula is extremely complex, the special task of the author was somewhat sim- 
plified in that most of the pertinent data on the Negritos is confined to the works 
of four investigators, namely in order of their precedence, Vaughan Stevens, Skeat, 
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the author, and Schebesta. The chapters are divided among the usual topics of 
ethnology with particular emphasis on material culture, art, and religion. The 
details of comparison between the several tribes are given meticulously and the 
evidence carefully documented. Every effort is made to point out priority of dis- 
covery by other workers but the author is extremely critical when such recognition 
is not accorded his own researches. Since he followed Vaughan Stevens and Skeat, 
this means that his criticisms are directed entirely at Schebesta who, in view of the 
evidence produced, seems to have given the published records of the author scant 
mention. 

Except for a few details the author finds the works of Skeat entirely dependable 
but those of Vaughan Stevens quite unreliable outside the realm of material culture. 
In respect to Schebesta he is at one moment most laudatory, but in the next he 
takes him to task severely, especially in respect to errors, misjudgements, and 
omissions which he claims, with documentary support, would have been avoided 
if Schebesta had given proper attention to the publications of the author with 
which, he states, he provided Schebesta at the time the latter arrived in Malaya 
to commence his field activities. 

The author devotes so much attention in his text to details that one experiences 
some difficulty in ascertaining the major conclusions. For this reason it is to be 
regretted that a summarizing chapter was not included. Charts and tables showing 
the similarities and differences for the several tribes also would be extremely helpful. 

D. S. DAvipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ASIA 


The Malérs of the Rajmahal Hills. S. S. Sarkar. (xi, 129 pp., 34 figs., map. 6s. Cal- 
cutta: The Book Company, 1938.) 


This little book is devoted to a Dravidian-speaking people in Bihar now suc- 
cumbing to the cultural and linguistic pressure of their surrounding Munda-speaking 
Santal neighbors. Since the intensity of influence is strongest among those who now 
live on the plains and least pronounced among the hill-dwellers the author is able 
to point out the present cultural trend and to observe the changes which have taken 
place in the various sub-areas. Cultural comparisons are made with the Ordons, 
another Dravidian-speaking people longer subject to similar influences, and various 
similarities as well as certain important differences are noted. The Ordons, for 
instance, are characterized by numerous exogamous clans and totemism but the 
author, in spite of diligent inquiry, was unable to find any indication that they 
ever were present among the Malérs. This condition, combined with a lack of 
cross-cousin marriage, seems to be regarded as incongruous by certain Hindu 
writers, but the author has shown that the Malpahariads, who appear to have sepa- 
rated from the Malérs over a century ago and have been under strong Hindu and 
Santal influences since that time, seem to be in process of adopting the clan system 
of their present neighbors. This system, it is stated, they do not as yet clearly 
understand. 
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It is to be regretted that the author gives only scant attention to many topics 
which deserve more detailed treatment. He is to be commended, however, for his 
straightforward descriptive account, unprejudiced by any preconceived theoretical 
scheme such as is found too often in the writings of Hindu scholars. 


D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran. E. S. DRoweER. (460 pp., 30 pls., 18 figs. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937.) 


In this important volume Mrs Drower has assembled the results of her brilliant 
and laborious researches among the Mandaeans. The book is arranged in two parts. 
Part I consists of a compilation of views concerning the origin, religious literature, 
and ceremonial observations of the Mandaeans and detailed descriptions of their 
life and customs; Part II, of legends, tales of magic, and folklore. 

These numerically insignificant but culturally important people dwell in 
southern Iraq and southwestern Iran. A deeply religious and ever peaceful group, 
colloquially referred to as the Subba or Amara silversmiths, the Mandaeans are 
followers of John the Baptist. 

Their physical characters, especially their heavy beards and body hair, dif- 
ferentiate them from all other groups in Iraq. Blue-eyed individuals are by no means 
rare. In general physique they are not robust, like the Kurds and Yezidis, but are 
strong and wiry. Their religious philosophy and unhurried mode of life enable 
many of them to live far beyond man’s allotted span of three score years and ten. 
Their simple but picturesque costumes, including camel’s wool head-dresses, and 
their patriarchal beards and benevolent expressions create a religious atmosphere 
even within the walls of a crude mud hut beside the Tigris River. 

The basic religious tenet of the Mandaean creed is the worship of the principles 
of life and fertility. The symbol of the Great Life is “living water,” that is, flowing 
water. This is not surprising since their life depends entirely on the ever-flowing 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. Immersion in flowing water is one of 
their central rites. Light is the second great vivifying power, the bestower of health, 
strength, virtue, and justice. 

Mrs Drower describes many religious ceremonies of which she is the first 
foreign witness. The fact that she has obtained photographs of their rituals testifies 
to her extraordinary ability to understand, to appreciate, and never to offend the 
high priests of this ancient and revered order. Besides speaking fluent colloquial 
Arabic, she speaks and reads Mandaean, an accomplishment shared by few. 

The legends and folklore in this book constitute a delightful series of tales, which 
forms an inseparable companion piece to Folktales of Iraq, by the same author but 
appearing under the pseudonym “‘E. S. Stevens.”’ There are, among others, stories 
of the Creation, of the Flood, of Abraham, of Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter, and of 
Fire-Worshippers. 

The book contains, in addition to the text and plates, a valuable glossary, a list 
of abbreviations, a bibliography, and an index. There is no list of text figures. A 
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map indicating the present distribution of the Mandaean population and a list of 
the latest census figures by Liwa, Qadha, and Nahiya would have been welcome 
additions. 

Mrs Drower has accomplished a remarkable feat in compiling these obscure 
data, and she has presented them in an accurate and readable manner. 


HENRY FIELD 


FIELD Museum OF NATURAL 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE “KULTURKREISLEHRE” MOVES INTO INDONESIA 


A recent publication by Dr B. A. G. Vroklage,' represents the first attempt to 
apply the method and theory of the “Kulturkreislehre” to Indonesia. As can be 
seen by its title, it is planned as the first volume of a projected series on East Indian 
social organization and covers only Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas. Presumably, 
forthcoming additions will include the rest of the islands, namely, the Lesser 
Sundas, Java, and Sumatra. 

To write an exhaustive critique of the 500 closely packed pages, taking up all 
the points made by the author, would require much more space than is available 
here. It will be necessary, therefore, to restrict this discussion to the general plan of 
the volume and the main theoretical conclusions, with a few sample examinations 
of detail. 

The present writer, who, like the author, has been working in Indonesian eth- 
nology for years, finds the book worthy of hearty approval on some points, but 
open to strong criticism on others. Fortunately, the arrangement of the work is 
such as to facilitate the task of winnowing the good features from the faults. 

There are four main divisions, one each on Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, 
and a final ‘‘Vorliufige Schlusszusammenfassung” with a “Nachtrag.”” Each of the 
three principal divisions follows an identical plan, again on a tripartite pattern, 
the sections being headed “Die Beschreibung des Kulturbildes,” “Die Zusam- 
menfassung des Kulturbildes,”’ and ‘Das Werden des Kulturbildes.”’ In each case, 
the present writer stands in open admiration of Dr Vroklage’s industry and skill in 
gathering, describing, and drawing together his material—which is the same thing 
as saying that the first two sections of each division are masterly presentations of 
exhaustive research into the source material. To appreciate fully what this state- 
ment means, one ought to have had experience in working with East Indian ethno- 
logical literature. Standard monographs are hard to find; comprehensive surveys 
are almost non-existent; most of the information must be laboriously dug out of 
hundreds of scattered articles and books published over the past two centuries. 
In lieu of first-hand contact with Indonesian source material, the reader can gain 
some idea of the labor Dr Vroklage has expended by glancing at his bibliography. 
It lists close to 800 separate titles—and these works were really used, as the copious 
footnote references prove. The result of all this is the best single survey yet pub- 
lished of social organization in Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas. Its exhaustive- 
ness is enhanced, moreover, by good arrangement. Each tribe or area is treated 
under two main headings, “Family” and “Tribal Organization.” The former is then 
subdivided into two parts, dealing with (1) preliminaries to marriage, including 
the wedding (under the topics: choice of spouse, child-marriage, premarital preg- 
nancy, the role of the community, endogamy and exogamy, prohibited degrees of 


1 Die sozialen Verhiltnisse Indonesiens; eine kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchung: Bd. I, 
Borneo, Celebes und Molukken (Anthropos-Bibliothek, Vol. 4, Part 1, Miinster in Westf., 1936). 
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kinship, bride-price, and wedding), and (2) marriage itself (under the topics: 
monogamy, status of the wife, division of labor in marriage, division of property in 
marriage, adultery, divorce, inheritance, and descent). “Tribal Organization” is 
likewise treated under topical headings (namely, classes, administration, tribal 
unity, land ownership, headhunting, and slavery). These twenty-two topics are 
termed “Hauptmomente der Soziologie,” and afford the base for analysis and 
theory. 

Up to this point there can be no adverse criticism, for, as remarked above, the 
presentation is both exhaustive and well arranged. It is only in the third section of 
each of the three main divisions, which is called ““Das Werden des Kulturbildes,” 
and in the “Vorlaufige Schlusszusammenfassung” with its ‘““Nachtrag” that the 
present writer finds cause, and ample cause, for complaint. In these sections the 
author presents his opinion of how the cultures which he has described so skilfully 
got to be as they are—his inferential ‘“Kulturgeschichte,” that is, of Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Moluccas. 

The present writer is ready to cheer on any competent scholar who tries to re- 
construct the unwritten history of any area. Even if the results fail to carry con- 
viction, the attempt deserves sympathetic appreciation. At the same time, the 
pioneer who ventures into the mists of prehistory must be prepared to face strict 
accounting when he reports his findings, especially if they are presented in the sus- 
piciously formalized manner peculiar to the “Kulturkreislehre.”” Moreover, and 
this is the most important point, the burden of proof of his discoveries rests with 
the reconstructor. He cannot expect to turn critics aside with the query, “Can you 
do any better?” for they can counter that they are not trying to—yet. He cannot 
expect to win his case by demanding that his critics disprove it, for they can justly 
insist that he is the one to convince them. The present writer, for instance, considers 
it possible that around 1500 B.C. a great migration of megalith-building people 
spread out over Indonesia, bringing with them a patrilineal type of social organiza- 
tion, polished stone tools, the custom of burying their dead in the earth near their 
dwellings, and several other peculiarities which Dr Vroklage attributes to them. 
It is possible—almost anything is possible—but far from certain, and even, the 
critical reader would probably conclude after examining the author’s case for it, 
decidedly improbable. The latter statement is gratuitous so far as criticism goes; 
all the reader need say is that the author has not proven to his satisfaction that this 
migration occurred, or even that any such people or culture ever existed. They fit 
into the author’s theoretical scheme, but that they formed a part of real history 
is not adequately demonstrated. 

The same sort of criticism can be leveled at other points in Dr Vroklage’s re- 
construction of Indonesian prehistory, or, for that matter, at many, if not most, 
of the developmental theories which have issued from the “‘Kulturkreis” center in 
Vienna. Nevertheless, although one may harbor healthy doubts regarding these 
theories, they have been very influential among ethnologists, especially in Europe, 
and, moreover, sizeable chunks of reality are undoubtedly interlarded among the 
otherwise fanciful “Schichten” posited by their propounders. It may be worth- 
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while, therefore, on the occasion of the first invasion of Indonesia by one of the 
school, to present his specific views at some length. 

The oldest stratum of culture still perceptible in the Borneo-Celebes-Moluccas 
area, according to Dr Vroklage, belonged to a non-agricultural hunting people, 
probably ‘“Veddoid”’ in physical type, who were largely cave-dwellers. They pos- 
sessed the bow and kept dogs. Moreover, says the author, they were “pre-totem- 
istic” and “pre-matrilineal.”” He might also have stated that they are highly infer- 
ential, like their successors, the “matrilineal” and the “megalithic” peoples. I like 
to think of them as “pre-inferential,” as well as “pre-totemistic” and “‘pre-matri- 
lineal.” 

Moving on to the next culture stratum, the “matrilineal,” one finds that it in- 
cluded two successive substrata (although this is not stated clearly for Borneo). 
The first was represented by the “yam and taro” people; the second, by the “‘millet 
and coix” people. Both of these groups lived in single-family houses, kept pigs and 
fowls, had no slaves, buried their dead in the earth, were ruled by chiefs with little 
authority, sailed in boats lacking outriggers, and accorded equal rights before the 
law to men and women in cases of adultery and divorce. The later people differed 
from their predecessors principally in having as their main crops millet and coix 
instead of yams and taro, and in taking the heads of slain enemies as trophies. 

The third culture stratum was borne into Indonesia by megalith-building people 
with a patrilineal form of social organization. They came in two waves; one dated 
at approximately 1500 B.C., the other about a thousand years later. All of these 
““Megalithleute” were warlike headhunters, fortified their villages with stone ram- 
parts, lived in longhcuses, were monogamous, knew how to weave, kept water- 
buffaloes, cultivated dry rice, had strongly developed fetishistic ideas regarding 
sacred stones, possessed slaves, made pottery, were ranked in stratified classes, were 
ruled by chiefs with more power than the headmen of their “matrilineal” precursors, 
paid a bride-price for their wives, and favored men over women in laws concerning 
adultery and divorce. The earlier group used polished stone tools, had straight 
ridgepoles on their houses, buried their dead in the earth, believed that the souls 
of the deceased remained near their mundane habitations, possessed no legends of 
arrival by sea, and sailed dugout boats with double outriggers. The later group had 
bronze and iron tools (which the author regards as indicative of their affiliation 
with the “Dong-son” culture of Indo-China), had concave ridgepoles on their 
dwellings, exposed the bodies of their dead on platforms until the bone-cleaning 
which took place at the second funeral ceremony, thought that the souls of the 
deceased traveled to a far western homeland in ghostly canoes, commemorated their 
arrival by sea in their legends and in their custom of referring to the extended family 
as a “prau,” and navigated far and wide over the oceans of the Indies in plank 
boats which lacked outriggers. Also, whereas their predecessors had buried their 
dead in the earth, these people, after the second funeral, placed the bones in stone 
urns or stone cist graves. They were far fewer in number than the earlier “mega- 
lithic” people, and their cultural influence was therefore more sporadic. 

Not much is said regarding the routes of migration of these prehistoric invaders 
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of Indonesia. Apparently the earliest hunters are considered aboriginal. Where the 
“‘matrilineal”’ people lived before they came to Borneo and Celebes is not stated; 
the author does express the opinion, however, that they arrived in the Moluccas by 
two routes: one from central Celebes to the northern Moluccas and the other from 
the Lesser Sundas to the southern islands. The “megalithic” people, seemingly, 
also invaded the Moluccas by the southern route, while some of them, at least, came 
into Borneo and Celebes from the Philippines. Beyond this their origin is not traced, 
although the later wave is said to have been linked culturally with the ‘““Dong-son” 
bronze civilization of Indo-China. Still, Dr Vroklage has yet to test his theories on 
Java, Sumatra, and the Lesser Sundas; until this is done he cannot be expected to 
run his migration lines farther back than he has. 

The final culture strata, the latest ones, overlie those already mentioned, although 
they did not reach many regions. The earlier of the two, Javanese-Hinduist in 
character, was borne by people who lived in single-family houses, regarded the 
biological family rather than the extended family as the property-owning unit, 
cultivated wet rice (although in Borneo this may be attributed to intermediate 
Chinese influence, perhaps to diffusion from the Philippines), chewed betel, mummi- 
fied and cremated the dead, played dice, and indulged in cockfighting. State organ- 
ization, with rulers of alien pedigree, and feudal ownership of land also character- 
ized the Javanese-Hinduist stratum. 

The most recent culture layer, beneath the European veneer, was similar in 
most respects to that of the Hinduized Javanese, except that it brought in Mo- 
hammedanism. Also, according to Dr Vroklage, who is a priest, it exercised a 
deleterious moral influence on the peoples who were subjected to it. Hinduism was 
bad, but this was worse. 


If we survey these main features of married life, we must admit that the moral code of these 
cultures [the pre-Hinduist ones], including the megalithic culture, is one of healthy strictness, 
which keeps the people from moral debaucheries and degeneration. Less good customs, such 
as child-marriage and probably polygyny, are attributable to the influence of higher cultures, 
such as Hinduism (to some extent) and Mohammedanism. Loosening of morals—no longer 
punishing pre-marital sexual intercourse, the lack of compulsion to marry in case of pregnancy, 
mild chastisement or none at all for adultery, and easier divorce—is almost always owing to 
the influence of immigrants who possess a higher, in most cases a Mohammedan, culture. 


This little moral lesson is carried a step farther into inferential history: 


The evidence shows that better conditions arose from a mixture of mother-right and father- 
right than obtained when only one of these components controlled marriage. Equality of 
rights for both spouses in case of divorce or adultery, in property, and in children is certainly 
to be preferred, and makes for much fairer relationships. 


Such statements need no comment. 

This synopsis of the theoretical conclusions of Dr Vroklage gives a fair idea of 
what he has attempted to do. Obviously it is impossible to present here his detailed 
reasons for arriving at the broad generalizations regarding culture strata in In- 
donesia which he propounds. In the opinion of the present writer, he has by no 
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means proven his case—in fact, the whole historical reconstruction has about it 
an air of unreality. It may be right, but it is unconvincing as stated. Doubts arise 
in the mind of the critical reader at every turn; a few of the many queries jotted 
down by the present writer as he perused the volume may be indicated now, by 
way of a sample of the fifty-page detailed criticism that might be offered. 

One of the author’s basic assumptions is that wherever a bilateral type of social 
organization exists in Indonesia (e.g., in Borneo and Celebes), it developed in situ 
as a consequence of syncretism between an earlier matrilineal and a later patri- 
lineal stratum. He presents some evidence to substantiate this belief (e.g., the oc- 
currence of predominantly matrilineal and predominantly patrilineal enclaves in 
otherwise bilateral areas), but the case is weak, and after reading it one feels that 
there is just as good reason for concluding that the bilateral type of organization 
came into certain sections of Indonesia fully developed, or that, perhaps, some 
groups entered the archipelago with bilateral social systems and others with patri- 
lineal or matrilineal tendencies. It might even be that the bilateral mode of reckon- 
ing social affiliation was the oldest, and that unilateral traits are owing to later 
incursions. The Land Dyak of west Borneo constitute one of Dr Vroklage’s crucial 
instances. They are matrilineally disposed, but possess many traits of social organ- 
ization which the author would term “patrilineal.”” Maybe, for all we yet know, the 
latter are survivals from an older time, while the matrilineal characteristics repre- 
sent a later development. 

An exceedingly gratuitous assumption is made when the author states as one 
of his reasons for believing in matrilineal priority in Borneo that if a patrilineal 
system had been in force originally the men would never have surrendered pre- 
rogatives to the women. Such argumentation is purely fanciful. 

The occurrence of actual or symbolic bride-capture at weddings, as well as the 
custom of concealing the bride during the early part of the ceremony, are taken as 
survivalistic evidences of a prehistoric transition from the matrilineate to the 
patrilineate. One might almost as well reason the other way around, and conclude 
that they are remnants of an ancient patrilineal organization, persisting despite 
later matrilineal influences. 

Slavery is regarded as a “patrilineal megalithic” trait which did not exist in 
the earlier era of pure matriliny. The author makes a strong point of the absence of 
slaves among the “matrilineal” Wemale of Ceram, but neglects to explain why, 
then, the Alune, a neighboring tribe who are presented as an excellent example of 
“patrilineal megalithic’ people, also possess no slaves. 

Dr Vroklage rejects the possibility that agricultural immigrants taught tillage 
to the earlier nomadic hunters of Borneo, on the ground that the Dutch have en- 
countered great difficulty in attempting to induce the present nomads to settle 
down to an agricultural economy. The Dutch, however, have been in contact with 
the interior peoples of the island for only a few decades, while agricultural tribes 
have been settled all over Borneo for centuries. Moreover, while the author’s state- 
ment that some Punan nomads have never taken over tillage from their agricultural 
neighbors despite hundreds of years of contact is true, there are plenty of formerly 
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hunting groups, e.g., the Penyabong, who have done so. The close physical re- 
semblances, as well as certain cultural similarities, between the Punan and some 
of the agricultural peoples, e.g., the Kenya, may well indicate that the latter were 
at one time hunting tribes like the former. 

Dry rice cultivation is regarded as characteristic of the “patrilineal megalithic” 
people, yet the eastern Toradja have grown this crop for as long as they can re- 
member, despite the fact that their other cultural peculiarities lead Dr Vroklage to 
classify them as fairly representative of the earlier “matrilineal,” non-rice-growing 
stratum. This criticism works the other way around also, for several groups who 
are said to have been strongly influenced by the “patrilineal megalithic” culture 
(e.g., the peoples of northern Halmahera and Aru) cultivate no rice. 

Water-buffaloes, according to the author, belong to the “patrilineal megalithic” 
culture stratum. He accounts for their absence in the scattered Moluccan islands 
by the difficulty of transporting the heavy beasts by boat, but he has to admit that 
their virtual absence in Borneo, a large land mass which was inundated with 
“patrilineal megalithic” influences, contravenes his theory. 

Betel is said to have been brought by the Hinduist-Javanese people to the 
Celebes tribes, “who already knew tobacco.” The latter statement is obviously 
erroneous. 

Weaving, regarded by the author as a “patrilineal megalithic’”’ accomplishment, 
should, to support his theory, be present in northern Halmahera, Kei, and Aru. 
Its lack in the former two places is glossed over, while a weak “trait disappearance” 
plea is made for its absence in Aru. By the time the reader encounters this reasoning 
(p. 479), he already realizes that the author is determined, perhaps unconsciously, 
to save his theory at all costs. He is not surprised, therefore, but his patience is 
likely to become strained, especially when he remembers that the absence of weav- 
ing among the tapa-making western Toradja, supposedly a strongly “patrilineal 
megalithic” group, has also gone unexplained. 

The assumption is made that warlike conditions were introduced by the “patri- 
lineal megalithic” people wherever they went, yet headhunting is listed as a trait 
of the second wave of “matrilineal’”’ culture bearers. Incidentally, the “patrilineal 
megalithic” immigrants were warlike, says the author, because they had to employ 
force to revolutionize the social arrangements of their “‘matrilineal” precursors. 

Dr Vroklage’s use of the term “megalithic” seems somewhat unjustified. In 
many of the places where he detects strong “patrilineal megalithic” influence there 
are few if any actual megalithic remains. In any case, very little is said regarding 
the stones themselves where they do occur. When the author speaks of the so-called 
“holy stones” of Borneo as megaliths, one’s suspicions are aroused all the more, 
for among the Kenya at least, according to Elshout, these fetish objects are rather 
small, round river-stones. What does ‘‘megalithic’ mean anyway? 

Some of the combinations of traits that are found in Indonesian cultures would 
seem very strange if one were to adopt Dr Vroklage’s theory of cultural succession. 
In Buru, for instance, we encounter a strongly patrilineal type of social organiza- 
tion, a “patrilineal megalithic” characteristic, linked with an absence of head- 
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hunting, an “older matrilineal” trait. In northern Halmahera, we note that the 
people have slaves, a “patrilineal megalithic” peculiarity, but no noble class, a 
“matrilineal” characteristic. Among the Mori of southeastern Celebes, we find 
slavery, but the eldest sister is said to control the family property—one “patrilineal 
megalithic” and one “matrilineal” trait. Innumerable cases of this sort could be 
listed. The author explains them by differential diffusion. By the time one reckons 
them all up, he is convinced that diffusion has been so differential that little or 
nothing is left of the central theory of the book. 

Interestingly enough in this connection, Dr Vroklage’s “culture strata” change 
several times in the course of the volume. After finishing the section on Borneo, he 
has five levels established. In the light of his later examination of Celebes, he splits 
one of these into two parts, a “patrilineal megalithic” and a “matrilineal,” and 
introduces an early and a late “matrilineal” level into Celebes. When he gets to the 
Moluccas, he brings in a new, very early stratum, which he calls “‘totemistic.” In 
the “‘Vorliufige Schlusszusammenfassung,” he slips a “Chinese” layer into the 
Borneo stratification, and finally, in a ““Nachtrag” after the “Schlusszusammen- 
fassung,” the whole “megalithic” stratum is subjected to re-examination and re- 
formulation. One has the feeling, perhaps unjustified, that had the author kept on 
long enough he might have had no strata left at all. 

The reader wonders throughout the book exactly how the various culture waves 
the author posits diffused anyway. No distinction appears to be drawn between 
diffusion linked with human migration and transmission by way of trade or chance 
contact. The terminology employed certainly gives no clue, for ‘Komplex,” 
“Kultur,” “Leute,” “Schicht,” “Welle,” “Strémung,” “Wanderung”’ are all used 
interchangeably, e.g., in ““Megalithleuten,” ““Megalithkomplex,” “Megalithkultur.”’ 
This is no mere quibble, for it makes a real difference whether actual migration is 
or is not involved in the diffusion of culture traits. A mode of agriculture, such as wet 
rice cultivation, for instance, might spread far and wide with a minimum of inter- 
societal contact. So might tobacco or betel or any number of other items. The intro- 
duction of social stratification with genealogical differentiation, on the other hand, 
must almost inevitably involve population movement as well as cultural trans- 
mission. When one moves on the treacherous ground of historical reconstruction 
he ought at least to make sure that his terminological supports are rigid. 

A real need of the book is a table, or several tables, of trait distributions. As it 
is, the interested reader has to make his own tabulations in order to test graphically 
the correlation of distributional evidence with theory. The present writer has done 
this, laboriously, and finds that graphic analysis does no more to prove Dr Vrok- 
lage’s inferential reconstruction than his own verbal presentation. 

It would be utterly unjust to conclude this critique without repeating that Dr 
Vroklage’s volume is, in the opinion of the present writer, the best comprehensive 
survey yet published of social organization in Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas. 
The research is exhaustive; the bibliography is comprehensive; the arrangement is 
excellent. But the ‘“Kulturkreis’”’ school has still to conquer Indonesia. 


RAYMOND KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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AN EARLY OCCURRENCE OF COTTON IN MEXICO 


During the excavations of the American Museum of Natural History at Zaca- 
tenco, D. F., Mexico, some fragments of textile were found in the skull of a poorly 
preserved skeleton, No. 4. The writer made a crude attempt at preserving the bit 
with Ambroid and a few tiny pieces have been treasured in the Museum’s collec- 
tions. Recently Dr A. C. Whitford of Alfred, New York, examined the fragments 
and pronounced them to be composed of cotton threads spun in one direction and 
yucca strands, possibly Samuella carenosa, in the other. 

The burial is of Early Zacatenco date, since it was made before a rise in the lake 
level prior to the Middle Zacatenco period.' Thus the textile was made during the 
earliest archaeological period yet isolated in Mexico. Hypothetically, the date would 
fall in the centuries immediately prior or subsequent to the birth of Christ. While 
one tends to take for granted the early cultivation of cotton in Central and South 
America, it is of some interest to have this confirmation from a definitely early 
archaeological horizon. 

GEORGE C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL History 


THE SURVIVAL OF HORSES BROUGHT TO 
NORTH AMERICA BY DE SOTO 


In his recent articles in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST? Francis Haines has 
inquired into the possibility that horses may have come into the possession of the 
Indians through Coronado and De Soto. So far as De Soto is concerned that possi- 
bility may be answered by a pretty positive negative. Less than 250 of these animals 
were landed in Florida in 1539 for the use of his army. Of this number the Fidalgo 
of Elvas records the loss of 67 and Rodrigo Ranjel of 90 up to and including the 
Chickasaw encounter. By the time the Spaniards left their winter quarters in the 
spring of 1542 Elvas says they had lost 150, and we may suppose that more were 
lost before they embarked for Mexico in July, 1543. At that time most of those that 
had survived were killed and their meat was salted down. Elvas says they spared 
22, Biedma 26, and Garcilaso 30 which were carried along in canoes lashed side by 
side. But this method of transportation proved so awkward and the Indians pressed 
upon them so hotly that the Europeans presently landed, killed all of the remaining 
horses “except four or five,” and added their meat to the rest. The four or five were 
allowed to go free “and the Indians went up to them and they began to neigh and to 
run about in various directions, whereat the Indians jumped into the water for fear 
of them.” 


Elvas leaves the fate of these horses in doubt, but Garcilaso states that all of 
them were killed by the Indians, and he is probably correct although his testimony 
is far from infallible. The relations make it reasonably certain that all of the horses 


1G. C. Vaillant, Excavations at Zacatenco (Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. 32, No. 1), pp. 23, 29, 38-39, 188-89, 194. 
2 Vol. 40, pp. 112-17, 429-37, 1938. 
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lost up to that time had been killed, and there is scant reason for supposing that the 
“four or five” just mentioned fared any better; but it is only on the supposition 
that at least a pair of them were left alive that any theory of the introduction of 
horses into North America in this way can be maintained. As intimated in the 
quotation from Elvas, the Indians always showed great fear of these animals and 
this persisted into the time when the French and English made their appearance 
in the country. 

Mr Haines’ skepticism is, therefore, fully justified. There is little doubt that the 
first horses kept by the Indians along the lower Mississippi were of the so-called 
“Chickasaw” breed and that they were obtained from the tribes to the westward. 


Joun R. SWANTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


EGGAN’S YUCHI KINSHIP INTERPRETATIONS 

In an article entitled Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System‘ Fred 
Eggan has suggested an explanation for the “complicated problem” presented by 
the conflicting series of Yuchi kinship terminologies as collected from this people 
by myself in 1904-05 and by Dr Giinter Wagner in a more recent period of research. 

The difficulty of interpreting the Yuchi kinship terminologies is therefore ap- 
parent. The points of difference between the two recorded lists lie in the classifica- 
tion of the grandmother, the father’s sister and her children. These terms, according 
to my notes of thirty years ago, are “suggestive of a Crow type of system, especially 
when coupled with a matrilineal system.’’? Wagner’s notes on the other hand indi- 
cate the existence of an Omaha type of kinship structure. Eggan offers the con- 
jecture ‘“‘based on probabilities” that the Yuchi system had undergone considerable 
modification even before 1904-05. He infers that factors inducing change from the 
aboriginal Yuchi system in which there was a patrilineal emphasis (War and Peace 
societies confined to males and patrilineal in membership), as among the Creeks 
since their removal in 1836, have affected the Yuchi. He refers to their contact with 
Shawnee and Sauk and Fox in recent years, quoting me as authority. “The Yuchi, 
then, possibly have gone through the whole sequence of changes from a Crow to an 
Omaha type of descent, though we have definite evidence for the last series of 
changes only.’ Acculturational processes are suggested as influencing factors in the 
modification of patterns of descent not only among the Yuchi but for the Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek as well. That historical changes have occurred in 
the northeastern Algonkian area, as Hallowell has pointed out, is accepted in sup- 
port of this interpretation. The change of pattern in such instances is shown by 
Eggan’s argument to be ascribable to borrowing but this only as a single force in 
the process.‘ So much for summary. 

As one whose material has provoked the discussion over so interesting a question 
of social change as that propounded by Eggan, it gives me pleasure to express satis- 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 34-52, 1937. 
2 Eggan, op. cit., p. 46. 8 Ibid., p. 47. * Ibid., p. 49. 
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faction with the logic of his argument so far as the Yuchi are concerned. I would 
also add a word of corroboration to his idea of Yuchi instability in kinship ter- 
minology. The impression is distinctly recalled, as of 1904, gotten from the Yuchi 
men with whom I associated in the Creek Nation of 1904-05 and 1907, how many 
Yuchi families traced descent and relationship to alien ethnic and racial groups. 
Statistical data collected then would have settled points that now arise to perplex 
us, but few ethnologists were then aware of the importance of genealogies. I reached 
the conclusion, however, that there were no families classified as Yuchi at that time 
free from mixture with outsiders. This induced me to record in my study the close- 
ness of association with Shawnee and Sauk and Fox. Had I pursued the matter 
further it would have yielded results, so I believe, leading to better understanding 
of what has transpired in the changing growth of social patterns in the Southeast 
and of possible social composition of the Yuchi. All those Yuchi with whom I had 
relations were Creek-speaking, many of them Shawnee-speaking. Creek was the 
familiar tongue of many part-Yuchi families who lived apart from other Yuchi in 
the districts where Creeks exceeded and Shawnee were near at hand. In the family 
of the chief Jesse Allen, to cite an instance, there were three sets of children from 
different mothers speaking familiarly three languages. It is easy to imagine the 
effect of these varied influences of tongue, descent, and social usage upon a group 
tracing its tribal distinctiveness to the unity of an idiom, a name, a tradition, anda 
religion rather than to concentrated residence and internal intercourse. Flexibility of 
kinship structures and terminologies we now admit, and I would regard the Yuchi 
as I knew them to have constituted an example of deviation from a former and more 
solid social pattern subsequent to their dispersion from Georgia and their incorpora- 
tion among the Creek towns. In agreement with Eggan I would not attribute all the 
factors which have influenced change here to borrowing.® 

Were I to try it again I would want to collect Yuchi kinship terminologies and 
pertinent data from a number of different individuals of diverse family connections, 
of different social and ethnic extraction. If they should be found to coincide pre- 
cisely in glossary and in application it would be more than is true of the present- 
day Catawba, another Southeastern group far advanced in the paths of accultura- 
tion. One might expect to discover, however, that social cross-fertilization in the 
case of the locally disintegrated Yuchi has been operative between them and other 
Indian types, while in the case of the Catawba it has been with the pattern pre- 
vailing among Carolinian whites. It will be interesting to see what interpretations 
will be made of the Catawba kinship lists and the associated familial practices when 
the material now in note and manuscript form becomes available in print and can 
be checked with principles of native social usage in the extreme Southeast. 


F. G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


5 Ibid., p. 49. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A CLEARING HovusE FoR SOUTHWESTERN MUSEUMS, inaugurated at a conference 
in Albuquerque, April 24, 1938, has been formed among the public and private 
museums of anthropology in Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, West Texas, and 
Southern California. The relations proposed are informal and non-obligatory: the 
present headquarters are at the Denver Art Museum with F. H. Douglas as secre- 
tary and manager. 

THE OsaGE INDIAN MuseEvM, housing a collection of ethnological objects per- 
taining to the life of the Osage, has been erected by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration near the Osage Indian Agency at Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


MONOGRAPHS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Board of Editors for the Monographs of the American Ethnological Society 
announces that manuscripts to be considered for the 1939 publication can be sub- 
mitted on or before April 1, 1939. Manuscripts should not exceed 75,000 words 
(about 175 to 200 pages of print); must be in the general field of ethnology, or social 
or cultural anthropology; and should be in condition for immediate printing. They 
should be addressed to the Secretary, American Ethnological Society, c/o Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Columbia University, New York City. Manuscripts not 
accepted for publication will be returned to the authors after the selection has been 
made. 

A. I. HALLOWELL, ALEXANDER LESSER, CLARK WISSLER, Chairman 


RECENT DEATHS 


Truman Michelson, Ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethnology, died in 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1938, in his fifty-ninth year. For many years Dr 
Michelson’s work centered in Algonkian linguistics but included related problems 
of social organization and general ethnology of these and neighboring tribes. It is 
hoped to publish a further obituary notice in a later issue of this journal. 

James Edwin Pearce, Professor of Anthropology, University of Texas, died in 
Austin, Texas, on October 22, 1938, aged seventy. Professor Pearce fostered and 
contributed to the archaeology of Texas, and bent his energies to inculcating the 
importance of anthropology in general education through many years. 

Leo Frobenius, Director of the Forschungsinstitut fiir Kulturmorphologie, 
Frankfort am Main, Germany, died at Biganzolo, Italy, on August 9, 1938, aged 
sixty-five. As a leading German Africanist of his generation, his travels in north 
Africa and the Bushman area, his collection of prehistoric art, and his contribution 
to the foundation of the Kulturkreis doctrine are well known. 

The death of Konrad Theodor Preuss, former Director of the Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde, Berlin, who contributed to the anthropology of Middle America, was 
reported in Science, as was that of Rev W. C. Willoughby of Birmingham, an 
authority on the Bantu of South Africa, on June 19, 1938, aged eighty-one. 
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